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B. FE. Goodr ich Chemical raw materials 


Where things are tough, and specifications are 
tougher, industry looks to these cold polymer- 
ized types of Hycar rubber to supply the answer. 

. The exceptional properties of these rubbers 
have established them as the standard for tough- 
job needs, and their long list of applications is 
still growing. 


Check them over, and investigate the ones most 


likely to improve your products and boost your 
0ses ese sales. Write us for helpful information on your 
specific requirements. Please write Dept. CJ-4, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 
chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


High acrylonitrile copolymer. Easy processing, excel- 
Hyca r lent oil and solvent resistance. 


] O04] Used for oil well parts, fuel cell liners, fuel hose, rolls, 
lathe cut gaskets, packings, "O” rings, etc. 


Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. Easy processing, very 
good oil and solvent resistance, good water resistance, 
excellent solubility. 


Used for shoe soles, kitchen mats, printing rolls, “O" rings, 
gaskets, etc. GR-S and vinyl resin modifications, adhe- 
sives and cements. 


Medium low acrylonitrile copolymer. Easy processing, 
good oil and solvent resistance, very good low tempera- 
: ture properties. 


Used for gaskets, grommets, "O” rings, hose and other 
applications which require improved low temperature 
properties. 


Hycar Crumb form— Medium acrylonitrile copolymer. 
Directly soluble—no milling required. 


1 43 2 Used for cements and adhesives. 


Hycar 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company te. 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company Amica 4 f 


GEON polyvinyl materials «e HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON colors 
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Add Thousands 
of Miles to Tire 
Life with 
Philblack® | 


Outstanding performance . . . that’s 
what you get with the Philblacks! Start- 
ing and stopping . . . braking and bad | 
roads . . . hot pavements . . . high speeds, 
cut short the life of a tire. But the Phil- 
blacks give rubber exceptional toughness. 

Cold rubber treads made with the 
Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace 
black, Philblack I, proved to be 13% 
better than HAF blacks in actual tests 
on passenger car tires under severe road 
test conditions! And in natural rubber 
truck tire treads, Philblack I proved to 
be 18% better than HAF blacks. That's 
the kind of performance that counts. 

For longer life in tire treads, industrial 
goods . . . any application where out- 
standing performance is demanded, use 
the proper Philblack. For complete 
information, consult our Technical Rep- 
resentative. 





know the PAUIVElGEKES/ KNOW WHAT THEY'LL DO FOR You! 


Philblack A FEF Fast Extrusion Furnace Black Philblack | ISAF intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black 
Ideal for smooth tubing, accurate molding, satiny Superior abrasion resistance at moderate cost. 
finish. Mixes easily. High, hot tensile. Disperses Very high resistance to cuts and cracks. More 


heat. Non-staining. tread miles at high speeds. 


0 Philblack 0 HAF High Abrasion Furnace Black E| Philblack E SAF Super Abrasion Furnace Black 





For long, durable life. Good electrical conduc- Toughest black on the market. Extreme abrasion 


tivity. Excellent flex. Fine dispersion. resistance. Withstands aging, cracking, cutting 
and chipping. 





mie PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Philblack Sales, 318 Water Street, Akron 8, Ohio. Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California. Canada: H. Ll, Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Cut your materials costs with 
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completely new 
100% petroleum 


polymer, versatile, 


WV 


compatible, 
permanent, 


low cost 


The extremely low cost of PICCOPALE, and its availability 
in enormous quantities make this new type of petroleum 
resin ideal for use as a basic raw material in applications 
where previous types of resins were not practical. It is chem- 
ically inert—not affected by acids and alkalies; moisture- 
proof; compatible with waxes, rubbers, polyethylene, cou- 
marone-indene resins, phenolics, rosins, many alkyds, vinyls, 
drying oils and many other materials. PICCOPALE is sol- 
uble in naphthas, chlorinated and other solvents. Available 


in liquid solution or in flaked or solid form. 


WRITE for complete data, specifications and samples. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Plants at 

Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 
District Sales Offices 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit 


Distributed by HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, AKRON 5, OHIO 
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Technical Service 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corporation 
operates an exceptionally well-equipped laboratory 
for technical research involving the use and appli- 
cation of Picco products. This Technical Service 
can be of great help in developing the best methods 
of using Picco products in your formulations. 





Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. (RA) 


Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of your bulletin describing PICCOPALE and 


samples of grade for (application) 


Name a 


Company 


Address 


BIGGER 
BATTERY BOXES | 


are better made with 


S-6B 


wr the 12-volt battery reappeared on the automotive scene for present day 
needs, it brought with it problems for container manufacturers. The increased 
load and limited space provided for the battery called for a lighter casing material 
than those normally used. yet one of greater structural strength and resistance to 
impact. 

Answer to the problem for compounders of one leading manufacturer was PLIOLITE 
S-6B. Combined with rubber and other materials, PLIOLITE S-6B gave them a new 
kind of hard rubber, at a normal sulfur content (3 PHR). It was a tough, high- 
modulus, heat-resistant compound that made possible a thinner-walled, much lighter 
container of greatly increased impact resistance and strength. And one that was 
easily and quickly produced. 


PLIOLITE S-6B is a high styrene-butadiene copolymer. It is specifically designed and 
made to be an easy-processing, thorough-dispersing rubber-reinforcing resin. Its 
major uses, to date, have been to impart hardness, stiffness and strength, plus 
resistance to abrasion, flexing and tearing, to relatively soft stocks for use in shoe 
soles, flooring, wire covering and inflated and molded goods. 


One of the newer uses for PLIOLITE S-6B is in hard rubber stocks. These can be 
conventional hard rubber compounds to which PLIOLITE S-6B alone is added, or 

special compounds wherein hardness is achieved by combination with other resins. 

In either case, PLIOLITE S-6B reduces the amount of sulfur required, improves mill- 

ing and preforming characteristics and provides good 

control over the troublesome, exothermic nature of hard 

rubber curing. It also improves hardness, stiffness and CHEMICAL 
tensile, while greatly increasing impact resistance. 


Details, samples and full technical help on the use of GOOD*YEAR 


PLIOLITE S-6B in the reinforcement of hard rubber and 
other types of compounds is yours by writing to: DIVISION 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 











PLIOLITE S-6B...another quality product of Goodyear Chemical Division 


CONTAINERS AND 
COVERS for big 12-volt batteries 
are made lighter, stronger, more resistant 
to impact with PLIOLITE S-6B— 
the easy-processing rubber- 
reinforcing resin. 


ae 


4 « = mu 
Photo courtesy Western-Pacific Container Division, Stauffer Chemical Company Angeles, California 








Chlorowax’ 








rubber products 





fire retardant 


Chlorowax has been used extensively for adding 
fire-retardant qualities to rubber, paint, plastics, 
and other ordinarily combustible materials. Our 
technical staff has co-operated in many of these 
successful developments and will be glad to work 
with you. 

Besides adding fire retardance, Chlorowax 70 
can provide these additional benefits: 


Reinforces GR-S, nitrile and neoprene poly- 
mers. Light color also makes it ideal for reinforcing 
white rubber stocks. 


Plasticizer at rubber processing temperatures. 
Aids processing characteristics without bloom or 
exudation from the surface. 


Aids faster incorporation of high pig- 
ment loadings. Chlorowax 40 functions effectively 
as a nonflammable rubber plasticizer. 


For more facts on Chlorowax, write for new 
bulletin, Chlorowax in Flame Retardant Rubber 
Compounds. D1zMOND ALKALI COMPANY, Chlo- 
rinated Products Division, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 





CHARACTERISTICS 
CHLOROWAX 70 CHLOROWAX 40 
(solid resin) (liquid) 
Melting point . . . . . OS -T10 Oy4cs Che 
avila Site 5. oe 90% through 50 mesh . .  — 
Solubility in water . . . Insoluble. . . . . ° . . Insoluble 
TOME © 5 ace ee PNPAORI: 5 es eke Non-toxic 
RNa oa) a enw sacs 1 ee ee cee aero . None 
Chlorine content (%) . . 68-73 ........ 40-42 
Viscosity (potses at'25:C} cid sees Pete 


Evaporation rate (gm per sq cm per hr at 100 C) 0.000004 


4 


sao = TIAmMond 
“—". Chemicals 
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Morbon BU0T: 


Reinforcing High Styrene Resin 


for Reinforcing Inflated Ball-Cover Compounds 


Marbon “8000-A” resin fluxes rapidly at lower A superior-processing resin with all the reinforc- 
temperatures (165-175 degrees F.) for improved _ing properties of Marbon 8000. Especially suit- 
dispersion, shorter mixing cycles, faster heat- able for OPEN MILL mixing under marginal 


plasticizing action with lowered power demand. heat conditions. 


® Greater Uniformity, Lighter, Brighter Colors 
@ Faster Mixing, Reduced Danger of Scorching 
e Allows Cooler Mixing for Better Pigment Dispersion 


@ Adds Excellent Abrasion and Tear-Resistance, 
High Modulus and Longer Flex-Life. 


WRITE “Joday FOR COMPLETE TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


44Y\% MARBON CHEMICAL 


i Division of BORG-WARNER 
! 
GARY, INDIANA 


It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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1. Steel Wire feeds smoothly into a bead building machine. The parallel wires are insulated with rubber 
to avoid wear between the wires, then wound into layers that build up into an engineered tire bead design. 


2. Tire Beads for tires on heavy earth moving equipment 3. Becoming an Integral Part, the beads are first 
are like those on your automobile, although they contain wrapped into a unit and positioned in the tire carcass, 
more wires for carrying heavier loads then built into the structure of the tire. 





ee ee 


5. One of World’s Largest Tires, made by Firestone for 
U.S. Army “Barc,” is 914’ in dia., weighs 2,952 lbs. Tire is 
built to carry 60,000 lbs. 


4. Samples Are Tested to make certain wire meets re- 
quirements for tire beads. Here the bronze coated wires are 
being tested under tension for proper adherence to rubber. 


The Secret Strength of Tires 


When they talk about ‘“‘beads’’ in the 
tire industry, they don’t mean ladies’ 
jewelry. They’re talking about the tough 
steel wires that anchor a tire to its rim. 

Whether you’re driving an automo- 
bile, an airplane, giant earth-moving 
equipment or anything that rolls on 
pneumatic tires, you are counting on 
the hidden bead wires to take up the 
full force of the load in starting, stop- 
ping or roaring across country. Tire 
beads transmit the load from the steel 
rim of the wheel. 

If the cord body of your tire is dam- 
aged, you can have it fixed. But if the 
vital bead wires are broken, they can’t 
be repaired. You have to replace the 
tire. So you are depending on tire bead 
wire to perform for you, and tire manu- 
facturers insist on the best to do the job. 


e Design For Strength—Busily pro- 
ducing thousands of tons of this wire 
going into tires made by every major 
tire manufacturer in the country are 
the experts of Johnson Steel and Wire 
Company. At Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, for example, their wire 
is going into some 60 different types of 
tires rolling off production lines by the 
millions every year. 

It isn’t ordinary wire. It is a special 
high carbon steel wire only 0.037 inch 
in diameter . . . so small that it takes 
about 274 feet of it to weigh a pound. 
Yet a single strand of this wire has a 
minimum breaking weight of over 285 
pounds, equivalent to a tensile strength 
of approximately 270,000 pounds mini- 
mum per square inch. It has special 
requirements for torsion, elongation and 
straightness. In addition, it has a clean 


bronze plate finish so that the rubber in. 


the tire will adhere to it. 

Wires feeding into Firestone’s bead 
building machines lie parallel, from 
three to twelve wires wide, depending 
on the engineered design of the bead. 


As they move rapidly through the ma- 
chines, rubber completely encases them 
so that there will be no mechanical 
friction between wires. 

Strands of coated wire come out of 
these machines looking much like a 
black tape. The tape is wound one turn 
on top of another until the bead reaches 
the required depth. Then it is wrapped 
with various types of fabric until it be- 
comes a unit ready to be built into the 
structure of the tire. 


e Built To Take It—The bead for a 
motor scooter tire is only three wires 
wide and three turns deep, giving you 
a bead containing a total of nine wires. 
Your automobile tire may have a six- 
by-five wire bead with a total of 30 
wires. And, of course, there is one bead 
on each side of the tire. Air pressure 
inside the tire assures a snug fit of the 
bead against the rim. 

Airplane tires have beads specially 
built for shock loading, as the tires 
must take the load of the plane and ac- 
celerate from motionless to rolling 
speeds of almost 200 miles per hour. 
These tires have up to three beads on 
each side, containing a total of nearly 
500 wires per side and providing a 
breaking strength of over 140,000 
pounds. 


One of the largest tires in the world, 
built by Firestone for the U. S. Army 
“Barc,” is 9% feet in diameter. It 
weighs a ton and a half and its beads 
contain over 1,200 wires per side, giv- 
ing a breaking strength of over 340,000 
pounds. 


e Let "Em Roll—With the advent of 
the new tubeless tire, the use of tire 
bead wire and its importance to the tire 
industry are continuing to develop. Its 
uniform strength and rigidity offer ease 
and speed in manufacturing. Its adapt- 
ability to the necessary bead shapes 
through combination of strands gives 
the tire industry flexibility in design. 

That’s why you’ll find Johnson Steel 
and Wire’s tire bead wire used by Fire- 
stone and all the other blue-chip tire 
manufacturers. 

If you use fine wire specialties, why 
not look into the opportunities Johnson 
Steel and Wire offers you. Its range in- 
cludes aircraft cord wire, armature 
binding wire, wire for brushes, metal 
stitching, hose reinforcement, stapling 
wire, bobby pin wire, rope wire, oil 
tempered and MB hard drawn spring 
wire, and music spring wire right down 
to sizes as fine as a human hair. Why 
not call today. You can count on prompt 
personal service! 


Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 


Worcester 1, Massachusetts 
PLANTS: Worcester * Akron * Los Angeles WAREHOUSES: Worcester * Chicago * Los Angeles 


a subsidiary of Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Grant Building « 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Akron + Atlanta » Chicago + Cleveland + Columbus 
Dallas » Dayton + Detroit + Houston + Los Angeles » New York + Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh « San Francisco * Tulsa » Warren, Ohio. PLANTS: Monessen, Pa. « Allen- 
port, Pa. + Akron + Los Angeles * Unionville, Conn. » Warren, Ohio *» Worcester, Mass. 





for as little as 
Yq your present cost! 


Dies cut ona replaceable hardened steel 
plate. Foot control speeds operation. Simple, 
positive pressure adjustment. Positive safety 
devices on machine. 14 H.P. motor. 


Cudt: . e as 
e in one swift operation! 
CUTS PARTS FROM SHEET STOCK SEND US A SAMPLE 


of parts to be cut or flash trimmed for our recommendations. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
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Send for our 
illustrated catalog 


} ; | 
, aD ae ‘ 


WESTERN SUPPLIES CO., 2920 CASS AVE., SAINT LOUIS 6, MO. 
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How long did it take... 


to get from here....to here? 
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ANTIOXIDANTS 
Flectol H * 
Santoflex DD 
Santoflex 75 
Sontofilex AW 
Sentowhite* 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 
Santowhite Powder 


MERCAPTO ACCELERATORS 
Santocure* NS 


RUBBER AGE 
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ANSWER: 21 YEARS 


In 1911, the electric starter merci- 
fully ended the backbreaking chore 
of hand cranking and became the 
first step on the way to modern 
starting at the flick of a finger. 

As cars improved, the rubber indus- 
try grew along with them until 
today it is one of the largest in 
the country. 

Monsanto has played an important 
role -in this progress. Its complete 
line of accelerators, antioxidants and 


special materials for rubber are vir- 
tually standards of the industry. For 
example, Flectol* H imparts excel- 
lent heat resistance and Santoflex* 
AW is the standard antiozonant of 
the rubber industry. 


For full information, send for your 
copy of the new catalog “Chemicals 
for the Rubber Industry.” Write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Rubber Service Dept., 920 
Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 


- MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
SERVING INDUSTRY 


WHICH 
SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Santocure 
El-Sixty* 


Thiofide* 
(benzothiazole) | 


Crystals 
ALDEHYDE AMINE 
ACCELERATORS 
A-32 

A-100 


APRIL, 1955 


Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 
Thiotax (2-Mercaptobenzothiazole) 
2,2'-dithiobis 


Thiofide S (Seed Form) 


SPECIAL MATERIALS 
Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1"") 
Santovar*-A 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur ‘60 


ULTRA ACCELERATORS FOR 
LATEX, ETC 

R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50-A 

RZ-50-B 


Thivrad* (Tetramethy!-thivram- 
disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram-monosulfide) 

Ethy! Thiuvrad 


GUANIDINE ACCELERATORS 
Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


COLORS 
REODORANTS 





speaking of operations... 


Let us tell you about our operation—a 
small section of which is shown above. It’s 
the world’s largest operation of a complex 
inorganic chemical process—the manufac- 
ture of TITANOX white pigments at Sayre- 
ville, N. J. 


Bigness is essential in our business for two 
reasons. First, to keep ahead of your in- 
creasing demand for titanium dioxide white 
pigments in new and established uses. 
Second, to maintain your preference for 
TITANOX white pigments—a preference cre- 
ated by TITANOX quality, service and uni- 
formity. 


These are two reasons why more TITANOX 
titanium pigments are sold than all other 
brands combined. And they’re the reasons 
why so many different industries have dis- 
covered that TITANOX is first choice in 
white pigments. Titanium Pigment Corpo- 
ration, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Atlanta 2; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 
15; Houston 2; Los Angeles 22; Philadel- 
phia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 14, Ore.; 
San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; 
Toronto 1. 


2815-A 





TITANOX 


the brightest nmametn fgments 





TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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How to reduce your mixing cycie 
without sacrificing dispersion or physicals 


|, mixing is an im- 
provement of standard mixing pro- 
cedures used since the introduction 
of the Banbury® mixer to the rubber 
industry. Pressures on the material 
in the mixing chamber are two to 
three times as high as those normally 
considered standard. 


When mixing master batches, all 
of the rubber and fillers are fed into 
the machine at the same time. With 
high pressure on the floating weight, 
mixing cycles have been cut—as 
much as 40%. The resulting short 


cycle reduces the heat history of the 
compound. Thus, processing prob- 
lems caused by polymer gel, cross 
linkage or heat degradation are 
avoided. 

Dispersion and physicals are equa] 
to, or better than, those obtained 
with standard procedures. Best re- 
sults have been on the stiffer com- 
pounds, like tire tread, soling and 
matting, which offer considerable 
resistance to mixing. 

Increased pressures mean high but 
short horsepower load conditions. 
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Uni-drives are generally necessary, 
and the Banbury itself has been re- 
designed to provide a more rugged 
machine for this severe service. 


This and other applications of the 
Banbury mixer are detailed in Bulle- 
tin No. 198. You may have a copy, 
without obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
 ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 

Chicago, Fayetteville (N. C.), ios Angeles, Houston 


FB-1004 





Fabric helps 


boost coal 


Enclosed Hewitt-Robins conveyor belt at Duke 
Power Company’s Lee Steam Station, Pelzer, S. C. 


—fo power 


Problem: Boosting a half million tons of coal 
yearly 365 feet from ground level to 
bunkers 82 feet high at the Lee Steam 
Station of Duke Power. 


A 36-inch wide conveyor belt was — and is 
the answer. Because of the load and 
inclination, unusual tension develops 

in the belt. By using a specially 
constructed Wellington Sears 
“Shawmut” belt duck, 
Hewitt-Robins’ 


engineers 

designed a 

763-foot belt that 
withstands the tension 
successfully, performs 

with outstanding efficiency. 


This belting has to be extraordinarily 

strong and durable. It is—carrying up to 

500 tons of coal an hour, 425 feet a minute. 

Indeed, since stoppage would shut the Station down 

within a matter of hours, the belt is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer not to stretch excessively and thereby require 
re-splicing. It has not. Since installation in 1950, 

it has run seven days a week without being stopped for repairs. 


This belting also conveys a basic idea. Wellington Sears has blue-printed 

fabrics for industrial progress for over a century. Whatever your 

fabric need, cotton or synthetic —for coating or impregnation — unparalleled 
experience and equipment are at your service. Write us for illustrated booklet, 
“Modern Textiles for Industry.” 


m wf 


- Wellington Sears 


a . A Subsidiary of West Point Manufacturing Company 
3 FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


<a xe For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, 
.<} Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


Wellington Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. * Atlanta « Boston * Chicago « Dallas « Detroit * Los Angeles * Philadelphia « San Francisco ¢ St. Louis 
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Cabilex ODP 


CABOT’S iso-octyl decyl phthalate 


gives greater flexibility permanence 
at LOWER COST 


Actual laboratory tests show 
Cabflex ODP oP —wsecyr priser 


Parts Plasticizer 53 50 48 
Cabflex® Di-OP co he 
1.6 


di-iso-octyl phthalate _ Plasticizer 
standard primary plasticizer BLC 


Cabflex® DOP 
di-2-ethylhexyl phthalate Pound Volume Cost 43.02¢* 43.59¢*  44.72¢* 


standard primary plasticizer 


Cabflex® ODP 100% Modulus — PSI 1500 - 1500 1500 
iso-octyl decyl phthalate 


mycin pin: fama Shore Hardness — A 92 92 92 


er as. Clash & Berg T,? — -5°C +7°C +6°C 
lanpertinig remtareatty tow versility SPI Volatility ‘ — 


Cabflex Di-OA® 70°C, % Loss 0.45 0.86 
di-iso-octyl adipate a 
standard low temperature plasticizer Calculated - Total 


Cabflex® DOA ici 
ditthyiheny adipate Plasticizer Loss 1.3 2.6 
standard iow temperature plasticizer ° 
Ee el Water Extraction ‘ 


Cabflex® ODA 
iso-octyl decyl adipate % Loss 13 1.2 
t ture permanence 


in vinyl compounds Calculated % Total 
Cabflex® DDA Plasticizer Loss 3.8 3.7 


di-decyl adipate 
low temperature diester with } : ‘ 
low volatility and high efficiency * based on current listed market prices 


Cabflex® Di-0Z of plastics materials 


di-iso-octyl azelate PRS x! TH / 
low volatility, good water immersion (1) Torsional Stiffness — 10,000 psi 
properties impart excellent low (2) Activated Carbon — Specimen 20 mils thick 
temperature permanence (3) Method of E. F. Schulz, 

Cabflex Di-BA® ASTM Bulletin No. 183, July 1952, p. 75 


Stearic Acid 0.5 





di-iso-butyl adipate 
nontoxic, approved for use in vinyl food 
wrappings by Food & Drug Administration 
Cabol 100 For further technical information and samples address 


hydrocarbon oil plasticizer 

low cost plasticizer, with ype nee 

efficiency of 1.5; up to 50'% compatibility 

with octyl- phthalate type plasticizers 
Cabot makes the 
Cabflex® ODP, but not 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. the finished product 


77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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@ Until recently, when a pilot “hit the silk’’, the shock 
was almost more than his frame could absorb. A better 
parachute harness was needed. 

A leading spring maker brought this problem to 
National-Standard. 

Our engineers came up with a special stainless steel 
wire that would take the severe forming stresses created 
in coiling long, thin springs. In addition, this wire could 
be made into springs with unusual resistance to perma- 
nent set. And, finally, this wire enabled the spring de- 
signer to create a spring with high initial tension . . . a 
sort of delayed action characteristic which prevented the 


*, wire development took 


the jolts out of 


"bail-outs” 


spring from opening until the severe shock of decelera- 
tion was applied. 

We solved this problem by staying with it long after 
most wire and steel makers would have given up. It is 
this stay-with-it approach that has enabled National- 
Standard to solve more of the fussy problems in steel and 
wire making than anyone else in the industry. 

If you have a need for steel or wire with unusual or 
even “impossible” characteristics, check first with 
National-Standard. We may already be making such 
products. And, if we don’t know how to make it now, 
we'll learn. 


NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY + NILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION + CLIFTON, N. J. 

Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION «+ DIXON, ILLINOIS 

Industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION + JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Special Machinery for Metal Decorating 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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The Army’s Camel Caravan 


In May 1856, there arrived at Indianola on the Gulf 
of Mexico a shipment from Smyrna consisting of 
“a drove of camels, 34 in number.” There were Tunis, 
Bactrian and Booghdee camels; Senaar, Siout and 
Mount Sinai dromedaries— males, females and 
calves. The Inspector General of the Army observed 
that these animals were “designed by the Creator for 
beasts of burden,” but only an actual trial would 
show if they were adapted for transporting supplies 
over the vast, waterless southwest. 

The Army faced a real problem in supplying its 
forts and posts in the Rio Grande area. The head of 
navigation on the Great River was at Roma, about 
150 miles from the Gulf. Wagon and pack horses 
were being used for the transshipment of supplies. 
Warlike Indians were everywhere — Comanches, 
Apaches and Navajo. 

The War Between the States covered the camel 
experiment with oblivion and little remains of what 
was actually accomplished by the 34 ships of the 
desert except, of course, for tall tales according to 


which phantom-like camels are still to be seen roam- 
ing the mysterious distances of the southwest to 
this day. 


The wide foot of the camel, the shod foot of pack 
mules and horses, the iron rim of the wagon wheel, 
the solid wheel of the Mexican caretta — the South- 
west has seen all of these as man has tried to find 
better and faster transportation over its sandy 
ground and rocky stretches. 

Today, however, man and his products go quickly 
and surely over roads good and bad, through popu- 
lated areas, and through the wild places. At long 
last man has found the source of rapid movement — 
the rubber tire. 

This rubber tire, so long sought for, through the 
ingenuity and skill of the tire manufacturer, is con- 
stantly improved. Carbon black imparts the needed 
durability and longevity. UNITED BLACKS are in 
the forefront because they, too, are the product of 
advanced research and skill. 

















Kosmos 70 is foremost among ISAF (in- 
termediate super-abrasion furnace) carbon 
blacks. It is the invariable choice of dis- 
cerning compounders for tubeless tires, pre- 
mium tires and first line quality tires. 


Kosmos 70 is expertly made by masters in 
carbon black manufacture to satisfy the 
most exacting specifications of tire makers 
who insist on the best. 


Kosmos 70 is today’s black for today’s 
needs and is dependable for exceptional 
performance and unblemished service. 


There are Kosmos Blacks for practically 
every purpose. They will help you stay 
ahead. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 




















Sinclair-Collins Valves and Timers Control... 


AUTOMATION IN 


THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 





Shown above is the 55” Twin Tilt Back Bagomatic 
made by the McNeil Machine and Engineering Co. 
The Sinclair-Collins Cycle Controller actuates the 
Sinclair-Collins Valve as shown to the right. 


Original Equipment Manufacturers and End Users in the 
rubber industry specify Sinclair-Collins valves because 
THEY MUST PRODUCE MORE AT LESS COST TO MAIN- 
TAIN PROFITS. 


With Sinclair-Collins valve controls on your equipment, 
you can turn out more end products per shift because: 


GP You get uniform quality control 
€ Faster action 

€>) Push button automatic control 

> A rugged long life valve and timer 


Ask for Bulletin A13 


(ba alit-ba-od mn’ 4-1h17-11 ee Orel aole 
Sl aiowe =] =7-¥-10\—) ml =e Ae VA = 4-10) \ ee) 11@ 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 
Pay Off—In Any Width 


liners last longer—years longer. 


Regardless of the width of your stock, roll it into a 
Climco Processed Liner when it leaves the calender. 
For handling any size stock, Climco Processed Liners 
pay off in faster, lower cost production. 


Climco Processed Liners preserve tackiness, eliminate 
lint and ravelings. And new minimums are established 
for stock losses because gauge distortion is perma- 
nently eliminated. Climco Processed Liners help keep 
production going smoothly. Climco Processing—for 
more than 31 years giving the rubber industry a 
superior liner—is carefully applied by expert crafts- 
men using only proved ingredients. As a result, your 


Try Climco Processed Liners in your plant. Find out 
why more and more companies in the rubber industry 
are standardizing on Climco. 

THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. ¢ Cleveland 27, Ohio 

GET THE FULL STORY ON 

CLIMCO PROCESSING 

Illustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 

and Linerette separating paper. Tells how | 

to get better service from liners. Write for | 

your copy now. i 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


FOR FASTER, BETTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 
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Rubber tracks for Army -tanks 


380 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois - 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
326 S. Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio * 824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
8901 Hempstead Road, Houston 8, Texas * North Portland, Ore. 


STAUFFER 225 CHEMICALS 
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It was in April of 1945—just 10 years ago, that The C. P. 
Hall Co. opened its Illinois plant in Chicago, to serve the 
Central & Southern states. In this 10th Anniversary year, 
our record reflects the loyalty of the many customers who 
have come to count on The C. P. Hall Co. for quality 
chemicals. From our start in 1919, with one small office, 
The C. P. Hall Company has steadily grown to serve your 
needs with 4 modern plants from coast to coast. We sincerely 
appreciate your patronage through the years and reassure 
you that you may continue to look to The C. P. Hall 
Company for products capable of even GREATER results 
for industry in the years ahead. 


THE C. P. HALL CO. OF ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO, !LL. 


THE C. P. HALL CO, 
AKRON, OHIO 


THE Cc. P. HALL CO. 


THE C. P. HALL CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


OF CALIFORNIA 





LOS ANGELES 


Ye 


The C. P. Hall Company of Illinois serves the 
entire area shown by the white portion of 


Ste C.P Hall Z this map. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
—_— AKRON, OHIO © LOS ANGELES, CALIF. © CHICAGO, ILL. © NEWARK, N. J. 
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Repair Service 





BANBURY 





When you need Banbury repair parts or 
rebuilding service, remember . . . you have a 
service practically at your back door. 
The big Aetna-Standard shop in Warren, Ohio, 
has been completely tooled up for welding, 
machining, grinding and assembly of parts and 
complete chambers. Special tools and fixtures 
assure interchangeability. 
Precision machinery for the steel industry has 
been built in this same shop for many years. Most 
of the machinists are from the older school of 
apprenticeship and take great pride in their work, 
an important factor in skillful Banbury rebuilding. 
When Hale and Kullgren announced their entry 
into the rubber and plastic machinery business 
four years ago, many friends said in effect—"I hope a 
you intend to repair and rebuild Banburys. . SEL ing mill having circular keys 
We need a service close to us.” val ww 
In those four years, the Warren Plant has been : ! 
busy with Banbury orders. Many midwest 
companies prefer the “‘close-to-home” service so 
they can control progress of the work. They also 
like the personal treatment. Their maintenance 
men can follow the work closely in the shops 
and keep check on the progress of the work. 


We build parts to original patterns. 
New Ideas in Banburys. 

Parts Interchangeable. 

Swap Service Available. 


Many Parts in Stock. 


laner having door rails recut 


Good Service. 
er. 


We have patterns and can supply 
any part...we stock most of them 











MANUFACTURED BY 









THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
f Ah CITY, PA 


N WARREN HI ELLWOOD (< 






Now! Hot Stretch your Nylon Tire Cord 
$Y 
at 





CONSTANT Temperature 
CONSTANT Time 
CONSTANT Tension eo 
VARIABLE Line speeds 





I{©J's new ROLLEVATOR OVEN’ eliminates need 


of continually balancing 3-T’s... enables you to 
set for optimum results and keep them constant 


HE ROLLEVATOR OVEN ‘is an achievement 
2 etetacaeroat by IOI as the result of more 
than four years of engineering and construc- 
tion of full width, high tension equipment for 
dipping and hot stretching nylon fabric. It 
takes the 3 T’s out of the category of variables 
and makes them constants. No longer must the 
3 T’s be continually balanced. Now you can 
hot stretch nylon at constant temperature, con- 
stant time and constant tension at any line speed. 


Fast or slow, start-up or shutdown, the oven 
temperature is always the same—no more costly 
cold-air purges for shutdowns—no more elabo- 
rate control equipment—no reason for varying 
the oven temperature. There is but one tem- 


perature that is best for stretching nylon fabric 
and the Rollevator Oven enables you to set 
for that temperature and forget about it from 
that point on! 


What about time? With temperature constant, 
hor stretch exposure time can not vary with 
line speed. The unique design of the Rollevator 
Oven automatically insures that each and every 
yard of fabric is hot stretched for the same 
length of time at the optimum temperature, at 
any line speed. 


Tension, the third vital quality factor, is also 
held constant in this Industrial Ovens system. 
More closely so and at higher limits than ever 
before, because of improved design in the hold 
back and pull roll stands. 


*Patent applied for. 


Get the full story on this completely new Rollevator Oven 
system. Write, wire or phone: 


OVENS, INC. 


" CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


INDUSTRIAL 


13803 TRISKETT ROAD ™ 
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ANOTHER QUALITY CHEMICAL BY GENERAL TIRE 


KURE-BLEND MT’ 


.--atrue masterbatch 
providing excellent dispersion 


Kure-Blend MT is a latex-compounded masterbatch con- 
taining 50% Tetramethyl Thiuram Disulfide and 50% 
GR-S Type Rubber. If you want the ultimate in fast easy 
mixing and excellent dispersion, use Kure-Blend. 

For sample and reference data on Kure-Blend MT 
write to The General Tire & Rubber Company, Chemical 
Division, Akron, Ohio, or our 
Sales Agents—Harwick Standard Chemical Co., U. S. A. 

R. M. Ferguson Co., Canada. 
Binney & Smith International Inc., Export. 


Cheating Lhogness Through Chemisty 


General Tire also produces... 
Cemieal Livin Vygen* (Polyvinyl Chloride) * Gen-Flo* (Paint Latex) 
GEN ERAL Gen-Tac* (Vinyl Pyridine Latex) * Ko-Blend® (Insoluble Sulfur Masterbatch) 
7 * Glykon* (Polyester Resin) * Polystop® (GRS Shortstop) 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
KURE-BLEND MT i. *T.M. G. T. & R. Co. 














Order a shipment of 


WITCO-CONTINENTAL _ 


CARBON BLACK 


on expendable pallets 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


shies : 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
85 Years of Growth 


SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 





Witco-Continental pioneered palletized 


carbon black shipments. 


Shipped by rail or truck, palletizing saves you 


time and money in carbon black handling. 


Palletized shipments are loaded and unloaded in Palletized loads can be picked up, carried and 
minutes rather than hours. Engineered stacking placed, all by fork lift truck. Load lock adhesive 
patterns assure smooth riding, optimum freight on each bag keeps stacks firm and neat, increases 
rates and undamaged delivery. handling safety and speed. 


Palletized loads can be stacked in your warehouse, Witco—Continental packaging and materials- 
two-high, with ease. You save valuable storage handling engineers are available for consultation 
space and materials-handling manpower. Order on any specific problem in the further development 
from Witco-Continental today and save. of materials-handling technique. 





AUTOMATIC CURE FOR 
RUBBER HOSE! 


Taylor controlled hose vulcanizer at the Buffalo plant 
of Hewitt-Robins Inc. 


HEY cure all kinds of rubber hose in this jumbo- 

size vuleanizer at the Hewitt Rubber Division of 
Hewitt-Robins Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and Mr. Harold J. 
Houser, Superintendent of Maintenance, reports that 
he is more than satisfied with the high efficiency of the 
Taylor control system—and its ease of maintenance. 
This system, he says, has been in operation for over 
seven years and has three major benefits for Hewitt- 
Robins. 1. It eliminates the chance of human error: 
2. It frees the operator for other duties; 3. It has in- 
creased their production and improved the efficiency 
of the operation. 
Panel inset above shows the three Taylor Futscopre* 
Controllers used for regulating internal hose pressure, 
super heater pressure and vuleanizer and super heater 
temperature. These instruments, together with the FLEx- 
O-Timer* Time Cycle Controllers, regulate the entire 
curing cycle automatically, from sealing the door gasket 
to turning off the steam and purging the super heated 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





water. The single FuUtscorpe Controller mounted on the 
vulcanizer regulates the internal hose temperature. 

This application is one of many at Hewitt-Robins 
where Taylor Instrumentation is standard equipment. 
Why not call your Taylor Field Engineer for advice 
on your next control problem? Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto. Canada. 





‘Taylor Instruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 








N HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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For Economical, Long-Lasting Whiteness 


UNITANE 0-220 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


Specify UNITANE 0-220 for maximum 
whiteness with minimum loading in white 
and tinted stocks. This anatase pigment 
provides high-quality whiteness and 
brightness at lowest cost. 


Your Cyanamid Pigments representative will 
gladly give you full information on the 

wide range of UNITANE pigments available 
for every purpose. 
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IN every field of endeavor, there in- 
variably emerges a champion, an elite, 
to serve as a standard by which the 
efforts of the rest may be judged. 
Whether in a man or a machine, the 
aura of quality, mark of the aristocrat, 


is unmistakable. 


Precision Engineered 
DAVIS-STANDARD Extruders 
For Rubber & Plastics 


alched Performance and Durability 


For those who want their own 
products to excel, for those who seek 
the finest extruding machine available, 
for those who understand the ultimate 
economy in buying the best, the answer 
is Davis-Standard, symbol of character 


and achievement. 


DAVIS-STANDARD SALES CORPORATION 








Sole selling agents for 


22 Water Street Mystic, Connecticut 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Custom-Built Extruding Machines 
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SPECIFY EMERY PLASTOLEIN 9720 


anda give your plastics “lasting power” —greater sales appeal ! 


Where your plastic must stand up to the constant wear of 
boys’ shoes on bus seats...or the cold, rain and sun on 
auto upholstery...or the eroding elements of the weather 
on lawn furniture... Emery Plastolein 9720 will give it 
outstanding durability, weatherability, resistance to wear, 
and “‘wipe-off.” And since it is the lowest priced polymeric 
plasticizer available, you get these benefits at lowest cost. 

A polyester type compound, this unusually stable plas- 
ticizer was compounded specifically to provide durability 
in heavy-gauge vinyl sheeting. It provides unusually low 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Oils, Emulsifiers 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


volatility, high resistance to oil and water extraction, 
excellent stability to heat and light, and high resistance to 
migration. Moreover, it is easier to handle, more readily 
pumped and shipped in bulk than other common poly- 
meric plasticizers. 

These characteristics can be important to you. That's 
why it will pay you to evaluate Plastolein 9720 in your 
formulation. 

Write today to Dept. U-4 for descriptive booklet or for 
evaluation samples. 


New York © Philadelphia « Lowell, Mass. * Chicago « San Francisco « Cleveland 


Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 


Export: 5035 RCA Bidg., New York 20, New York 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
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Hewitt-Robins conveyor belt 
made with rayon. Shown ready for 
shipment to White Pine Copper Co. 


mining problem 


One of the most completely mechanized copper mines in the world 
is under development in northwest Michigan. For White Pine Copper 
Co., where ore deposits are too far below the surface for the usual 
open pit mining method, Hewitt-Robins has developed a series of 39 
separate belt conveyors using more than 19,000 feet of belting made 
with rayon and nylon. These belts bring the ore to the surface, carry 
it through various operations to the smelting plant. 

Hewitt-Robins specified rayon because it gives the extra strength 
required in the longitudinal direction of the belt—plus better impact 
resistance — both at lower cost. 

Enka Rayon technology is helping American business meet its twin 
objectives: to do the job better; to do it more economically. The 
entire facilities of the newly enlarged Enka development laboratories 
will work with you on your industrial problems. Write us for informa- 
tion on how Enka Rayon technology can help you. 


AMERICAN en ka CORPORATION 


makers of rayon and nylon for textiles and industry 


206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. MU 9-0510 
428 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
2001 Industrial Bank Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
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Hi-Sil 233 is Columbia-Southern’s new high quality reinforcing silica that 
brings new economies in non-black formulations. 

Production has been expanded to permit immediate shipment. You are 
invited to place your order now, or if you have not obtained your experi- 
mental working samples, write today to our Pittsburgh office. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER: PITTSBURGH 22 - PENNSYLVANIA A BETTER AMERICA 


THROUGH CHEMICAL PROGRESS 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati * Charlotte * Chicago + Cleveland - Boston - New York 
St. Louis - Minneapolis « New Orleans + Dallas + Houston - Pittsburgh - Philadelphia- San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its Commercial Chemicals Division 
(Pigment warehouse stocks at Montreal and Toronto) 
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TYPICAL PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 
OF HI-SIL 233 

Bulk density 10 ths./cu. ft. 
Specific gravity i 

Average Particle Size 0.022 micron 
Color White 
Refractive index 1.46 
Oil Absorption (Rub-in Method) 170 gm. oil /100 gm. 
Surface Area 150 sq. m./gm. 
pl in 5% Water Suspension 73 
Loss at 105° C. 5% 
Totai Loss on Ignition at 1200° C. 10% 
Si02 87% 
(a0 0.5% 
Fe203 0.2% 
Al203 0.46% 
NaCl 1.0% 

Packaging—50 pound multiwall paper bags. 

















Phenolic Resins for 
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12 BENEFITS a 


from 


Improve MIXING — the resin plasticizes and reduces 
nerve. 


Carry more LOADING — due to its fluidity when hot. 


Improve MOLDING — it becomes plastic and then 
hardens. 


Speed up VULCANIZING — by its fast cure and 
vulcanizing effect. 


Increase HARDNESS — it sets hard of itself. 


Increase STIFFNESS — through its natural cured 
rigidity. 


REINFORCE — with increased tensile strength. 
Step up WEAR — it improves abrasive resistance. 


Withstand higher HEAT — by its inherent heat 
resistance, 
Add CHEMICAL resistance — by its natural resist- 


ance to solvents and chemicals. 


Produce GLOSSY finish — another inherent resin 
property. 


Add WATER resistance — by its resistance to water 
and oxidation. 










‘PHENOLIC RESINS 


for producers of hard and semi-hard 


NITRILE RUBBER s(0chs 


| If you have never used Durez resins in formu- 
las for hard and semi-hard stocks made with 
nitrile-bearing rubber, you may think this list 
of benefits is “‘a little too long.”” All we can 
say is, they've all been reported to us by rub- 
ber manufacturers on the basis of experience. 
But there's no evidence so believable as your 
own. Why not test our special Durez resins 
for rubber compounding in your own labora- 
tory? We'll gladly cooperate with samples and 
technical information. 





of the wide variety of molded parts 
nitrile rubber compounded with 


a sam ling 
made Oo 


a Durez phenolic resin. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING — Our revised bulletin on resins in the rubber industry contains technical 


information that will help you assess these new procedures. Also free samples. Write today. 


rubbe 


solvent-type adhesives, 


synthetic rubber latices 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
104 Waick Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


r molding stocks, 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
RESINS 


PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





PROPERTIES 


It is a liquid accelerator which upon dilution 
Color— Deep red to 


with water is added directly to latex. 
brown 4 


It is faster curing at room and elevated curing Odor— Characteristic 


temperatures than most accelerators. Sp.Gr.— 1.084 at 20°C 


It imparts high modulus and tensile strength Soluble in water 
with flat curing and good aging characteristics. 


Its use provides compounded latex formula- 
tions which are stable on storage, exhibiting 


only moderate changes in viscosity. 


For technical information write to 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York + 80 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago - 106 S. Main St., Akron 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco +» Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd.: Montreal + Toronto 





Airco Company International, New York 


It you cut crude rubber bales in your 
plant--regardless of how you do it--it 
will definitely pay you to find out how 
the new and improved Holmes Crude 
Rubber Bale Cutter can save your time 
...increase your production...and... 
decrease your costs. Engineered for top 
performance--it is also designed to 
provide the utmost safety for the oper- 
ator. What does it cost? You'll be surprised 
at its unusually low cost. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regard- 
less of your particular requirements. With 52 
years know-how specializing in hinery and 
molds for the rubber industry--Holmes can help 
you solve your problems, too, just as they have for 
so many others. No obligation, of course. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER--TODAY 





Stanley H. : Company 


3300 WEST LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 








s.s. UNITED STATES 


Wtukes the Ly ferene 


Do away with costly formula changes and adjust- 
ments in your compounding. Quality can make 
the difference — try A. Gross & Company’s 
HYDROGENATED RUBBER GRADE STEARIC 
ACID and GROCO RED OILS. Uniform in all 
respects at all times, these fatty acids can help 
you avoid trouble. Try them and see. 


For full information, send for our new catalog 
“Fatty Acids In Modern Industry” 





Hydrogenated 
groco g | Rubber Grade 
Stearic Acid 


Titre g° — 10° C, 55° C. min. 
Cloud Point 46° — 49° F. 
Color 1” Lovibond Red 2 max. 8 max. 
Color 1” Lovibond Yellow 15 max, 50 max. 
Unsaponifiable : 
Saponification Value 9 0 198 min, 
Acid Value . 190 min. 
% F.F.A. as Oleic Acid 
lodine Value (WIJS) % 13 max. 
Refractive Index 50° C. (Average) 











MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 


1837 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J. ° DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The only antioxidants that have proved these claims in use! 


most active..- 
most resistant to discoloration 


ANTIOXIDANT 2246 


(highest efficiency for general application) 


ANTIOXIDANT 425 


(when minimum discoloration ig essential) 


Rely on products proved in industry use—time and time again. 


Only Cyanamid'’s two great antioxidants have proved their claims in use... month 
in, month out... acquiring an enviable reputation for performance throughout the 
industry. 

And in the rubber industry, only performance counts. You get it—in full measure — 
from Cyanamid's antioxidants, the only ones proved-in-use to give the best perform- 


ance, the finest results...for every antioxidant dollar you spend! 


* Trade-mark 















For 
Rubber Compounding... 


VELSICOL 


RUBBER PROCESSING 
HYDROCARBON RESINS 











Available in Varied 
Melting Point Ranges 


@ Compatible with natural and synthetic 
rubbers. 


@ Effective plasticizers and softeners. 


@ Improve milling, calendering and tubing 
characteristics. 


@ Provide excellent physical properties. 


@ Ideal dispersing agents for fillers and 
pigments. 


@ Possess high electrical resistance properties. 


Some Suggested Applications 


MECHANICAL GOODS 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS 

RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
TUBULAR COMPOUNDS and reclaim oils 

MOLDED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION COMPOUNDS 
RUBBER ADHESIVES AND CEMENTS 
RECLAIMED RUBBER SHEETING 
GASKETS AND JAR RINGS 
COLORED RUBBER STOCKS 
HARD RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
BATTERY CASES 


Write, wire, or phone for complete information on Resins 


RUBBER RECLAIM OILS 


Investigate these effective, economical reclaim oils to 


DERIVED 
* Cy 


obtain high-quality reclaim rubber. Velsicol reclaim 
oils are suitable for a wide variety of reclaiming 


processes. 











WEere.eser»eceot. core»e«oeoerRATig;sgwN 


Division of Arvey Corporation 





General Offices and Laboratories 330 East Grand Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ON THE ROAD TESTS are an important part of the 
Cabot testing program... designed to provide the best 
On the Road reinforcing carbon blacks available. In addition to 
: laboratory and factory tests, Cabot blacks are com- 
W ath pounded in various types of rubber, and tires are sub- 
jected to miles and miles of grueling road tests. That’s 
CABOT Blacks why Cabot blacks give consistently longer wear and 
trouble-free performance in all types of rubber. Com- 
plete production quality control further assures the 
same excellence of performance from every shipment of 
Cabot blacks. 
GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 





‘ ) 
®& Here's how we help sell over 


RAYON HI-TEST* 


First ad in a 
powerful 

4-color campaign, 
appearing in 


LIFE 


(MAY 30) 


SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 


(MAY 28) 


COLLIER'S 


(MAY 27) 


Watch for these ads... 
clip them .. . post them 


in a prominent place. 





oe 
SAFEST CARS EVER 


New 55 models @ 





Our word for describing special 


high tenacity tire rayon to consumers. 
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11,000,000 customers on 


TUBELESS TIRES 


MADE RIDE ON RAYON HI-TEST CORD! 


is ‘ oasis Ro wth , bic i. oe 
. . 
. 
oped with stronger longer-lasting RAYON HI-TEST Tubeless Tires 
0 rot * we ‘The new ‘SS models are the safest in automobile history. 
rn i \ eudden starts, swervini Tubeless tires strengthened with RAYON HI-TEST Ure cord 
pce ope evere 8 They were unanimously chosen 
a we bere by car manufacturers as original equipment The amazing 
ing heat lon 
pots rs pe " ' + resistance of these new tubeless tires to blowouts and 
8 neyeneoe punctures, their matchless performance and all-round You get premiu 


eps tires running ¢ 
f prevents 03 esistance to ri 
dollar value are made possible by the vastly increased AMERICAN RAYON 


RAVON-World’s Leading Tire Cord 


are one big reason why ! 


present car, choose RAYON HI-TESsT Tubeless Tires. 


m safety at no premium in price. 
INSTITUTE, 350 FIFTH AVE. wew YORK |. N ¥. 


CHE 
CK THESE SELLING POINTS FEATURED IN EVERY AD! 


y est Tubeless I res original equipment on the 55 Cars 
.) Rayon co i 33 f | 
rd strength improved TA% Beckie atigue resis ance 
times 0s tire mileage lengthen d up 9 abe 

ncreased 4 to 5 um e Oo )e 
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Who Uses Professional Engineering Services? 


Manufacturers, large and small—in all fields of industry, are 
turning to professional engineering for better manufacturing 
methods, better processing facilities, and to increase output and 
lower production costs. For more than thirty years Giffels & 
Vallet Inc. has provided a comprehensive planning and engi- 
neering service to a widely diversified group of industries. This 
flexible service can be used to plan and engineer a complete 
industrial installation, or to supplement and work in coopera- 
tion with the client’s engineering department. 


Whether it’s a complete new plant, or the modernization of 
present facilities — automated machinery, materials handling 
equipment, equipment design, or process development—Giffels 
& Vallet Inc. offers a complete professional service to meet the 
specific requirements of each individual client. These services 
are set forth in a special Planning Brochure. A copy will be 
mailed on request. 


Engineers and Architects serving Industry for over 30 Years 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO e 

HOUSTON b INC. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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EXCELS IN 
CIVILIAN TIRES, 


UOP 88 is identical to the 
material originally supplied under our 
laboratory code 2237-290. 
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; ‘For Low (Cost — 
FHOCCASIN RECLAIM 


Below are Typical Formulations 





A-485-8 A-485-4 

















MOCCASIN Reclaim ..............5.- 62.50 45.00 
Perr ere ree ree Tree 13.60 4.70 
RTE OE Gir ba Sc sss ves cncisecses _ 13.00 
UD Me 5 WOR Sak Kes eMac edbe seen 1.60 .60 
EEE ETE TO PY Cee EEE Ee 60 .20 
De 5. Si od aes Cece ec ee ees .40 .40 
Pr BOGOR. cs cde etwa ees tcdscsaces _ 8.00 
ee — 10.50 
Lp. EE CU es oP eee ice 17.00 10.50 
Process Oil........... Skis p ote a alewis:a 2.70 6.00 
Benzothiazy! disulfide.............005: 43 .37 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ...........00065 14 10 






Peers Pr cet eee eee ee 1.03 
100.00 


.63 















ee ee 1091 0741 
BRUNE GORING ik bedi skier hinsenesces 1.30 1.34 
We SE ss cgi ss Fn hn Ko 8 ede beens 1418 .0993 
CUE DR « «5 asd aee ae ieee éss 800 475 
Dna To hse ie c i e ks eek 350 275 
Dues 6.5.0 5 Ves Asa cere eee ewe ss 50+5 70+5 






Write today for your sample of MOCCASIN 





Pequanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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ARGUS CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


633 COURT STREET 


CONDUCT YOUR OWN QUIZ PROGRAM ON 


You're righ! “S) RUBBER HOLLANDS 


What Rubber Holland has a high 
surface gloss? 


What Rubber Holland is the most 
pliable? BRATEX 


BRATEX! 


What Rubber Holland has a mini- 
mum surface load? 


BRATEX 
What Rubber Holland peels off 
clean? 


BRATEX 
What Rubber Holland is tight! 
filled? muy BRATEX 


What Rubber Holland is non- 
flaking? SR ATE X 


What Rubber Holland has uniform BRATEX 


caliper? 


THE 


HOLLISTON MILLS 
INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE ALL-NEW 40" TWIN 


BAG-0-MATIC 
TIRE CURING 
PRESS 





NOW —A Smaller, Simpler High Production Press with Important Savings 
in Original and Service-Life Costs! 


The new McNEIL-AKRON Model 230-40” structed to shape, cure, and remove the tire 


Twin Bag-O-Matic Tire Curing Press, now 
in large quantity production, offers many 
advantages in addition to its reduced orig- 
inal cost. 
These advantages include: 
FLEXIBILITY—Will cure the full range 
of passenger-size tires through 8.20/15. 
Also small truck and industrial-type pneu- 
matics in rim diameters from 12 to 20 inches, 
both inclusive. Available in steam platen, 
steam dome or steam back designs. 
COMPACT —Floor space and floor load- 
ings are substantially less than previous 
design of diaphragm-type presses. 
SIMPLE, RUGGED DESIGN—Built, as 
WY always, to McNEIL high standards of 
precision and quality. Engineered and con- 


@Registered Trade Mark 


in the simplest possible manner. All the 
latest design features of MCNEIL equipment 
are incorporated. 


AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION — All re- 
quired points are properly lubricated 
automatically, assuring long, trouble-free 
operation and reduced maintenance costs. 


WRITE OR WIRE TODAY for complete in- 
formation and prices. 


MANUFACTURING AGENTS: Vickers- 
Ruwolt Proprietary, Ltd., Victoria, Australia; 
Francis Shaw & Company, Ltd., Manchester, 
England; Etablissements Repiquet, Bobigny 
(Seine), France; Luigi Pomini, Soc. in Acc. 
di Luigi e Carlo POMINI fu Egidio e C, 
Castellanza, Province of Verese, Italy. 


























THE NAME TO REMEMBER } 
FOR PRECISION 


MENEIL| feo eee 


AKRON 





Manufacturers of the World's 
Finest Rubber Curing Equipment 














In the good old days 


when grandpa molded on this screw-operated press... 
when the first physical properties tests were 
used on vulcanized rubber . . . when one of the big names in the rubber 
industry was Goodrich-Tew & Company... 
when the first bicycle tires were rubber hose fastened on rims... 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY WAS A GREAT NAME IN HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


in today’s 
rubber shop 


.». when fiberglass presses are supplied with 


either top or bottom rams 


... when exacting requirements of fiberglass 
molding require adjustable speeds and ton- 


nages... 


««.when regulated stripping strokes ease 


removal of molded parts... 


is the greatest 
name in specialized 
hydraulic presses 


FOUNDRY CO. ERIE.PA. 
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F you’re looking for an economical vinyl 

plasticizer for formulations that require 
very low volatility and good permanence, 
order Pittsburgh PX-120 (Dilso Decyl 
Phthalate). Vinyl products made with this 
latest addition to Pittsburgh’s broad family 
of phthalate plasticizers are characterized by 
long life, a high degree of resistance to ex- 
traction by various materials and good low 
temperature properties. And the low specific 
gravity of Pittsburgh DIDP may enable you 


PITTSBURGH Gob Kailed. PLASTICIZERS 


PX-209 DiNonyl Adipate 
PX-220 Dilso Decyl Adipate 


PX-104 DiButy! Phthalate 
PX-108 DilsoOctyl Phthalate 
PX-114 Decyl Butyl Phthalate 
PX-118 IsoOctyl Decyl Phthalate 
PP-120 Dilso Decyl Phthalate 
PX-138 DiOcty! Phthalate 
PX-208 DilsoOcty! Adipate 


PX-238 DiOcty! Adipate 


PX-800 Epoxy 
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PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate 
PX-438 DiOcty! Sebacate 


Now/ 


Specify Pittsburgh DIDP 
for Economy, Low Volatility and 
‘ Good Permanence 


to make appreciable savings in your formu- 
lating costs. 

This favorable combination of properties 
makes Pittsburgh PX-120 especially suitable 
for manufacturing sheeting, flooring, coated 
fabrics, vinyl sponge, and extruded products 
such as refrigerator gaskets, shoe welting 
and electrical jacketing. 

We'll gladly send you specifications and 
other technical information about Pittsburgh 
DIDP. Write today for Bulletin 120. 





PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate 


wad 5569 


COAL CHEMICALS * AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ¢ FINE CHEMICALS * PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 


5| 





Many compounders are using versatile POLYMEL 


DX to solve a variety of problems. For example, 
this low-cost styrene copolymer resin is being used 


@ In Extruded Goods—for easy process- ® In MOLDED GOODS—for easy proc- 
essing, good mold flow, excellent de- 


ing, high speed operation, good lubri- 
tail, and reduced shrinkage; 


cating action, and good retained out- 
@ In Calendered Goods—for easy proc- 
essing, fine surface finish and faithful 


®@ In High Styrene Compounds—to lower retention of embossed details; 


line in the uncured state: 


costs by reducing significantly the Se Meck Gale aed Sich Seta coke in. 
quantity of high styrene resin without part good physicals and easy processing 


lowering physicals; properties to highly loaded stocks. 


If your problem is among these, you owe it to yourself to 
try POLYMEL DX at once. Available in powder or 2" lump 


form, we will be glad to send a generous sample on request. 


Prices | drum to 4900 Ibs. — .1475¢ lb. 
fob 5000 Ibs. to truckloads — .1425¢ |b. 
Baltimore Truckloads — .1375¢ lb. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
7 compounding ingredients for reinforcing. 
plasticizing, extending and processing 
natural and synthetic elastomers. 


eee CORPO RA TE O Wi Wee 06.0 ce tlle aie ie 
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HARSHAW 
VINYL 
STABILIZERS 


for the vinyl plastic and 
coating industries 


Important additives for processing and 
stabilizing clear and opaque vinyls — 


CALENDERED FILMS AND SHEETS + EXTRUSIONS 
| RIGIDS AND FLEXIBLE 
PLASTISOLS » ORGANOSOLS + COATINGS 


Leading heat and light stabilizer 
‘ / for clear or opaque stock, an 
CADMIUM organic liquid complex containing 
2-V-4 no disadvantageous soapy com- 
ponent. Unequalled for stabiliz- 
ing against effects of sunlight or 

outdoor aging. 
Leading combination of coprecip- 
itated laurates for outstanding 
performance, where lubricating 


BARIUM-CADMIUM 
Pa S-0a8 advantages are required. Gen- 
erally 30% more effective than 

common barium-cadmium laurates. 


Write for a Vinyl Stabilizer Check List that you 
may use to detail as much as possible your 
particular requirements. 


A practical stabilizing system will be suggested 
promptly, based on our experience with the 
various Vinyl Polymers and Copolymers and 
with the different Plasticizers, for your process- 
ing and product end-use requirements. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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Best effects are attained for particular 
requirements by combining 2-V-4 or 
128-V-5 in a stabilizing system with 
one or more of the following three 
stabilizers. 


BARIUM 
1-V-4 


Compatible barium compound, minimum 
effect on viscosity. Permits processing at 
higher temperatures. 


ORGANIC 
8-V-1 


Chelating agent, more than two times as 
effective as common organic phosphites. 
Inactivates harmful by-products to boost 
stability. Contributes to top clarity 


ORGANIC 
7-V-2 


Epoxy assistant, highly effective HCI 
scrubbing agent, undiluted. Will extend 
stability for longer processing periods. 





CADMIUM 
28-V-2 


For rigids, opaque to translucent. Sta- 
bilizes unplasticized resin efficiently 
and economically, with minimum effect 
on physical properties of product. 


Ha 
ed oa" Customer, 
¢ ’ 
Sai ng Yabilize,, P*ties, 
Sdvany "Quid co. : 


"plex 
Selecteg 


Geous so Contain; 

a nin 
“V7: Fo formulation,” Component ye a8 
2 For : 4 iy 
4-V.7, _nodified Solution d 
Ganic liquig San 
© cl t hi r 
Ghesy 
"MCipally 





NOW BETTER 
SCHRADER EZE-MOUNT 
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THAN EVER! 
TUBELESS TIRE VALVE 


Y EASY INSERTION— EZE-MOUNT Tubeless Tire Valve is specially designed and 
shaped so that gradual tapering rubber cover stretches for easy insertion into the rim 


—then expands for tight seal. 


SURER, SAFER SEAL—Full diameter base with special lip, enlarged hole and short- 
ened insert, permit better seal of valve to rim. Lip provides further adjustment to vari- 


ous rim contours. 


FIELD SERVICE SIMPLIFIED—Easier-than-ever field service. Special band molded 
on shank shows when valve is sealed to the rim. Replaceable parts are the same time- 
saving standard type used since the first automobile. 


“‘BALL-AND-SOCKET” ACTION — When valve is inserted in rim hole, special con- 
struction of metal insert, plus enlarged valve base hole, permits “ball-and-socket” flexi- 
bility. This keeps base stationary when top of stem protruding from rim hole is 


distorted by air chuck, gauge, or road hazards. 


EZE-MOUNT WORKS WITH THE SCHRADER 
STANDARD LONG CORE CONSTRUCTION 


Talk about design features! Schrader has them all. Look how the 
EZE-MOUNT Tubeless Tire Valve snaps in... to stay! And how it 
gives greater flexibility .. . stays sealed to the rim when stem is 
flexed. All this with the famous Schrader “Ace of Standardization” 
long core principle of Tire Valve construction—time-proved to be 
the best way to control air in any pneumatic tire. 

And important to you, too, aside from providing this valve for 
Original Equipment on new cars— Schrader provides this same 
EZE-MOUNT Valve and the mounting tools* to make field service 


fast, easy —economical. 
*Brochure upon request. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
470 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn 38, New York 


Schrader FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 


G00. ©. ©, Cay Ore, FOR ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT AND REPLACEMENT 
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a 


WILSON! YOU ALMOST LOST US $3,500...! 











OKAY, BOSS—I’VE JUST 


. » » THAT LAST SOLVENT SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE... 
SHIPMENT WAS CONTAMINATED! 


GET US ANOTHER IN A HURRY— 
AND IT HAD BETTER BE GOOD! 








3) CAR NUMBER AND 
SHIPPING INFORMATION 
ARE SENT TO YOU 


1) SKELLYSOLVE IS CONTINUALLY 
TESTED FOR QUALITY AND SHIPPED 4) SKELLY'S 
IN SPECIAL TANKCARS NOT s STORAGE AND 


USED FOR HEAVY FUELS. TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES HELP 


RE DEPEND- 
oe SERVICE. 5)... AND BACK OF EVERY DROP 


2) SKELLYSURE DELIVERY T\ foot : EVEN THE OF SKELLYSOLVE IS THE SKELLY 
IS FAST. YOUR ORDER git ——sq BATION'S WORST RECORD OF 25 YEARS OF 

IS PHONED DIRECT TO “SH, FLOODS HAVE PIONEERING LEADERSHIP IN 
THE PLANT...9 TIMES NEVER STOPPED THE INDUSTRY! 

OUT OF 10 YOUR CAR IS SKELLYSOLVE! 
SHIPPED THE NEXT DAY. 














Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 





WILSON, YOU'RE A GENIUS! : = Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE DID HELP , 


ELIMINATE OUR CONTAMINATION Ji SKELLYSOLVE-B. For moking quick-setting 
; cements for the shoe, tape, container, tire 

PROBLEMS. and other industries. Quick-drying, with no 

foreign taste or odor in dried compound. 





SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-setting 
cements with a somewhat slower drying rate 
than those compounded with Skellysolve-B. 

YES! AND THAT SKELLYSURE DELIVERY SKELLYSOLVE-D. For cements and variety of 

SAVES ME A LOT OF HEADACHES, TOO! J manufacturing operations. Good odor. Quick 


drying: Minimum of heavy, greasy com- 
pounds. 








acting quality, SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in manu- 


prompt shipment, and technical service. Get more complete facts today. peagsair rel “aig Ren 


solve-D is desired. 





WRITE FOR MORE SKELLYSOLVE-E. For use wherever a relatively 


FACTS—OR CALL US y NS slow drying solvent is desired. 
TODAY AT LOGAN 3575, <SKELLY > SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire build- 
IN KANSAS CITY, NN ~S) y ing and a variety of other manufacturing 
Y 4 perati and ts. Red evapora- 





MISSOURI tion losses. Medium quick final dry. Lessens 


bloating and skinning 
-mo 5 SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Manager Skellysolve industrial Division 
Sales 605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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maruieson |NDUSTRIAL SULPHURS 


RUBBERMAKERS’ GRADES 


APRIL 


1955 
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MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 3. MD. 
MATHIESON 








assure precision engraving 


BRIDGWATER 


Skilled hands and specialized machine tools 
produce master cams like this one, in the tire 
mold plant of Bridgwater’s Athens Machine 
Division, Athens, Ohio. These cams are vir- 
tually ‘‘blueprints’’ made of steel, since each 
is an unerring record of minute details in the 
design of an automotive tire tread. When com- 
pleted, the cam will become the “brain” which 
enables a Bridgwater Engraving Machine 
to reproduce in a tire mold, a tread design 
precisely as it was originally planned. 


Master cams, and the Bridgwater designed 
and built Engraving Machines they control, 


= 
sf 


we GEE tan 
“gf — 
Zz) 4 st 


9 APD Pa 
q A WONURR HE Bist 
Mm ‘ 


TIRE MOLDS 


are typical examples of many precise methods 
and machines used at Athens to speed manu- 
facture of finest quality precision molds, and 
yet keep the cost of these molds at lowest 
possible levels. 


At Bridgwater’s Athens Machine Division, 
skilled craftsmen and specialized machine tools 
have but ove obligation . . . to produce fine 
molds of any type or size, in engraved steel, 
cast iron or aluminum, on a basis which most 
favorably meets the tire industry’s require- 
ments for faster production of higher quality 


molds, at lower cost. 
1903 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Cofecow , Oro 
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at lower cost...in less time 
with CO, The LIQUI-MATIC CO2z Rubber Tumbler. 


Time and temperature are automatically 
controlled. Heavy duty construction. 3” Rubatex 


RUBBER TUMBLING insulation throughout. Variable speed drive. 


Powered by economical 1 H.P. motor. 


Adaptable for use with either liquid COz 
or dry ice. 


Slick as a whistle! That’s how molded rubber products and components come from a CO, 
tumbling barrel. Under this modern deflashing method rind and flashing cease to be a problem. 


Costs take a nose dive. When CO, tumbling takes over, expensive 
hand trimming is eliminated. 


For CO, in any form—gas, liquid or dry ice, specify RED DIAMOND. Made by 
LIQUID CARBONIC, world’s largest producer. 


Mail Coupon For FREE BOOKLET 


THE LIQUI CARBONIC CORPORATION 
Compressed Gas Division 
3102 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Illinois 


for any CO2 application 


Send me your new booklet on LIQUI-MATIC Rubber Tumbling. 

NAME___ : at 

RED DIAMOND CO.... eigen ss hii 
gas, liquid or dry ice ADDRESS___ 
CITY. ES eee 
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QUESTION: WHAT 
IS THE BEST BUY IN 
REINFORCING PIGMENTS? 
ANSWER: CLAY... 
PARTICULARLY SUPREX 
AND PARAGON-- QUALITY 








STANDARDS FOR HARD 


UBB 


Manufacturers of 
Furnace Blacks 
Channel Blacks 

Rubber Clays 

Rubber Chemicals 


AND SOFT CLAYS. 


CLAY is such a common ingredient in rubber recipes, and so widely 
accepted, that formulators sometimes forget its superlative 
reinforcing quality—and that no other pigment can rival it for 
economy. Without a doubt, clays are the least expensive reinforcing 


pigments used in the rubber industry today. 


SUPREX and PARAGON have been outstanding values since they 
were first introduced in 1925. They have been tried and tested in 
virtually all types of rubber formulations—and are proved and 
accepted by formulators throughout the world. 


J.M. HUBER CORPORATION : 100 Park Avenue+ New York 17, N. Y. 


AROMEX HAF + AROMEX CF + AROMEX ISAF * AROMEX SAF * MODULEX (HMF) 
WYEX (EPC) * ARROW TX (MPC) * ESSEX (SRF) * AROVEL (FEF) * COLLOCARBS 
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the nitrile rubber most resistant to oil 


Here’s a new chemical rubber that will be wel- 
comed by the entire Petroleum Industry —from 
drilling to distribution! 

Paracril D, the super-oil-resistant, man-made 
rubber, is bound to bring longer service life and 
greater dimensional stability to all types of hose, 
pump packings, gaskets, casing protectors and 
hydraulic pressure seals which come into contact 


with crude oil or any of its products. 

Paracril D not only provides outstanding resis- 
tance to petroleum products but also to esters, 
aromatic hydrocarbons and chlorinated organic 
chemicals. If your rubber products require high 
oil resistance or dependable performance under 
the most adverse conditions, write for complete 
data on the Paracrils today. 


Naugatuck Chemical 





V4 


iS Division of United States Rubber Company US 


Naugatuck. Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Charlotte « Chicago « LosAngeles e Memphis e New York « Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber + Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber + Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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ISOCYANATES 


Commercial Development and Broad Potential Applicability in the 
Fields of Adhesives, Foams, Fluid Polymers and Urethane Rubbers 


By A. C. STEVENSON 


Assistant Director, Rubber Laboratory, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


RGANIC isocyanates have been known for more 
than 100 years. It was not until the 1930’s, however, 
that the foundation was laid for the present broad 

commercial application of these versatile chemicals. The 
work of Rothrock, Catlin, Holmes, Hanford, Christ, and 
other researchers resulted in the development of methods 
for making high molecular weight polymers through the 
use of isocyanates. These new techniques were then em- 
ployed in the exploration of routes to synthetic fibers 
and elastomers. 

The first commercial application of isocyanates de- 
veloped in the early stages of World War II when 
methylene bis (4-phenyl isocyanate) was used in ad- 
hesives for bonding rubber and neoprene to synthetic 
fibers. These products were used in making life rafts, 
and the famed “Mae West” inflatable vests worn by 
our airmen. Since that time, isocyanates have become 
well established as adhesive assistants, particularly in 
adhering elastomers to metals and fibers. This applica- 
tion is now being extended, and isocyanates in the form 
of polyurethanes are being evaluated in a number of 
other adhesive uses. 

During the past year there have been outstanding de- 
velopments in the field of polyurethane foams, both 
plastic and elastomeric. There is also a great deal of cur- 


Note: This article is based on talks given before various local rubber 
groups by the author and other members of the DuPont Rubber Laboratory. 


rent research interest in isocyanate-based fluid composi- 
tions, which can be cured to form products having 
outstanding physical properties. 


Class Characteristics 


Isocyanates, as a class of organic compounds, possess 
a number of unique characteristics. The first character- 
istic which distinguishes them from other organic com- 
pounds is their inherent chemical reactivity. Isocyanates 
react at room temperature with carboxylic acids, aroma- 
tic and aliphatic amines, alcohols, water, and almost 
any other compound containing active hydrogen atoms. 

The second novel feature of this class of organic 
compounds is their poly-functionality; mono-, di- and 
triisocyanates are commercially available. Of these, 
diisocyanates are perhaps the most important in this new 
phase of rubber chemistry because they can be used to 
build up high molecular weight chain-like molecules 
through reaction with a second molecule which is bi- 
functional with respect to active hydrogen, such as a 





HO OH HO 
10 nt iit 
0-C-N—R—N-C-0 0-C-N—— R——N-C-0 


FIG. 1—High molecular weight organic dihydroxy 
compound or glycol. 
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FIG. 2—Effect of curing temperature on the 
strength of aluminum-to-aluminum bonds. 


relatively high molecular weight organic dihydroxy 
compound, or glycol, as shown in Figure 1. The result- 
ing polymeric material is called a pc lyurethane. There 
is considerable latitude in the nature of the chemical 
composition of the glycol. At one extreme, for example, 
ethylene glycol may be employed, while a high molecu- 
lar weight polyester would represent one of the more 
complex links. 

A third feature is associated with the possible control 
of the reactivity of an isocyanate group by introducing 
substituents in the aromatic nucleus adjacent to it; for 
example, an aromatic isocyanate containing a methyl 
group ortho to the isocyanate group is considerably 
less reactive than the corresponding unsubstituted prod- 
uct. 

Finally, diisocyanates, by virtue of their reactivity 
and bi-functionality, can be employed as cross-linking 
or curing agents for polyme rs cont: 1ining active hydro- 
gen atoms within the body of their chains. 

Isocyanates possessing these characteristics are now 
commercially available. A number of these have come 
on the market during the past year, and it is expected 
that additional products will be developed and offered 
in the future. 


Adhesives 


Isocyanates have been used for specific adhesive ap- 
plications for a number of years. Classic examples are 
the adhesion of elastomers to metals and fibers with the 
use of Hylene M [methylene bis (4-phenyl isocyanate) }. 
For these applications the diisocyanate is used in solu- 
tion or in an elastomer cement, and is applied directly 
to the surface to be bonded. Similarly, polyisocyanate 
resins have been observed to adhere so strongly to glass 
that the bond is stronger than the glass itseli—chips of 
glass may be removed without breaking the bond. At 
the present time the specific adhesion characteristics of 
isocyanates are being more broadly explored in the form 
of polyurethanes. 


CH, CHs 
® ? +H,0-+ 4 + CO, 
~~— 0-C-N NCO ~—— 0-C-N NH, 


FIG. 3—Reaction of diisocyanates with glycols 
the presence of water. 


Ou H OH HO 
it = 8 tu 
~~ 0-C-N —R—N-C-N —R—N-C-0 


FIG. 4—Formation of a urea link as an in- 
tegral part of the isocyanate polymer. 


Polyurethane adhesive compositions may be based on 
relatively low molecular weight polyols, e.g., polyhy- 
droxy compounds made from adipic acid and trimethylol 
propane. Treatment of these polyols with toluene 2,4 
diisocyanate, or a mixture of the 2,4 and 2,6 isomers, 
results in the polyurethane adhesive composition. It is 
essential that this composition contain free diisocyanate 
in addition to that consumed in the reaction with the 
polyol. 

These low molecular weight polyurethanes are being 
explored as metal-to-metal adhesives. In adhering metal 
to metal, it is essential that the metal surface be clean, 
free from grease, and dry. In the case of aluminum and 
iron, etching with dichromate and acids has been em- 
ployed with good results. The adhesive is applied to the 
surface to be bonded and allowed to condition or age a 
few minutes prior to sticking the two surfaces together. 
In the case of some polyurethanes the reaction with 
water vapor in the air during this conditioning is advan- 
tageous. During the cure the polyurethane undergoes 
further condensation, in addition to becoming thorough- 
ly fixed to the surfaces involved. 

The effect of curing temperature on the.strength of 
aluminum-to-aluminum bonds is illustrated in Figure 2. 
The curve shows that bonds with shear strengths of 
approximately 3,000 pounds per square inch are readily 
obtainable with polyurethane-based adhesives. Shear 
strengths of this magnitude may be achieved with a 
curing time of 30 minutes at 180°C. These adhesives 
show considerable promise as a new tool for fabrication 
of metal assemblies. A joint made in this manner is 
essentially stress-free, which is frequently an important 
consideration. 

It is believed that the isocyanate group reacts with 
the thin oxide film on the metal, actually forming chemi- 
cal bonds or secondary valence forces between the polar 
groups of the polyurethane and the metal oxide surface. 
After curing, all the hydroxyl groups have been reacted 
with isocyanates ; consequently, the bonds are relatively 
water resistant. They are also oil resistant. Long expo- 
sure under high relative humidity conditions does not 
significantly weaken the bond. If, however, the bond 
is in direct contact with water, considerable strength 
is lost upon long exposure. The strength of the bond is 
not retained well at temperatures above 250°F. 





TABLE I—PuHyYSICAL PROPERTIES OF RESILIENT 
POLYURETHANE FOAM 


60/40 


Polyurethane Nat. Rub./GR-S 


Density, Ib./cu. ft. 6 
Tensile Strength, psi at 25°C. ..... 17 
Elongation, % at 25°C. 375 
Compression/Deflection at 25°C. 

SAITO TMM 3. ov diag Sbcoe ces sees s ; 0.42 
Compression Set: 

22 Hrs. at 70°C —% 4.6 

22 Hrs. at 25°C.—% “ey 4.1 
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TasLe II—OrmL AND WATER RESISTANCE OF 
RESILIENT POLYURETHANE FOAM 
Elongation, 


Os 
/€ 


Tensile 
Strength, psi 

Oil Resistance 

Original 

24 Hrs. @ 25°C., # 

24 Hrs. @ 25°C., 
Water Resistance 

Original 

24 Hrs. @ 


Fuel A... 
Fuel B... 





Polyurethane Foams 


Isocyanate-based foams may be made by reacting 
diisocyanates, such as toluene 2,4 diisocyanate, with 
glycols in the presence of water and a basic catalyst. 
In this system water reacts with an isocyanate group 
in the presence of the catalyst and liberates carbon di- 
oxide, as illustrated in Figure 3. Simultaneously, the 
isocyanate group reacts also with the hydroxyl groups 
of the glycol, linking the glycol units together through 
formation of a chain-like polymer, as illustrated in Fig- 
ure 1. The amine group, resulting from the reaction of 
water with the isocyanate group, further reacts with 
additional isocyanate to form a urea link as an integral 
part of the polymer. This is illustrated in Figure 4. The 
carbon dioxide is entrapped in the system by the rapid 
build-up in viscosity of the mass as condensation and 
cross-linking proceed. 

The type of glycol has a marked effect on the charac- 
ter of the finished foam. If a relatively low molecular 
weight polyol compound is used, the resulting polymer 
is very highly condensed and cross-linked and the foam 


is of a plastic nature. It possesses good dimensional 
stability and has high thermal insulating value, as in- 


dicated by “K” values of 0.21 to 0.3. 

During the actual foaming, the reaction mass is an 
excellent adhesive and consequently the foam adheres 
firmly to most surfaces with which it comes in contact 
during its formation (Figure 5). The exceptions are 
polyethylene, Mylar polyester film, Teflon polytetra- 
fluoroethylene, and wax. This adhesive property may be 
used in the fabrication of structural panels. The “skins” 
of such panels can be varied to include paper, metal, 
wood, and plastics. They are characterized by good 
structural rigidity, excellent sound and thermal insulat- 
ing properties, and light weight. 

The density of these plastic foams is readily varied 
between 2 and 20 pounds per cubic foot by adjusting 
the amount of water used in the recipe. This limits the 
amount of carbon dioxide liberated. Low molecular 
weight polyols are used to compensate for the smaller 
amount of water. The denser foams are extremely 
strong and tough. A dramatic application of this type 
of product is in the manufacture of radomes; here a 
high density foam is used between two concentric shells 
to provide dimensional strength, stability, and low weight 
without the use of metal parts. 

One of the outstanding features of these plastic foams 
is the ease with which they can be molded in place in 
complex cavities and around intricate shapes. The forms 
may be stripped from the moldings after the foam is set, 
or low-cost form materials can be used and left in place. 
This technique is of particular interest in connection 
with thermal insulation of complex piping ; conventional 
materials require considerable hand work for cutting 
and fitting. 
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FIG. 5—Left to right: aluminum to aluminum, wood 
to corrugated plastic, wood to wood, and insulation 
foamed in place on valve. 


The use of plasticizers in rigid foam formulations 
results in products which may have considerable flexi- 
bility and shock-absorbing capacity. Such products are 
well suited for crash-padding applications. 


Resilient Foams 


When relatively high molecular weight glycols are 
reacted with the isocyanate, resilient foams will result. 
These products are characterized by high tensile 
strength, excellent abrasion resistance, and resistance to 
tearing. They have exceptionally high load bearing ca- 
pacities and excellent aging properties. They are usually 
open cell foams. 

Physical properties of a typical resilient polyurethane 
foam are shown in Table I. The corresponding proper- 
ties of a natural rubber/GR-S foam have been included 
for comparison. A two-pound per cubic foot polyure- 
thane foam is compared with a six-pound per cubic foot 
natural rubber/GR-S foam. The polyurethane has ap- 
proximately 50 per cent more load bearing capacity, as 
indicated by the compression/deflection values. The oil 
and water resistance and the aging properties of a simi 
lar foam are summarized in Tables II and III, re 
spectively. 





TABLE IIJ—AGING PROPERTIES OF 
RESILIENT POLYURETHANE FOAM 
Comp./ Defi. 


psi to 
25% Comp. 


Tensile Elong., 
Strength, psi % 
Ozone Resistance (at 100 ppm) 
Original —— 0.6 
After 8 Hours 5 ; 0.4 
Oxygen Bomb (70°C.—300 psi) 
Original 24. 262 0.6 
After 28 Days a. ; 218 0.6 


Comp./Defl 
psi to 25% Comp 
Flex Resistance at 25°C. 
Original 
After 100,000 Flexes 
After 200,000 Flexes 








Jwaturac RUBBER - GR-S 


/ POLYURETHANE 


COMPRESSION DEFLECTION - PSi 








DEFLECTION, % 


FIG. 6—Compression-deflection curves (polyure- 
thane versus natural rubber/GR-S foam). 


Polyurethane foams have many attractive properties, 
including one property in which they are unique. This 
is concerned with the general character of the compres- 
sion/defiection curve. As shown in Figure 6, there is 
a marked flattened or plateau region of the curve, which 
indicates that a relatively small increment of compres- 
sion results in a marked increase in deflection. There 
is a diversity of opinion concerning this property. These 
foams have been described by various investigators as 
having a “yielding effect,” but no “fight back” or “shim- 
mying.” There is little doubt that polyurethane foams 
will find broad application in the cushioning and up- 
holstery fields because of their high strength and load 
bearing capacity per unit weight. 

Polyurethane foams should have definite processing 
advantages. Generally, the foam is self-curing and re- 
quires no further processing after it is formed. This fea- 
ture, coupled with the fact that the mass during the 
foaming operation is an excellent adhesive, enables one 
to foam-in-place and secure the foam to another material 
in a single operation. An upholstered unit could be made 
in this manner by foaming directly against the uphols- 
tery fabric in a suitable mold. 

Polyurethane foams should be particularly well-suited 
for rug backing; the foam’s high load bearing capacity 
would make an excellent cushion, and the adhesive qual- 
ity could be used as a tuft-locking agent. The material 
might be applied by spreading or spraying. 

Possible applications for resilient foams are illustrated 
in Figure 7. As in the case of the plastic foam, resilient 
foams can be made in a wide range of densities and 
flexibilities by adjusting the basic ingredients, i.e., glycol, 
diisocyanate and water. 





GENERAL PROPERTIES OF VULCANIZATES 
oF ADIPRENE B 


TaBLe IV 


15 parts 
Gum Carbon Black 


300% Modulus, psi ... 1100 2000 
Tensile Strength, psi 5400 5000 
Elongation, % 

Shore A Hardness 

Compression Set, 70°C. 

Resilience, ASTM—% 


Brittle Point Below —65°C. 











TABLE V—PROPERTIES OF VULCANIZATES OF 
ADIPRENE B AFTER AGING 





Gum . 

M-300, Tensile, Elong., 
psi psi % 
Original 1100 5400 600 
14 Days 121°C. Oven 800 1900 950 
14 Days 70°C. Oxygen Bomb 1300 4500 520 
14 Days 70°C. Water 3000 750 





Fluid Polyurethane Polymers 


Polyurethanes, and particularly the resilient foams, 
suggest the possibility of a fluid polyurethane elastomer. 
Fluid polymers have long stimulated the imaginations 
of rubber chemists; resilient foams might be regarded 
as an application of a fluid polyurethane. 

Some of the early work in this field was concerned 
with vulcanization of low molecular weight fluid poly- 
urethanes to form solid elastomer products. Tires for 
industrial trucks were made in this manner, and _ poly- 
urethane rubber was first applied to pneumatic tires in 
the form of a fluid. 

The fluid polymers described in the literature are rela- 
tively low molecular weight isocyanate-terminated poly- 
urethanes. They may be vulcanized or cured by treating 
the polymer with a compound which is bi-functional 
with respect to active hydrogen; diamines, glycols and, 
in certain cases, extremely small quantities of water 
may be used. Any appreciable quantity of water would 
lead to excessive carbon dioxide through reaction with 
the isocyanate groups. This would cause bubble formation 
and blowing of the vulcanizate. Water from the atmos- 
phere may be used for curing thin layers of the fluid 
polymer. In this case carbon dioxide diffuses from the 
thin film without the formation of bubbles. 

There are obvious disadvantages to a product of this 
nature. The fact that the isocyanate group reacts with 
moisture of the atmosphere creates a problem in handling 
and storing the fluid. The pot life of the compound might 
be relatively short, because of the inherent reactivity of 
the isocyanate with some curing agents. 

On the other hand, a fluid polymer system has great 
flexibility with respect to application. If stable systems 
can be devised, compounding of a fluid material is bas- 


FIG. 7—Possible applications for resilient poly- 
urethane foams are indicated by these products. 
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TABLE VI—EFrrect or CARBON BLACK ON PROPERTIES 


Adiprene B 100 100 100 
Curing Agent hater tid + 4 4 
EPC Black —- 15 30 45 
>: 30’ @ 274°F. 

Modulus at 300%, psi........ 1050 2400 3300 3800 
Tensile Strength, psi 5500 5000 4500 
Elongation, % . 5 625 600 500 
Resilience ASTM 76 71 68 

71 76 81 





ically more simple than a solid polymer. A fluid polymer 
could be used as a casting or molding composition. Com- 
paratively low pressures would give excellent detail, 
simplifying design and construction of the mold. Such 
a system is also suited to spreading operations. 


Urethane Rubber 


Urethane rubber can be made by reacting a diisocyan- 
ate with a high molecular weight glycol as shown in 
Figure 1. It is essential that the raw polymer possess 
sufficient reactivity to permit vulcanization. It must have 
a molecular weight high enough to permit extending 
and cross-linking during the curing operation, yet suf- 
ficiently low molecular weight and viscosity to permit 
processing prior to vulcanization. Vulcanization is ef- 
fected by treatment with additional diisocyanate, which 
may differ from the diisocyanate used for the polymer 
preparation. 

As in the case of rubber, the exact nature of the vul- 
canization reaction is not well understood. One possible 
mechanism involves the introduction of cross-links by 
the reaction of two isocyanate groups of the diisocyanate 
molecule with different polyurethane rubber molecules 
through active hydrogen atoms. 

Urethane rubbers possess excellent physical proper- 
ties. Compared with other elastomers, their abrasion 
resistance is particularly outstanding. In addition, they 
have high strength and resistance to tearing, are oil 
resistant, and slow aging. Some of them have low brittle 
points. Urethane rubbers on the whole are reportedly 
very difficult to process by conventional means. Recently, 


FIG. 8—Top-—-New retread of Adiprene B; Center 

—-Tread of Adiprene B after 28,000 miles of road 

testing ; Bottom—First-line GR-S tire after 28,000 
miles on same car. 
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“ADIPRENE” B 
/ EPC BLACK 
6 CURING AGENT 


"ADIPRENE” B "ADIPRENE” 68 


10 EPC BLACK 1S EPC BLACK 
6 CURING AGENT 


6 CURING AGENT 


FIG. 9—Effect of carbon black on resistance to 
chipping is indicated in these cross sections 


however, DuPont chemists developed a rubber of this 
class which possesses improved processability, compared 
to earlier prototypes. At the same time the improved 
product—trade-marked Adiprene B—retains the out 
standing physical properties characteristic of its class. 
Its general properties are summarized in Table IV. 

The data in Table IV show the excellent strength of 
Adiprene B urethane rubber and its very good elasticity. 
The properties of the black stock show that considerable 
reinforcement is achieved by using carbon black fillers. 
The new rubber has a particularly low brittle point. 

Aging characteristics of Adiprene B gum stocks are 
summarized in Table V. Unlike many other synthetic 
elastomers, oven aging causes the vulcanizate to soften 
rather than harden. In addition to increasing modulus, 
carbon black improves resistance to weathering. No 
cracking or crazing were observed in black stocks after 
18 months’ exposure in Florida. Carbon black also im 
proves aging properties in water at 70°C. 

One of the most obvious uses for a polymer with 
these general properties is tire treads. Many expert- 
mental tires have been made in the DuPont Rubber 
Laboratory by a recapping technique, and a large 
number of these have been road-tested. Tire treads 
of Adiprene B applied as retreads and operated for as 
much as 28,000 miles still had approximately two-thirds 
of the initial tread remaining at the end of the test 
(Figure 8). In general, tests indicate that a tire tread 
made of this rubber should give about twice the service 
of a conventional GR-S tread. 

As to the compounding characteristics of the new 
urethane rubber, data in Table VI illustrate the effects 
of carbon black. Considerable reinforcement is obtained 
with 30 parts loading of EPC carbon black without 
significant loss in tensile strength and elongation. Tire 
tread cross sections shown in Figure 9 illustrate the 
effect of carbon black on resistance to chipping; 15 
parts appear to be optimum. 

Effects of the amount of curing agent employed are 
shown in Table VII. Adiprene B urethane rubber 
behaves like other elastomers, since there is an optimum 





TaBLE VII—EFFect oF CURING AGENT ON 
VULCANIZATE PROPERTIES 


PR Ie mo Sina 5 03 avon 100 100 
Curing Agent 2 


Modulus at 300%, psi 
Tensile Strength, psi 
Elongation, % 

Resilience ASTM, % 











TABLE VIII—Errect oF PLASTICIZER ON PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES 


Adiprene B 100 100 
EPC Black : 15 15 
Plasticizer - 15 25 
Curing Agent 6 8 


Modulus at 300%, psi 

Tensile Strength, psi ......... 
Elongation, % ........... 
Hardnéss, Shore A .......... 


TABLE [X—PROPERTIES OF PLASTICIZED ADIPRENE B 


Adiprene B 100 100 100 
EPC Black 15 15 15 
Plasticizer 15 25 
Curing Agent 6 8 
Mooney Viscosity (MS-4, 

250°F.) : 30 
Mooney Scorch at 250°F. .... F 25 


wo" 


Extrusion in 6” Tuber 


Extrudate Temperature, °F... 310 
Scorch Time, minutes 1 





amount of curing agent for best over-all properties. 
In this case it is about four parts of curing agent. 

The effect of a plasticizer on vulcanizate properties 
is summarized in Table VIII. A liquid butadiene acrylo- 
nitrile copolymer, the most effective plasticizer found, 
degrades the physical properties when used in amounts 
exceeding 15 parts. The low physical properties of 
stocks containing 25 parts of plasticizer are reflected 
in poor tread wear when these stocks were used in 
tire treads. 

Compared with natural rubber and GR-S, stocks of 
Adiprene B, even in its present state of development, 
are difficult to process. The raw polymer is extremely 
stable, but compounded stocks are scorchy. In some 
cases, as soon as the curing agent is added an irre- 
versible curing action starts; such stocks do not re- 
spond to breakdown treatment. Recent work has re- 
sulted in marked improvement in the general process- 
ability of this urethane rubber. This has been achieved 
with the use of a more suitable plasticizer, and a less 
active diisocyanate curing agent, Hylene DMM organic 
isocyanate. Data in Table IX illustrate the improve- 
ments in processability achieved through use of this 
curing agent and plasticizer. 

Plasticizers facilitate processing of Adiprene B ure- 
thane rubber by reducing viscosity, improving Mooney 
scorch and reducing the temperature of the stock, and, 
consequently, scorch time in the extruder. Fifteen and 
25 parts of a liquid butadiene-acrylonitrile copolymer 
plasticizer are effective in reducing the Mooney vis- 
cosity of this particular raw stock from 95 to 45 and 
30, respectively. The corresponding Mooney scorch 
times at 250°F. were increased from 5 to 20 and 25 
minutes. 

Extrusion characteristics of tread caps made from 
these compounds have been studied and the results 
briefly summarized in Table IX. Without plasticizer, 
extrusion temperatures were impractically high. The 
stock scorched. Fifteen parts of plasticizer was suffi- 
cient to reduce the extrusion temperature to 220°F. and 
extend the scorch time from less than one minute to 


more than 50 minutes. Twenty-five parts of plasticizer 
gave a stock possessing even greater safety. 

Stocks of Adiprene B containing 15 parts of plas- 
ticizer have been successfully extruded in the laboratory 
as much as six days after mixing. These extrusions 
were applied to tire carcasses as recaps and cured sev- 
eral days after extrusion. 

In addition to tire treads, Adiprene B should be of 
interest for other uses which require good abrasion 
resistance, high tensile strength and solvent resistance. 
Oil field supplies, mechanical goods, footwear and cut 
thread illustrate possible applications. 


Conclusion 


In this review of isocyanates, the objective has been 
to relate some of the steps which are leading to the 
commercial development of this unique class of com- 
pounds and to show the broad potential applicability of 
isocyanates and isocyanate reaction products in the fields 
of adhesives, foam products, fluid polymers and ure- 
thane rubbers. 
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Coming Next Month... 


other products. Watch for it! 





“A Study of GR-S Faceblank Compounds,” by Capt. Melvin P. Marks, of the U. S. Chemical 
Corps, and Dr. H. A. Winkelmann, of Dryden Rubber. The study included the evaluation of 14 
low temperature polymers and the results are covered in 20 tables and 23 charts and graphs. Al- 
though confined to gas masks, the results of the study are already finding application in many 
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Chemical Forces in the 
Reinforcement of Rubber by Carbon Black 


By MERTON L. STUDEBAKER 


Philblack Sales Division, Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 


EINFORCEMENT is the improvement of rubber 
which makes it more suitable for a given use. Car- 
bon black is the chief reinforcing agent. The nature 

of the interaction between carbon black and rubber is 
very incompletely understood. There are two schools of 
thought. One group holds that reinforcement involves 
the action of physical forces of attraction. The other 
school believes that only chemical forces are important. 
It will probably be found that both types of forces are 
involved in reinforcement. 

There can be little doubt that physical forces of at- 
traction exist between the carbon black and the rubber, 
and also that attractive forces exist between the carbon 
black particles themselves within the rubber matrix. 
However, it has not been established that these physical 
forces are sufficiently strong to account for the phenom- 
enon of reinforcement. Houwink (1) has made an in- 
teresting contribution along these lines. 

Evidence has been accumulating which indicates that 
chemical effects are involved in carbon black-rubber 
interaction. These experiments leave much to be de- 
sired—they usually present indirect, rather than direct, 
evidence. Furthermore, the phenomena themselves may 
or may not be connected with what we call “reinforce- 
ment.” However, it seems appropriate at this time to 
review these experiments and to attempt to evaluate 
the evidence for a chemical concept of reinforcement. 


Nature of the Surface of Carbon Black 


3efore discussing the experiments pertaining to the 
nature of rubber-carbon black interaction, it seems de- 
sirable to discuss what is and what is not known about 
the surface of carbon black. The properties of carbon 
black as an oxidizing agent will also be briefly discussed. 

Our picture of the internal structure of carbon black 
is obtained from X-ray analyses. These indicate that 
carbon black is a material which can be described as a 
solid product composed mainly of layers of carbon 
atoms which are intermediate between graphitic layers 
and large aromatic hydrocarbons. Unpublished X-ray 
analyses by Leroy Alexander and his co-workers at 
Mellon Institute indicate that between roughly 70 and 
93% of the carbon atoms in rubber grade carbon blacks 
are organized in this manner. (Cf., Paper by Leroy 
Alexander and Elmer C. Sommer delivered before the 
Joint Meeting of the Pittsburgh Diffraction Conference 
and the American Crystallographic Association, No- 
vember 4, 1954.) The remainder is in a less organized 
form. These “disorganized” carbon atoms could be pre- 
sent as aliphatic chains—which is not considered very 
likely considering the conditions of formation of the 
carbon black in the flame. Alternately, and more likely, 
the disorganized atoms may be present largely as carbon 
atoms connecting the crystallites or planes within the 


Note: This paper is based on a talk oF by the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group on October 5, 195 


author before the 
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crystallites. Gibson, Holohan and Riley (2) have indi- 
cated structures which might account for the presence of 
“disorganized” carbon in a three-dimensional structure. 

At any rate, some of the carbon atoms at the edges of 
the graphitic planes may not be in rings. The oxygen 
content of carbon is completely or almost completely 
on the surface of the particles, presumably, in groups 
familiar to organic chemists. These oxygen-containing 
groups could be formed when the aromatic rings are rup- 
tured by oxidation as in the flames in which the carbon 
black is formed, or they could be formed after the 
particle is removed from the flame as in the channel 
black process, or by auto-oxidation. 

Hence, we might theorize that at least the oxygen- 
containing groups shown in Figure 1 would be con- 
ceivable. Of these, it is probably safe to assume that 
the peroxides and hydroperoxides would be too unstable 
to be present in appreciable quantities when the carbon 
emerges from the flame. Ether groups might be pres- 
ent and would not be disclosed by the methods of group 
analysis which have been developed. The problem is 
similar to that encountered in the group analysis of coals 
where unreacting oxygen is assumed to be present in 
ether groups. However, it is not easy to visualize the 
mechanism by which the ether groups would be formed. 


OH 
COOH <= 
COOH & 


(1) Phenolic (2) Carboxyl (3) Acid Anhydride 


° 
Oo 
3 x H, 
” ° 


(5) 1, 4-Quinone (6) Ketone 


(The separation of 
the oxygen atoms might 
be by a number of rings) 


cme O-OH - 
d + ete, 


(7) Aldehyde 


oe tes 


(9) Ether 


(4) 1, 2-Quinone 


(8) Peroxides of Various Types 


Bom BS 


(10) Alcohol 


FIG. 1—Oxygen-containing groups. 





Aldehyde and ketone groups could be present on the 
surface of carbon black, but it is not considered likely 
that they account for appreciable percentages of the 
oxygen present. In a sealed tube at 180°C., a 20% 
solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride did not pro- 
duce an oxime from Spheron 9 even after heating for 
8 hours. The hydrogen contents of the carbon blacks, 
Philblack 0 and Spheron 9, were increased about 15% 
by the treatment, indicating that the reagent acted only 
as a reducing agent. 2,4-dinitrophenyl hydrazine was 
also almost without effect on Spheron 9. These obser- 
vations indicate that aldehyde and ketone groups are 
either not present in appreciable quantity, or, if present, 
they are less reactive than such groups in normal or- 
ganic compounds.* In general, it would seem that the 
reactivity of the carbon black towards oxygen is too 
small for aldehydes. We would expect aldehydes to 
react on oxidation to form carboxyl groups, and hence 
we would not expect to find them in large amounts on 
the surface of channel blacks which are subjected to 
oxidation after they are deposited on the channel irons. 
The case for alcohol groups is similar to that for alde- 
hydes, and they are not believed to be present on carbon 
blacks in measurable amounts. 

Two studies have been reported in the literature in 
which serious attempts were made to study the nature 
of the oxygen-containing groups present on the surface 
of carbon black. Smith and Schaeffer (3) reported work 
which indicates that quite a variety of oxygen-contain- 
ing groups can be found in the decomposition products 
of carbon black which is bombarded with electrons. 
C—H, —OH, —CHO, —COOH, and C=O groups 
were indicated, but quantitative comparison of the 
amounts of these groups on a given sample was not 
possible. 

Villars (4) has also studied the surface of carbon 
black using the Grignard, reagent. Based on the methane 
evolved, he reported that roughly 14% of the oxygen 
could be accounted for as being present in groups con- 
taining active hydrogen, presumably —COOH or —OH 
groups. Furthermore, other groups—possibly aldehyde, 
ketone, or quinone groups—were apparently present, 
judged by the consumption of the Grignard reagent 
without evolution of methane. 

Dr. E. W. D. Huffman of the Huffman Microanalyti- 
cal Laboratories, Dr. A. C. Wolfe of the University of 
Akron, and the author have attempted to study the sur- 
face groups on carbon black using the very active re- 
agent, diazomethane. The results will be presented in 
detail at another time, but it can be revealed that the 
data, although not conclusive, can be interpreted as 
showing that quite an appreciable amount of the oxygen 
present on channel type carbon black may be present 
as 1,4- and possibly 1,2-quinone groups. A small amount 
of the oxygen could be accounted for as phenolic and 
carboxyl oxygen on the rubber grade carbon blacks, 
but the amounts of such groups on channel blacks 
would only amount to some 11 to 16% of the total oxy- 
gen. Lesser amounts were found in furnace blacks. 
This is even less than was found by Villars. 

It might be mentioned that Barton, Smallwood, and 
Ganzhorn (5) suggested that ““———-of the various func- 
tional groups present on the surface of carbon black— 
(quinones) seem to offer the greatest possibilities for 
chemical bonding carbon black to rubber.” 


Behavior of Carbon Black as Oxidizing Agents 
Fisher (6) 


Quinones, of course, are oxidizing agents. 
has shown that they will vulcanize rubber. Furthermore, 
Rehner and Flory (7) have shown that quinone dioxime 


70 


in the presence of an oxidizing agent has a pronounced 
vulcanizing activity on Butyl rubber. 

In the presence of channel black, the dioxime becomes 
active, indicating that the oxygen associated with the 
channel black is involved. A carbon black with very little 
oxygen on the surface, Gastex, is ineffective. 

A considerable number of rather simple reactions 
could be cited to illustrate the properties of carbon blacks 
as oxidizing agents. We will mention two examples : 

(1) Carbon black oxidizes acid-potassium iodide solu- 
tions. The reaction in air is rapid in the case of channel 
type carbon blacks. In the presence of furnace blacks, 
the reaction is considerably slower. It seems quite 
possible that the slower reaction is due to the oxygen 
from the air being adsorbed by the furnace black and 
that the combination of furnace black and oxygen 
then acts as an oxygen electrode. 

(2) Carbon black will oxidize ferrous ions to ferric 
ions. Channel blacks are more active than furnace 
blacks. 

These are only typical instances of the oxidizing action 
of carbon black. This oxidizing power is a function 
of the oxygen content of the carbon black. Under 
certain conditions carbon black acts as a reducing agent, 
as in the production of certain metals from their oxides, 
or in combustion. Strong oxidizing agents, like nitric, 
sulfuric or chromic acids, potassium permanganate, etc., 
are reduced by carbon blacks. Of course, these are 
very severe treatments, but the various carbons differ 
considerably in their action as reducing agents. 

Hence, oxidation-reduction properties would seem to 
be important in considering the action of carbon black 
on rubber, sulfur and accelerator systems. This will be 
discussed later. 


Chemical Effects in Rubber 


The most direct evidence for chemical forces in rein- 
forcement falls into two chief catagories: (1) the effect 
of heat on carbon black-rubber systems, and (2) the 
effect of carbon black on the rate of vulcanization. In 
addition to these, a number of theoretical attempts have 
been made to correlate cross-linking with reinforcement 
(8,9,10). Here the assumption is generally made that 
chemical forces are indicated by an increase in modulus 
or in equilibrium modulus due to the presence of car- 
bon black. Certainly these effects indicate the presence 
of strong forces, but it does not seem to have been 
demonstrated that these are necessarily chemical in 
nature. Although Blanchard and Parkinson (9) have 
presented rather convincing evidence that both “strong” 
linkages and “weak” linkages are involved in reinforce- 
ment, Blanchard (11) recently indicated that he has con- 
siderable doubts as to whether they are chemical or 
physical. 

Note: In this paper we have purposely avoided any 
discussion of the work on “bond rubber” and ‘carbon 
gel” which has frequently been cited as showing that 
reinforcement involves chemical forces between carbon 
black and rubber or between carbon black, rubber, and 
oxygen. These phenomena appear to be in a state of 
utter confusion with many conflicting results and a whole 
legion of experimental techniques. It thus is virtually 
impossible to make comparisons between results ob- 
tained in different laboratories. 

We have also chosen to avoid discussion of two recent 
studies by W. F. Watson and by V. A. Garten and G. K. 
Sutherland, both of which were reported at the Third 
” © After treating the samples with hydroxylamine hydrochloride or 2,4- 
dinitrophenyl hydrazine the samples were given prolonged washing with 


distilled water to remove the reagent. If any appreciable amount of deriva- 
tives were produced by the treatment, they were unstable to hydrolysis. 
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Rubber Technology Conference, held in London, in June, 
1954. These studies demonstrated that carbon black 
could act as an acceptor for free radicals. This in it- 
self is not surprising and would not seem to explain 
reinforcement. However, a very interesting correlation 
between modulus, ‘active centers” as measured by a free 
radical reaction, and the radius of the particles was 
demonstrated in the latter paper. The full significance 
of this work must await further experimentation. At- 
tempts to confirm the Garten and Sutherland relation- 
ship have not been successful in our laboratory. 


Effect of Heat on Carbon Black-Rubber Mixtures 


In 1938, Gerke, Ganzhorn, Howland, and Smallwood 
(12) of the U. S. Rubber Co. obtained a patent on a 
process of heating carbon black-rubber mixtures to be- 
tween 300 and 370°F. from 10 to about 60 minutes. 
The resulting product was reported to have higher re- 
sistance to abrasion, lower modulus at low elongations, 
higher modulus above 300% elongation, lower hysteresis 
loss and higher electrical resistivity than the same stocks 
without the heat treatment. Other patents have been 
issued covering modifications of the process. A number 
of oxidizing agents act as “promoters” to augment the 
process. Practically all the work has been done on 
channel black which readily produces the effect. Furnace 
blacks without promoters generally do not respond at 
all, or, if they respond, the effects are small. As pointed 
out recently by Barton et al (5) the ability of a carbon 
black masterbatch to respond to heat treatment seems to 
be directly related to the oxygen content of the carbon 
black—the higher the oxygen content, the greater the 
response. 

When a Butyl rubber-channel black masterbatch is 
given a prolonged hot mixing—or alternately repeated- 
ly heated in steam, cooled, and cold milled—the rein- 
forcement of the Butyl rubber by the channel black is 


augmented. The modulus and abrasion resistance is 
increased, the tensile strength and elongation are vir- 
tually unchanged, and the hysteresis properties are im- 


proved (73). Furnace blacks without “promoters” do 
not respond to the hot mixing or to the cyclic heating 
and cold milling. In the presence of oxidizing agents 
like p-dinitrosobenzene (Polyac) and many other com- 
pounds, the furnace blacks respond similar to the chan- 
nel blacks alone. This would indicate that the oxygen 
present on the channel black surface can act like an oxi- 
dizing agent (e.g., like a quinone). 

The activation energy of the process was found to be 
16 kilocalories per mole. Barton et al. (5) found an 
activation energy of 18 kilocalories per mole for their 
experiments on the interaction of channel black and na- 
tural rubber. This figure was used by Barton as an in- 
dication of a chemical reaction between the channel black 
and the rubber. 

These experiments indicate that an interaction between 
carbon black and rubber takes place under certain condi- 
tions of heating and milling. Channel blacks respond 
more vigorously than furnace blacks. But, in general, 





TaBLE I—REACTION BETWEEN PHILBLAcKk O (HAF) 
AND SULFUR aT 150°C. 
Sample % Sulfur 
Philblack O, untreated Dac walk Caard sao ceeoe Gane. 
Philblack O, heated with sulfur, 
extracted, dried at 150°C. 
Philblack O, heated with sulfur, 
Cxtrmcied. Cried: BF Be Gane ko atkins cobb va ce eee 
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TaBLe I[—Reaction BETWEEN PHILBLACK O (HAF) 
AND SULFUR IN MINERAL OIL AND SQUALENE 


[Reaction Mixture: Philblack O, 5 g; Sulfur, 0.3 ¢; 
Medium (mineral oil or squalene), 10 g 
¥ Mineral Oil Squalene 
Temperature % Sulfur % Sulfur 
100°C. 0.35 0.36 
Tzs C. 0.36 0.38 
150°C. 0.36 0.46 





we consider furnace blacks to be more effective as re- 
inforcing agents than the channel blacks of comparable 
particle size. Hence, this type of interaction between 
rubber and the oxygen of the carbon blacks cannot be 
the only thing involved in what we call “reinforcement”. 

Sulfur is one of the promoting agents for furnace 
black in the Butyl rubber-carbon black interaction de- 
scribed by Gessler et al. (13). This is probably as 
strong evidence as has been reported that a chemical re- 
action can take place between rubber, sulfur, and car- 
bon black. 


Carbon Black-Sulfur Interaction 


From the work of Wibaut (14) in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, it is known that various types of carbon will 
react with sulfur and sulfur-containing compounds. 
Lewis (15) presents analyses which show that this is a 
dehydrogenating reaction—the hydrogen of the carbon 
being removed by the sulfur as hydrogen sulfide. It is 
significant that Wibaut could not demonstrate a reaction 
between graphite, which contains no hydrogen, and 
sulfur. 

It has not been shown that carbon black and sulfur 
react at appreciable velocity at the temperatures common 
in vulcanization. To test this, we have conducted the 
following experiments which should be considered as 
preliminary to a more thorough investigation of the 
carbon-sulfur-rubber interaction : 

One gram of Philback O and nine grams of sulfur 
were heated with stirring for 18 hours at 150°C. After 
cooling, the mixture was ground in a mortar and then 
extracted with toluene for 14 days. Two analytical 
samples were removed. One was dried for one hour 
at 150°C. in dry nitrogen. The other was heated in dry 
nitrogen for one hour at 1000°C. Sulfur determinations 
on these samples and on the original Philblack O are 
listed in Table I. Since the analyses were run with an 
accuracy of +0.01%, the differences are significant. It 
is evident that some sulfur has reacted with the carbon 
black and that it is very tightly held. 

Similar experiments have been conducted by heating 
Philblack O with smaller amounts of sulfur in mineral 
oil and in squalene, a hydrocarbon which ean be visu- 
alized as being built up from condensed isoprene units 
in the same manner as natural rubber, but with a con- 
siderably smaller molecular weight. The data are pre- 
sented in Table II. In mineral oil, only a small increase 
in sulfur content was found. However, in squalene at 
150°C., the increase in sulfur content was larger. 

The mixtures were heated for one hour at the tem- 
peratures indicated. They were then extracted 14 days 
with toluene, dried and heated in an air oven for 4% 
hours. They were then extracted for an additional 14 
days, dried and analyzed. The analyses of the untreated 
Philblack O and the Philblack O sample treated for one 
hour with sulfur in squalene and extracted 28 days are 
as follows: 





Treated 
% Carbon 98.09 
% Hydrogen i 0.43 
% Sulfur 3 0.46 
% 22 0.21 


Untreated 


The increase in hydrogen content indicates that some 
of the squalene remained with the carbon black even 
after the prolonged extraction. This combined with the 
increase in sulfur content suggests the possibility that, 
during the reaction, this squalene was bound to the 
carbon black through sulfur linkages. 

Stearnes and Johnson (8) and Thornhill and Smith 
(16) have shown that the amount of combined sulfur in 
rubber stocks (accelerated and unaccelerated) is in- 
creased by the presence of carbon black. However, the 
principal effect here may very well be the influence of 
the carbon black on the vulcanization reaction. Because 
of the difference in the oxidizing characteristics of 
channel blacks and furnace blacks, and because the ac- 
celerators of vulcanization are quite sensitive to oxidiz- 
ing agents, an investigation of the effect of various car- 
bon blacks on the accelerators themselves can be ex- 
pected to reveal explanations for the different behavior 
of the various types of carbon black on sulfur-acceler- 
ator-rubber systems during processing (scorch) and 
vulcanization. It is my understanding that work along 
these lines has been started (17). The whole vulcani- 


zation reaction seems to involve a complex oxidation- 
reduction mechanism, and the oxidation-reduction prop- 
erties of carbon black are very likely important in reg- 
ulating the course of the vulcanization reaction. 


Unsaturation in Carbon Black 


Stearnes and Johnson (8) also reported work in 
which the reaction between carbon black and bromine 
was studied. They reported that, during the early stages 
of the carbon black-bromine interaction, a similarity 
exists between this reaction and the reaction between 
olefins and bromine. They then measured the amount 
of bromine added at a rather arbitrarily determined end 
point and assumed that this amount of bromine was 
proportional to the “unsaturation” of the surface. They 
then drew an analogy between the “unsaturation” of the 
carbon black surface and the ethylenic type bonds in 
rubber and postulated that sulfur would react with both. 
From these and other experiments, the conclusion was 
reached that, during vulcanization, the polymer was 
linked to the carbon black particles by sulfur bridges. 

Unsaturation should be determinable by methods com- 
mon to organic analysis. One common reaction which 
is used to determine unsaturation in organic compounds 
is hydrogenation in the presence of the Adams (re- 
duced platinum oxide) catalyst. Five carbon black 
samples were analyzed in this manner. It was found 
that one hydrogen atom was added for each 3.6 oxygen 
atoms present in the samples. The correlation was satis- 
factory. If the unsaturation is related to the oxygen 
content of the carbon black, as our results indicate, then 
it is another property which is related to experiments 
like those of Barton et al. and Gessler et al. and would 
not seem to be a suitable measure of what we call re- 
inforcement. However, if quinone type oxygen were 
present as a part of the oxygen on the carbon black, 
at least a part of the hydrogen uptake would involve the 
reduction of quinone groups to hydroquinone groups 
rather than hydrogenation of the aromatic nuclei. Some 
unsaturation is always a part of the quinone structure; 
but in a very highly resonating system like that of the 
carbon black layer planes, the reactivity of such unsatu- 
ration may be considerably different from the reactivity 


of normal or lower molecular weight unsaturated com- 
pounds. 

The results of Stearnes and Johnson and the others 
described are apt to leave the chemist with a feeling that 
they indicate possibilities but that it still has not been 
definitely demonstrated that  carbon-sulfur-rubber 
bridges are formed during vulcanization. The effects 
noted could be due to an effect of the carbon black upon 
the vulcanizing agents themselves, or upon the course 
of the vulcanization reaction. This is certainly indicated 
in the work of Wiegand (18) and of Thornhill and 
Smith (16). These latter authors showed that the re- 
duction of unsaturation of rubber during vulcanization is 
greatly reduced by the presence of carbon black. This 
effect is especially great in accelerated systems. 


Conclusion 


Physical forces are present in carbon black-rubber 
systems, but there is some doubt that they are of suffi- 
cient strength to account for the phenomenon of rein- 
forcement. Chemical forces would be expected to be 
stronger, but direct evidence for their existence is 
fragmentary and generally inconclusive in the most 
highly reinforced compounds, e.g., fine particle size 
furnace blacks in natural or GR-S type synthetic rubber. 
Chemical forces are indicated in the interaction of vari- 
ous types of rubber with channel type carbon black dur- 
ing heat treatment. Similar effects can be brought 
about in rubber-furnace black systems by various “pro- 
moters.”” However, this phenomenon in itself is not 
what is meant by reinforcement. It can be more prop- 
erly thought of as augmenting reinforcement. 

At any rate, the idea that carbon black is a chem- 
ically inert material needs revision. The study of such 
complicated systems as a loaded vulcanizate by ordinary 
chemical methods is beset with tremendous difficulties, 
but it is hoped that such methods can be devised. Defi- 
nite experiments demonstrating carbon  black-sulfur- 
rubber bridges or similar chemical interaction in highly 
reinforced stocks wouid be of considerable interest and 
importance. 
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The Morphology of a Sulfur-Vulcanizable 
Rubber-Silicone Polymer 


By DR. ERNST A. HAUSER 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


N September, 1954, a paper describing morphological 
studies of silicone rubbers was presented at the 126th 
National Meeting of the American Chemical So- 

ciety(2). Only the morphology of elastic silicones and 
of a combination of an elastic silicone with natural 
rubber (smoked sheet) in the absence of standard vul- 
canizing agents was investigated at that time. Just about 
then, the Dow Corning Corporation announced a new 
polymer which could be compounded and covulcanized 
with Butyl rubber by the use of sulfur as vulcanizing 
agent. According to the initial information offered, 
these covulcanized products were serviceable over a wide 
range of temperatures and showed greater resistance to 
weathering than any standard natural or synthetic 
rubber(7). 

Dow Corning 410 Gum, which is used for this pur- 
pose, is a clear, colorless polymer exhibiting high vis- 
cosity. It can be compounded and covulcanized by meth- 
ods which are recognized as standard procedures for 
the fabrication of natural or synthetic rubber goods. The 
only formulation given in Dow Corning’s descriptive 
leaflets is the combination of Butyl GR-I-15 and the 
410 Gum with Statex 125, zinc oxide, sulfur, Ethyl 
Selenac and Captax. It is pointed out that the gum 
increases the resistance of “organic” rubbers to oxida- 
tion, hot oils, corona, ozone and weathering. 

Tests have been carried out, for example, with a nitrile 
rubber which showed failure cracks in less than 30 
minutes. If a 50-50 blend with Dow Corning 410 Gum 
was compounded with the same fillers, vulcanized, and 





FIG. 1—Milled Butyl rubber—Ultropak photomi- 
crograph—Original magnification 600-x. 
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FIG. 2—Milled natural rubber (smoked sheet) 


Ultropak photomicrograph—Original magnification 


OOO x. 


then tested, no cracks occurred even after more than 
eight hours. 


Compounding 


For the present study, two compounds were prepared, 
one with Butyl rubber (GR-I-15) and the other with 
natural rubber (smoked sheet). Each was then com- 
bined with Dow Corning +10 Gum. In these compounds 
Statex 125 was replaced by the organophilic clay known 
as “Bentone” (3, 4, 5). 

120 parts of Bentone 34 were milled into 300 parts of 
Dow Corning 410 Gum, and then 160 parts of this com- 
pound were milled into 360 parts of the following com- 
pound : 


3utyl rubber (GR-I-15) or 


Natural rubber (smoked sheet) . 450 
ENO asi a cick Mie soa aulh oie cb obs 15 
its oh <4 a's cman 3 oe 10 


After the two compounds had been combined by mix- 
ing them together, 8 parts of Age-Rite Alba and 6 parts 
of Captax were incorporated into them, either on the 
rubber mill or in a Banbury mixer. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the mill must be well heated to accom- 
plish a truly satisfactory combination of the two basic 
compounds. The use of a Banbury mixer is advisable 
since it automatically gives a higher temperature and 
controls it more carefully and at the same time mixing 





FIG. 3—Milled Dow Corning 410 Gum—Ultropak 
photomicrograph—Original magnification 600x. 


is faster and far more thorough. The compounded prod- 
uct may now be vulcanized by the methods customary 
for the vulcanization of natural or synthetic rubber 
products. 

The substitution of Bentone for Statex gives a prod- 
uct which, when vulcanized, shows higher elongation 
and also superior tensile strength. It should also be 
noted that the use of Bentone does not affect the color 
of the finished product in any way. This is most prob- 
ably due to its very thin particles which are of platey 
character. 


Morphological Studies 


For this investigation, several samples were studied 
in the unvulcanized state and one was vulcanized under 


FIG. 5—Butyl rubber and Dow Corning 410 Gum 
with all compounding ingredients—Electron micro- 
graph——Original magnification 10,000x. 


FIG. 4—Butyl rubber and Dow Corning 410 Gum 
with all compounding ingredients—Electron micro- 
graph—Original magnification 2,000x. 


the Ultropak microscope. One set of samples was sub- 
jected to milling only, and another to both milling and 
compounding. They were then dispersed in benzene or 
toluene (for ultramicroscopic studies) or in para-cymene 
and butyl acetate (for electron microscopic studies) at a 
concentration of 1% by weight. It was found advisable 
to agitate these dispersions for several hours before use. 

One or two drops of the selected dispersion are then 
either placed on the surface of water in a Petri dish or 
are spread onto a parlodin-coated glass slide and trans- 
ferred to a specimen grid. When the dispersion in the 
organic solvent is deposited on water in a Petri dish, 
some of the solvent is first allowed to evaporate and then 
the fine wire gauze normally used for electron micro- 
scopic studies is submerged in the water and lifted up 
through the organic dispersion. It is then held briefly 


FIG. 6—Butyl rubber and Dow Corning 410 Gum 
completely compounded—Ultropak photomicrograph 
—Original magnification 440x. 
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Natural rubber (smoked sheet) and Dow 
Unvulcanized—Ultropak photo- 
Original magnification 1440x 


FIG. 7 
Corning 410 Gum 
micrograph 


on a sheet of filter paper to blot off the excess solvent. 
The sample is then placed on a standard slide for ultra- 
microscopic investigation or into the electron microscope. 

Figure 1 reveals the morphology of a preparation 
made from milled Butyl rubber with no other ingredients 
present. Butyl rubber is a copolymer of isobutylene and 
a diolefin, the latter being present in only a very low 
percentage. Since the molecular weight distribution is 
never very pronounced in Butyl rubber, one cannot ex- 


pect it to correspond to natural rubber in its morphology. 
This is clearly evidenced by comparing the morphology 
of Butyl rubber with that of natural rubber (smoked 
sheet) after it has also been subjected to milling for the 
same length of time. 


FIG. 9—Natural rubber (smoked sheet) and Dow 

Corning 410 Gum with all compounding ingredi- 

ents—Unvulcanized—Ultropak photomicrograph— 
Original magnification 440 x. 
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FIG. 8—Natural rubber (smoked sheet) and Dow 

Corning 410 Gum with all compounding ingredients 

Electron micrograph—Original magnification 
10,000x. 


In Figure 2 we can differentiate clearly between the 
fine threads or fibers, which correspond to the high mo 
lecular weight fraction, and the globules, which corre- 
spond to the low molecular weight fraction of the natural 
polymer. The longer natural rubber is subjected to 
milling, the more pronounced this phenomenon becomes, 
since a degradation of the high molecular weight to the 
low molecular weight results. 

Dow Corning 410 Gum reveals a morphology after 
milling as shown in Figure 3. Since this product is not 
really elastic, at least in its unvulcanized condition, it is 
understandable why its morphology does not correspond 
to that of any truly elastic polymer. 

When the Butyl rubber compound or the natural rub 


FIG. 10—Natural rubber (smoked sheet) and Dow 

Corning 410 Gum with all compounding ingredi 

ents — Vulcanized — Ultropak photomicrograph 
Original magnification 600-x. 





ber compound is milled with the compounded silicone 
resin and is then subjected to morphological studies, 
some very interesting phenomena are observed. The 
Butyl rubber-silicone compound reveals a more or less 
uniform distribution of Bentone particles on one of its 
films (Figure 4). The distribution of Bentone in the 
entire compound is shown in Figure 5. Although a few 
particles are seemingly still aggregated, the majority are 
uniformly dispersed and do not offer a clear picture due 
to their fineness. 

The electron microscope was utilized for both of these 
micrographs and the specimens were prepared in the 
following manner: one per cent of the sample was dis- 
persed in para-cymene and butyl acetate and then cast 
into film on water and picked up on a parlodin-covered 
grid. The particle distribution in the rubber film is 
especially clearly revealed in Figure 5. 

When the Ultropak microscope is used for the investi- 
gation instead of the electron microscope, pronounced 
film formation is noticeable, as is the formation of very 
fine threads with a few globules (Figure 6). The latter 
are probably due to a degradation of the Butyl molecule. 

If we now substitute natural rubber (smoked sheet) 
for Butyl rubber in the silicone compound and then 
subject it to morphological studies, we find that prior to 
extensive milling this product reveals a morphology still 
comparable to that of the uncompounded, milled smoked 
sheet (Figure 7). Another fact which deserves atten- 
tion is that the compounding ingredient or insoluble in- 
gredients are all contained in what is known as the sol 
fraction of the polymer. 

A systematic study of the film formed by the smoked 
sheet-silicone compound reveals an uneven distribution 
of some of the fillers throughout the compound, but they 
are definitely not the Bentone. In Figure 8, these fillers, 
probably sulfur and zinc oxide, are clearly visible, 
whereas the Bentone particles, which are uniformly dis- 
tributed, can be seen only as hazy spots. Here, again, 
the electron microscope was utilized, and the sample 
prepared as follows: one per cent of the sample was 
placed in para-cymene and butyl acetate and then spread 
onto a parlodin-coated glass slide and transferred to a 
specimen grid. 

Ultramicrographic studies of the morphology of an 
unvulcanized preparation of the smoked sheet-Dow 
Corning 410 Gum copolymer product containing all other 
ingredients reveals the formation of some bands, a few 


fine threads and a few small droplets (Figure 9). How- 
ever, when such a preparation is subjected to vulcaniza- 
tion under the ultramicroscope, the drastic change which 
occurs during the vulcanization process is immediately 
noticeable (compare Figure 10 with Figure 9). When 
heat is applied, some of the bands convert into film and 
all the fine threads and small globules are changed into 
coherent bands. The same phenomenon has also been 
observed when studying Butyl rubber and 410 Gum 
mixtures under sulfur vulcanization conditions. 

The importance of systematic morphological studies 
is becoming more and more evident. They are the sim- 
plest and probably most accurate methods for obtaining 
truly reliable information about at least the molecular 
weight distribution of the investigated polymers exhibit- 
ing elasticity. 


Summary 


These are the first morphological studies of a silicone 
polymer which can be vulcanized with sulfur in combt- 
nation with synthetic or natural rubber containing appro- 
priate compounding and vulcanizing ingredients. As the 
major compounding ingredient, an onium-reacted ben- 
tonite was applied because it was found that it offers 
certain features which no other known compounding in- 
gredient had to offer so far, as, for example, trans- 
parency. The importance of morphological studies of 
such elastomers is pointed out. 
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New Development in Nuclear Reactor Technology 


N entirely new method of using a nuclear reactor 

to produce very large quantities of gamma radia- 
tion, free of neutrons, and at relatively low cost, has 
been announced by the Gamma Corp. of Mansfield, 
Mass. As a result of this development, many pro- 
posed processes which are based on the utilization of 
penetrating radiation may become commercially feas- 
ible. Because of the absence of neutrons, the mate- 
rials so treated will not become radioactive, the com- 
pany states. Further, many processes can now be 
brought from the experimental stage through pilot 
plant to final production without the usual concern 
with scale-up problems. The company plans to in- 
stall a reactor facility based on the new principle and 
lease it to industry, research institutes and univer- 
sities for their studies on the effects of neutron-free 
gamma radiation on raw materials, processes and 
finished goods. 
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The potential applications of gamma radiation 
cover a vast area, which may be broken down into 
three general classes—biological, chemical and physi- 
cal. Biological applications include such processes 
as “cold” sterilization and pasteurization. Chemical 
applications include such processes as the synthesis 
of certain chemicals at lower cost, or in higher yield 
through irradiation during production. Physical ap- 
plications of gamma radiation include those where 
the radiation causes materials to undergo changes 
in properties which may result in both better service 
from and new applications of present materials. It is 
in this area that some of the most remarkable results 
may be obtained. Automobile tires good for hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles or textiles that defy wear 
may now be within the realm of possibility through 
the utilization of gamma radiation, the company be- 
lieves. 
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Casting of Large Flexible Radar Training Maps 
from Polysulfide Liquid Polymers 


RECISE flexible relief maps and flexible molds for 
their manufacture are being cast by the Aero Service 
Corporation of Philadelphia, Penna., for the United 
States Air Force from polysulfide liquid polymers. The 
use of these maps stems from the necessity of training 
flight personnel in the radar recognition of ground fea- 
tures at minimum cost. With accurate relief maps in 
radar training devices, flying time is greatly reduced 
and a substantial cost saving is realized by the Air Force. 

The casting problem involved in the manufacture of 
these relief maps is fairly complex because molds and 
castings with areas as large as 324 square feet and close 
dimensional tolerances are required. Selection of a suit- 
able casting material for this purpose involved a com- 
prehensive development and testing program. 

Many resins and synthetic elastomers were examined 
before it was finally decided to use a polysulfide liquid 
polymer manufactured by the Thiokol Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Trenton, New Jersey, as the base material. This 


STEP 1-—Plaster model of relief map being sprayed 
with a separating layer of wax. 


STEP 2—Pouring the Thiokol liquid polymer com- 
pound against the plaster model. 
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polymer is a solventless liquid that cures to a resilient 
rubber at room temperature with negligible shrinkage 
after the addition of a catalyst. Many of the difficulties 
encountered with the resins arose from their inability 
to resolve residual stresses, difficulties in parting from 
the model, or undesirable water absorption. Some of 
the conventional elastomers proved unsatisfactory be- 
cause of their high water absorption or inability to con- 
form precisely to the complicated pattern of the relief 
model. A processing disadvantage with both resins and 
conventional elastomers was the high cost of develop- 
ing suitable production techniques, since most of them 
required special pressure-forming and heat-curing tech- 
niques. 

The cured polysulfide liquid polymer compound from 
which these maps are made displays the basic physical 
characteristics that enable close simulation of radar 
waves in trainers. Of great importance in this regard 
is its wave reflectance characteristics. In addition to 


STEP 3-—Leveling off the liquid polymer compound 
against the face of the plaster model. 


STEP 4—Stretching a fibrous glass backing against 
the cast compound for reinforcement. 





this property, its water absorption after cure is negli- 
gible. Another of its important attributes is easy proc- 
essing; it is a cold setting compound with low or negli- 
gible shrinkage during cure and does not require pres- 
sure forming. Upon storage, it retains good dimensional 
stability and does not undergo excessive distortion. In 
line with this important characteristic is the ability of 
the cured liquid polymer to relieve some of the residual 
stresses set up in varying cross sections over large areas 
in the map. Stress relief is accomplished with minimum 
distortion and without cracking. 

The liquid polymer compound is prepared by incor- 
porating suitable fillers and a catalyst into the liquid 
polymer on a three-roll paint mill. Several hundred 
pounds of casting compound are used for the large maps. 
The shrinkage on large maps during casting is extremely 


small and predictable, usually in the order of plus or 


minus 0.5%. 
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Stripping the cast liquid polymer from 
mold after it has set to a rubber. 





Automatic Load-Cell System Used in Liquid Blending Operation 


NEW latex blending operation has been put on stream 

by the Naugatuck Chemical Division of the United 
States Rubber Co. at its Kralastic manufacturing unit at 
the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, plant. An unusual feature 
of this new operation, which automatically blends up to 
six liquid products, is the use of load cells to perform 
the weighing and proportioning of the individual liquid 
products. 

Load cells, or load sensitive devices or strain gage 
transducers as they are sometimes called, indicate changes 
in weight as changes in electrical current. They operate 
on the principle that deformations in the physical struc- 
ture of an electrical conductor changes its electric re- 
sistivity. In the Naugatuck blending operation, resin 
latices and other liquids are automatically taken from 
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This panel control board is used to regu- 

late latex blending operations at Nauga- 

tuck’s Kralastic plant. As can be seen, 

the over-all process is diagrammatically 
laid out on the board 





storage tanks, weighed out in prescribed quantities, 
mixed and discharged from the system. Weighing takes 
place in any of four tanks. 

Load cells are located beneath the four tinks, three 
cells per tank. In this system, which was designed by 
Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., weights are indi- 
cated and recorded on an instrument located at a re 
mote panel control board. Individual feeding and 
weighing operations are controlled by an operator at 
the control board. The cycle of operations is so se- 
quenced and interlocked that after the operator selects 
his weights, no mistakes can be made. 

Three of the four tanks are equipped with agitators 
and are used for mixing as well as weighing. (Their 
capacities are 10 tons each, while the fourth tank has a 
capacity of one ton). With this arrangement, produc 
tion of latex blends is virtually continuous. While on 
of the weigh-mix tanks is being filled, one may be 
emptying and the other being cleaned and scrubbed 
down. 

Advantages of the Naugatuck blending system in- 
clude central process control, minimum labor require 
ments (one operator runs the entire process), good flex- 
ibility, high output, and good weighing accuracy. Ac- 
curacies, for example, are considerably higher than in 
metering-type liquid blending processes, and the degree 
of control is said to be as great as in the most advanced 
type of present-day solids blending processes. 

The flow scheme of the over-all process is diagram 
matically laid out on the panel control board (see photo ). 
Lights show which valve is open, which material is feed- 
ing. All feeding cycies are initiated by push buttons lo 
cated on the control board, and pilot lights inform the 
operator when each feeding step is completed. Weight- 
selector dials are located on the little silhouettes of the 
five storage tanks. To make up a formula, the operator 
merely dials in the prescribed weights. 

A strip chart recorder, located on the panel, has a 200 
graduation scale. When recording weight in the 10-ton 
tanks, it reads to the nearest 100 pounds. When re- 
cording for the one-ton tank, it reads to the nearest 10 
pounds. Specially designed, this instrument has been 
built to work with four weighing sources (3 weigh-mix 
tanks and the one weigh tank) instead of one source, 
as is customary. 
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Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C. S., 
Meets in Detroit on May 4-6, 1955 


HE 67th Meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem 

istry of the American Chemical Society will be held 

at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 4, 5 and 6. 
The meeting will include the presentation of 28 papers, 
including two invited papers, one by E. R. Bridgwater 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., and the other 
by Dr. Harry L. Fisher, director of the TLARGI Rub- 
ber Technology Foundation at the University of South- 
ern California. The 25-Year Club will hold its luncheon 
meeting on Wednesday noon, May 4, and the business 
meeting will be held on Thursday morning, May 5. The 
divisional banquet will be held on Thursday evening, 
May 5. 

The technical program has been divided into four ses 
sions, namely, Wednesday afternoon, Thursday morn 
ing, and Friday morning and afternoon. Thursday 
afternoon will be spent on a series of plant trips, in 
cluding a visit to the Chrysler Corporation’s Plymouth 
Division and the Chrysler Engineering Laboratories, the 
Detroit Tank Arsenal, the Rouge Plant of the Ford 
Motor Co., the Detroit Plant of U. S. Rubber and the 
General Motors Technical Center. 

It is to be noted that each of the four technical ses- 
sions have been assigned a specific theme. The first 
technical session on Wednesday afternoon will be on the 
subject of “Specialty Rubbers”, while the Thursday 
morning session will be on “Reinforcement”. On Fri- 
day morning, papers under the heading of “Testing” 
will be presented, and on Friday afternoon, papers on 
“Oil-Extended Rubbers” will be heard. 

John Ball (Midwest Rubber Reclaiming), division 
chairman, will preside at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, and Arthur E. Juve (Goodrich), division vice 
chairman, at the Thursday morning session. The Fri 
day morning session will be presided over by J. T. 
O’Reilly (Ford) and John Snyder (Binney & Smith) 
will be in charge of the session on Friday afternoon. 

Mr. O'Reilly is acting as chairman of the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee for the meeting. Chairmen of 
other activities are as follows: Banquet, W. Wiard (Dow 
Corning); Finance, H. Hoerauf (U. S. Rubber) ; 
Publicity, W. Bauer (Brown Rubber) ; Plant Trips and 
Transportation, G. Hollingsworth (Minnesota Mining) ; 
Program and Meeting Rooms, FE. Tillitson; Registration 
and Information, E. Kvet, Jr. (Baldwin Rubber). 

Abstracts of the 28 papers scheduled for presentation, 
together with their authors and their company connec- 
tions, follow: 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 





Wednesday Afternoon—May 4 





J. M. Ball, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—1—Introductory Remarks. 
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Program of the 
DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
May 4-6, 1955 


Wednesday Morning—May 4 
9:00 A.M.—Registration. 
1 : 


11:00 A.M.—25-Year Club Reception and Luncheon. 


Wednesday Afternoon—May 4 

2:00 P.M.—Introductory Remarks by John M. Ball 
(Midwest Rubber Reclaiming), Division 
Chairman. 

2:05 P.M.—Technical Papers. 


Thursday Morning—May 5 


9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers. 
11:00 A. 


M.—Business Meeting. 


Thursday Afternoon—May 5 
2:00 P.M.—Plant Visitations. 


Thursday Evening—May 5 
7:00 P.M.—Divisional Banquet. 


Friday Morning—May 6 
9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers. 


Friday Afternoon—May 6 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Papers. 











2:05 P.M.—2—Effect of Temperature on the Air Permea- 
bility of Silicone Rubber. John B. Gregory (Frederick S. 
Bacon Laboratories, Watertown, Mass.). 


Using a simplified apparatus for determining the permeability 
of rubber to air, a study has been made of the air permeability 
of various silicone rubber compounds at 75° and at 158°F 
In contrast to the carbon skeletal rubbers also tested, the sili 
cone rubbers show little change in the rate of air permeability 
at the two temperatures. Data obtained on the physical prop 
erties of these compounds at the test temperatures are also given 
\gain the properties of the silicone rubber compounds in con 
trast to those of the other rubbers are shown to be non-tempera 
ture-dependent. Possible molecular structures of the different 
rubbers which explain these differences in the temperature de 
pendence of their properties are discussed. 


2:25 P.M.—3—Evaluation of Silicone Rubber Modified with 
Teflon. William H. Crandall (Frederick S. Bacon Labora- 
tories, Watertown, Mass.). 


Various silicone rubber compounds containing dispersed Tet- 
lon resin in quantities up to 14 phr were evaluated. 

The tear strength of every class of silicone rubber is im 
proved by a factor of 2 to 5 with no decrease in other physi- 
cal properties. No significant difference in tear values is noted 
when samples are tested parallel to and perpendicular to the 
direction of grain of the rubber. 

Contrary to data reported elsewhere, no marked improve- 
ment is found in the resistance of the Teflon-filled silicone 
rubber to swelling in various media over that of the unmodified 





silicone rubber; however, the aging characteristics at elevated 
temperature of the Teflon-modified silicone rubber are superior 
to those of the unmodified rubber. 

Although the incorporation of Teflon does much toward im- 
proving certain properties of silicone rubber, there is a good 
deal of difficulty in molding the stocks. The flow of the 
freshly milled, uncured Teflon-filled compound is poor because 
of its inherent nervy structure, thus limiting the size and shape 
of molded articles. The finished part molded from Teflon- 
filled silicone rubber exhibits a slightly uneven surface after 
oven curing. The degree of uneveness is determined by the 
initial nerve of the particular rubber used. 

Teflon-filled silicone rubber is recommended for use wherever 
ordinary silicone rubbers fail because of their poor tear char- 


acteristics. 


2:50 P.M.—4—Adiprene B Urethane Rubber: I. Properties 
of the Raw Polymer and Its Vulcanizates. F. B. Hill, C. A. 
Young, J. A. Nelson, and R. G. Arnold (E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


Adiprene B urethane rubber is prepared by block condensa- 
tion polymerization. The raw elastomer resembles commercial 
diene hydrocarbon polymers in general physical characteristics 
but differs greatly in being considerably tougher for a given 
molecular weight. The polymer can be processed on conven- 
tional rubber equipment despite its higher viscosity. The product 
is stable to storage and soluble only in highly polar solvents. 
Though polar in character, it is not notably more hygroscopic 
than conventional hydrocarbon polymers This polyurethane 
Data are presented 

agents such as 

4,4’-methylene-di- 


elastomer can be cured with diisocyanates. 


on various organic vulcanizing 


3,3’-diisocyanate-4,4’-dimethylcarbanilide and 


isocyanate 


o-tolylisocyanate 

Adiprene B urethane rubber gum vulcanizates have high 
tensile strength, good resilience and excellent low temperature 
properties. Certain physical properties of Adiprene B are 
improved by carbon _ black Properly compounded Adiprene 
products are extremely resistant to oxygen, ozone and abrasion. 


3:10 P.M.—s—Adiprene B Urethane Rubber: II. Factors 
Influencing Its Processability. J. S. Rugg and G. W. Scott 
(E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


Few discoveries in the field of elastomers have created as 
much interest as the recent development of the urethane rubbers 
with their well known properties of high tensile strength, tear 
resistance, and abrasion resistance Most solid urethane rub- 
bers, however, can be processed on existing industry equipment 
only with difficulty and with changes in conventional processing 
methods A new solid urethane rubber has been developed 
which appears to have a greater degree of processability than 
other urethane rubbers. 

This paper discusses both the basic principles and some of 
the practical aspects of the processing of Adiprene B urethane 
rubber. The criteria normally used for judging processability 
of elastomer compounds must be modified for use with Adi- 
prene B compounds. Tests have shown that temperature is 
an even more controlling factor in the processing of these 
stocks than it is with those of the more familiar elastomers. 
Mooney viscosity measurements at several rotor speeds indi- 
cate that Adiprene B may be thixotropic and that its processing 
characteristics depend on the rate of shear. Incipient vulcaniza- 
tion (scorch) is another phenomenon which manifests itself 
differently in this urethane rubber than in other elastomers. 
Methods of recognizing and controlling the phenomenon are 


discussed. 

3:35 P.M.—6—Profits. E. R. Bridgwater (E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 
A discussion of some of the factors that influence the profits 


of manufacturers of rubber goods. 


3:55 P.M.—7—2-Methyl-5-Vinylpyridine Elastomers in Oil 
Resistant Service. J. V. Svetlik, H. E. Railsback and W. T. 
Cooper (Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla.). 
3utadiene-2-methyl-5-vinylpyridine copolymers and_ butadiene- 

acrylonitrile-2-methyl-5-vinylpyridine terpolymers possess excel- 
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lent oil resistance when quaternized with organic halo-com- 
pounds. Oil resistance is proportional to the pyridine content of 
the rubber and the type and quantity of quaternizing agent 
employed. Black reinforced stocks exhibit excellent resistance 
to blow-out in applications involving rapid cycling deformation. 
The copolymers of butadiene and 2-methyl-5-vinylpyridine pos- 
sess excellent flexibility at low temperatures and serviceability 
at high temperatures. Low volume swell and excellent retention 
of tensile strength characterize the vulcanizates after immersion 
in esters at elevated temperatures. This new type of rubber also 
performs well in contact with hydrocarbons, alcohols, glycol, 
ketones, and acid and caustic solutions. The terpolymers exhibit 
low volume change after immersion in aromatic test fluids 


4:20 P.M.—8—The Effect of Cure on Aging and Low- 
Temperature Properties of Nitrile Rubbers. W. J. Mueller 
and P. B. Stickney (Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio). 


The problem of oil resistance and low-temperature service- 
ability of elastomers has become one of great importance in 
the last fifteen years. While all of the answers in this field 
are not known, it has been established that, in general, these are 
conflicting properties. That is, when a polymer of improved 
oil resistance is developed, it has relatively poor low-temperature 
properties. 

To some extent the same generalization holds for many 


compounding effects. Recent military requirements, particu- 


larly those involving aircraft components, have added a third 


facet to this problem. For example, elastomers are needed that 
have a combination of oil resistance, low-temperature service- 
ability, and resistance to deterioration in high-temperature 
service. 

A study has been made of the effect of the type and degree 
of cure on these critical properties in certain butadiene-acryloni- 
trile copolymers. It has been shown that the thiuram disulfide 
type of low-sulfur recipe gives improved low-temperature 
serviceability after aging as well as improved room temperature 
properties. It is also shown that the extent of crosslinking 
has a small, but definite, effect on the TR-70 value; that is, on 
the low-temperature serviceability as indicated by this particular 
test. The significance of these variations is discussed. 


4:45 P.M.—9—Compounding Acrylate Polymers for Re- 
sistance to a Di-ester Lubricant at High Temperatures. 
W. J. Mueller and R. A. Clark (Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio). 


Increased operating temperatures are being encountered in 
our faster flying aircraft. Conventional lubricants are not 
adequate for such applications and have necessitated the devel 
opment of more heat-resistant synthetic lubricants. Among 
the most promising lubricants for this application is Turbo Oil- 
15, a di-ester base material. This paper pertains to compound- 
ing studies made with acrylate-type rubbers to develop their 
resistance to this fluid at 350°F. for a period of 500 hours. 

The compounding variables studied in this research program 
included variations in type and amount of acrylate polymer, 
vulcanizing agents, fillers, lubricants, and antioxidants. The 
most promising results were obtained for a copolymer of ethyl 
acrylate and chloroethylvinyl ether, with less satisfactory results 
being obtained for polyethylacrylate and a copolymer of ethyl 
acrylate and acrylonitrile. The chief difficulty with these lat- 
ter polymers was their- tendency to crack after hot oil aging. 

The best hot oiled aged properties were evidenced when the 
curing system consisted of a careful balance of triethylene tetra- 
mine, sulfur and tetramethyl thiuram disulfide. In an evaluation 
of a number of reinforcing fillers, the best performance was 
found for a calcium silicate pigment, Silene EF. Relatively 
high filler loadings and long curing times contributed to some 
reduction in rubber swell. A small amount of stearic acid was 
employed as a lubricant to improve processibility. Neither 
plasticizers nor antioxidants appeared to offer any advantage 
in reducing swell or in improving the retention of original 
physical properties during hot oil aging. The final product 
developed met all the minimum target requirements, except that 
the final swell after the 500-hour immersion test was 6 per cent 
above the 30 per cent maximum desired. 
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Thursday Morning—May 5 





A, E. Juve, Presiding 


9:00 P.M.—10—Reinforcement Studies of Synthetic Elas- 
tomers: I, The Effect of Mica Filler in Cured GR-S Rubber. 
A, Gaitan, G. W. Blum and E. G. Bobalek (Case Institute 
of Technology. Cleveland, Ohio). 


The study of mica as a reinforcing filler for synthetic rub- 
ber elastomers is an extension of previous studies designed to 
determine the nature of reinforcement and _ bonding. Mica 
was chosen as a partial replacement for reinforcing carbon black 
normally used in compounding because of its unusual physical 
character; even in small particle size it exhibits a_ platelet 
structure and slippage planes which contribute to the increase 
of elongation of the cured elastomers. 

Mica has a small but measurable reinforcing effect in cured 
GR-S rubber stock. The Wiegand AA _ function for mica 
is about one-third that of Statex K carbon black (VFF), 
over a comparable rate of pigment-volume concentration and 
at equivalent curing conditions. A study of the influence 
of curing time and mica loading is presented. 

Blends of carbon black and mica show an average reinforc- 
ing effect essentially proportional to the properties of the in- 
dividual components and the relative proportions of each re- 
inforcing agent in the mixture. Statex K-mica mixtures show 
greater elongation than can be accomplished with Statex K 
alone, without sacrifice of tensile strength. The use of mica 
in combination with carbon black thus utilizes the softening 
effect of mica and minimizes or eliminates the need of ad- 
ditional compounding oils for the providing of elongation 

\n interpretation of the reinforcing action of mica is sug- 
gested according to Wiegand’s concept of a constant energy 
content-base mix as well as by Hartner’s modification of actual 
rubber content in the final mixes. 


9:15 A.M.—11—Reinforcement Studies of Synthetic Elas- 
tomers: II. Contributions of Carbon Black Reinforcing 
Effects to the Bonding of Butyl Rubber to Brass. T. H. 
Ling. E. G. Bobalek and G. W. Blum (Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, Ohio). 


The nature of the bond existing between metal surfaces and 
vulcanized synthetic elastomers is investigated as a continuation 
of previous work. A Butyl rubber composition was varied by 
using different loadings of a successive series of carbon blacks 
which exhibited differences in particle size, particle shape, par- 
ticle surface structure and wettability. This group of seven 
carbon blacks included five furnace blacks in a particle size 
range of 100-275A of high roughness and porosity, and two 
high surface blacks which possess weak bonding ability. These 
rubber stocks were used to prepare brass-rubber adhesion speci- 
mens as well as tensile test specimens. 

For most types of blacks used, an empirical equation was 


l Vi Err = 
Zz —= — TdEd\ + b, 
a Vo Eo 


where a is a constant and b is the bonding strength of the 
pure rubber stock, which relates the tensile and modulus prop- 
erties to the ultimate rupture strength of the adhesion specimens. 
This correlation prevailed only where the adhesive bond failed 
partially by cohesive break within the adhesive, rather than 
predominantly by the rupture at the brass to rubber interphase. 
This mechanism of bond failure is confirmed by qualitative 
observations as well as by qualitative correlations between the 
Wiegand AA function and the Z value. 

While the two high surface area carbon blacks, Sterling A 
and Sterling 95, possess high tensile and modulus properties, 
they tend consistently to fail by adhesive rupture at low 
stresses in the adhesion specimens. These exceptions to the 
predictions from this empirical relationship suggest the pos- 
sibility that not all Butyl rubber compositions are able to 


derive . 
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form a strong adhesive bond by a chemical mechanism. This 
may be due to the adverse effects which some types of carbon 
exert upon the sulfur balance of the adhesive composition. 
In such instances, the tensile rupture strength of the rubber 
is not the limiting circumstance which determines the bonding 
strength. 


9:30 A.M.—12—Reinforcement Studies of Synthetic Elas- 
tomers: III. The Mechanism of Reinforcement: The In- 
fluence of Particle Size and Type on Tensile Behavior. 
S. M. Skinner, E. G. Bobalek, G. W. Blum and T. H. Ling 
(Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio). 


Various mechanisms of reinforcement which have been sug 
gested in the literature are considered. The tensile behavior 
of Butyl and GR-S rubber reinforced by a number of carbon 
blacks and micas of different source and particle size is ana- 
lyzed, both in terms of successive AA values and of detailed 
stress-strain behavior. The number of apparent cross-links 
per unit volume as a function of the volume or weight per 
cent of filler provide support for a mechanism of reinforcement 
expressed in the case of Butyl rubber by an equation similar 
to that of Blanchard and Parkinson, and in the case of GR-S 
by additional cross-linking and an earlier departure from the 
James and Guth-Flory equation. 

The observed differences in the effect of mica, of carbon 
black, and of mixtures of black and mica on the tensile be- 
havior of reinforced GR-S are discussed. Reference is made 
to the theories of Buchan and of Bueche, and experimental 
support is presented for the latter, originating from a some 
what different method of determining the area per cross 
link. The stiffness factor is computed for different extensions, 
and consistent behavior is obtained at break for different elon 
gations and volume loadings. 

In Butyl rubber, the ratio of the apparent number of cross 
links at break to that at 300% extension is found to be 
sensibly constant for different carbon blacks and different per 
cent of filler. Analogous behavior is obtained for the stiff 
A qualitative explanation of the effect of stiff 
ness is given. The magnitude of the filler effect as defined 
by Bueche is found in the experiments on Butyl rubber to be 
roughly the same (to within a factor of five) in the carbon 
blacks of different manufacturers. 

(Notre: The work reported on in this paper was conducted 
with the partial support of the Office of Ordnance Research) 


ness factor. 


9:55 A.M.—13—Oxygen-Containing Groups on the Surface 
of Carbon Black. Merton L. Studebaker (Phillips Chemical 
Co., Akron, Ohio), E. W. D. Huffman (Huffman Micro- 
analytical Laboratories, Wheatridge, Colo.), A. G. Wolfe 
(University of Akron, Akron, Ohio), and L. G. Nabors 
(Phillips Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Twelve commercial carbon blacks were treated with diazo 
methane. Analyses of the treated samples indicate the presence 
of phenolic, carboxylic and 1,4-quinone types of oxygen. The 
amounts of the three types of oxygen vary between furnace 
blacks, ordinary rubber grade channel blacks, conducting chan 
nel black and color blacks. 

Decarboxylation of channel black confirms the amount of 
carboxyl oxygen. Several types of reducing agents react with 
carbon black and these tests are discussed in connection with 
the amount of 1,4-quinone type oxygen. The significance of 
the results on the behavior of carbon black in rubber is treated 
very briefly. 


10:20 A.M.—14—Abrasion of Butyl Rubber. R. L. Zapp 
(Standard Oil Development Co., Linden, N. J.). 


By using the Lambourn abrader a concept of abrasion has 
been proposed that fits the performance of a wide variety of 
compounds. The ability of this type of machine to give varying 
degrees of slip and braking forces has aided in the selection 
of the proper conditions for abrasion studies. By using a 
small tread pattern on the sample wheel, laboratory results are 
brought into closer agreement with actual road wear tests. 

The work of Schallamach and the analysis of abrasion by 
a needle abrader has been extended to an abrasive surface. 











To the considerations of compound strength and surface fric- 
tion or traction has been added the consideration of dynamic 
hardness. The abrasion of rubber has then been related to 
a ratio of dynamic modulus over rupture energy. Thus, if a 
compound is made dynamically softer or more conformable with- 
out a sacrifice in its resistance to rupture a superior abrading 
tread will result. In simple terms what is needed for best 
abrasion resistance is the softest, toughest material. 

Butyl owes its comparable or superior abrasion resistance 
(when compared to other rubbers) to the fact that its vul- 
The heat treatment of Butyl- 

vulcanizates that are still 


canizates are dynamically softer 
carbon black mixtures produces 
softer in relation to their rupture energy This is the sole 
advantage of such a mixing procedure. Other polymer and 
compounding variables that tend to decrease the ratio of dy- 
namic hardness over rupture energy will improve abrasion re- 
sistance. These changes include increasing the molecular weight 
of the polymer and reducing somewhat the unsaturation. A 
certain quantity of plasticizer to increase softness and a re- 
duction in the state of cure have been shown to be beneficial. 
The latter change produced by a reduction in the amount of 
sulfur in the compound, which limits the extent of cross-linking, 
has resulted in distinctly superior tire treads 





10:45 A.M.—15—Low Temperature Evaluation of Tires. 
Cc. W. Banton, Jr. and C. F. Dandareau, Jr. (Detroit 
Arsenal, Centerline, Mich.). 


It is the objective of the Department of the Army that all 
vehicles be capable of performance at 
from 65°F. to 125°F. In addition, 
at temperatures 


military satisfactory 
temperatures ranging 


these vehicles must be operable after stora 





ranging from —80°F. to 160°F. 

Serviceability standards for some rubber products—hose seals, 
are readily established in the laboratory on a 
Interdependence of the various tire com- 


grommets, etc. 
relatively small scale 
ponents necessitates testing of the complete tire to determine 
such factors as fatigue life, separation resistance and _ brittle- 
ness. Installation of a Bureau of Standards type tire test 
machine was possible in the extensive low temperature test facili- 
ties at the Detroit Arsenal. This machine has been used as the 
basis for all performance evaluations 

Comparison of rayon and cotton cord passenger tires indi- 
cated superior fatigue resistance of cotton tires at intermediate 
temperatures (—13°F.). The failures which occurred with 
both cord types were similar to those experienced in the field. 
However, at —65°F. the rayon cord was satisfactory but the 
cotton cord proved unsatisfactory. 
military tires, both light and heavy duty, 
Power consumption was higher 
Light- 
weight inner tubes buckled at this temperature and the heavy- 

\t —65°F., the performance 
was generally unsatisfactory. 


The performance of 
was satisfactory at —40°F 
because of cold-stiffening and reduced inflation pressure. 


duty tubes performed adequately 
of standard tires and_ tubes 
Brittle failure of tread, sidewall and carcass compounds. oc- 
curred in almost every specimen not specifically designed for 
low temperature performance. Satisfactory performance at both 
high and low temperatures was obtained with special GR-S 
polymers and with natural rubber. 

Solid tires for track-laying vehicles performed adequately 
when subjected to moderately severe test conditions at —65°F. 
regardless of tire compound. Under extreme conditions, the use 
of low temperature polymerized GR-S, special butadiene-styrene- 
isoprene copolymers and special plasticizers was necessary to 
prevent brittle failure of the tires 


11:10—Business Meeting. 


11:25 A.M.—16—Educational Activities of Rubber Groups. 
Harry L. Fisher (University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif.). 


Education activities are always worthwhile because they give 
young men a good start in their life work and train others 
to do better work. Activities of the local rubber groups 
which are sponsoring some type of educational courses in rub- 
ber and in polymers in general and/or are providing scholarships 
and fellowships will be described and some information on 
future plans will be given. 
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The Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. (TLARGI), with 
which the author is associated, has received contributions of 
almost $100,000 from manufacturers of rubber goods and has 
collaborated with the University of Southern California in the 
establishment of courses in rubber chemistry and technology. 
The laboratory contains over $65,000 worth of apparatus, all 
of which is used each year by students. All classes at present 
are held in the evenings. Two advanced students in the labora- 
tory are working for higher degrees. Plans are under way for 
obtaining more apparatus and for providing scholarships in 
rubber technology. 





Friday Morning—May 6 





J. T. O'Reilly, Presiding 


9:00 A.M.—17—Chain Scission in the Oxidation of Hevea 
Rubber—I. E. M. Bevilacqua (General Laboratories, U. S. 
Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.). 


Measurements have been made of the efficiency of chain scis 
sion of unvulcanized rubber by molecular oxygen at elevated 
temperatures. The efficiency increases with increasing temper- 
ature, reaching a limit at 140°C. of about 0.17 scissions per 
mole of oxygen absorbed. This limit is consistent with a re- 
action scheme based on the structure of the primary oxidation 
product of 1,5 dienes postulated by Bolland and Hughes. Com- 
parison of these results with those of Tobolsky, Metz and Mes- 
robian leads to the suggestion that deterioration of vulcanized 
rubber by oxygen may involve direct attack at the points of 
crosslinking. 


9:10 A.M.—18—Chain Scission in the Oxidation of Hevea 
Rubber—II. E. M. Bevilacqua (General Laboratories, U. S. 
Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.). 


The chemistry of the reaction leading to chain scission of 
Hevea rubber by molecular oxygen has been a problem for 
many years. Study of the oxidation of Hevea rubber latex 
has shed new light on this problem. 

As a result of early work on rubber oxidation it is known 
that water, carbon dioxide and formic acid are products of the 


reaction. Since ammonia-preserved latex is an effective trap 
for acidic products, it has been possible to obtain reasonably 
quantitative estimates of the yields of these, and to identify 
acetic acid as a further product. 

These results may be combined with an estimate of the 
efficiency of scission by oxygen, to yield experimental ratios 


of acids produced to chain scissions: 


Acid Moles Mole Scisstons 
CO, 2.02 (2) 
CH;CO.H 0.92 (1) 
HCO.H 0.83 (1) 


These ratios correspond to the loss of five carbon atoms per 
scission of the hydrocarbon chain. An explanation for the 
destruction of an entire isoprene unit can be obtained if it is 
assumed that the initial rubber oxidation product has the same 
structure as that of squalene and other low molecular weight 


polyisoprenes. 


9:30 A.M.—19—Emulsion Polymerization of Chloroprene: 
Ill. Molecular Weights and Film Vulcanizate Properties. 
Maurice Morton and Irja Piirma (University of Akron, 


Akron, Ohio.). 


A study has been carried out on the emulsion polymerization 
of chloroprene at different temperatures in the presence of a 
molecular weight regulator of the chain-transfer type (mer- 
captan). The purpose in mind was the preparation of latex 
polymers of known, controlled molecular weight for study of 
film properties. 

3y the use of such a mercaptan regulator, it has been found 
possible to prepare polychloroprene latex at temperatures of 40°, 
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20°, 5° and —25°C., having a known average molecular weight 
and a molecular weight distribution corresponding to a proba- 
bility curve. 

The compounding of these latices for study of film properties 
has shown that the tensile strength of the rubber rises sharply 
with decreasing polymerization temperature, apparently due, in 
large part to greater crystallinity. No effect of polymer mole 
cular weight on ultimate strength was observed within the 
range of molecular weights studied. However, the expected 
inverse relation between molecular weight and rate of attain- 
ment of optimum cure was observed. 

The presence of microgel not only retarded the attainment 
of optimum cure but also resulted in lower elongation values 


9:55 A.M.—20—Practical Rubber Vulecanization through 
Peroxide Cross-Linking. L. O. Amberg and W. D. Willis 
(Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.). 


Peroxide vulcanization of rubber has been known since 1915. 
The process was never practical because of the poor properties 
of the resulting product. Recently, a potentially practical process 
was developed which produced satisfactory products by using 
peroxides like dicumyl peroxide. Comparative data on sulfur 
and dicumyl peroxide as curing agents indicate widespread ap- 
plications ranging from specialties requiring light colors to 
large-volume items like automobile tires. 

Aging resistance of these peroxide-cured rubbers is outstand- 
ing in comparison with sulfur-cured products. Unlike sulfur, 
the use of dicumyl peroxide does not discolor or increase the 
opacity of the product. Furthermore, neither the color nor the 
opacity is increased on exposure to light. These properties sug- 
gest the use of peroxide-cured rubber for white sidewalls of 
tires, drug sundries, and surgical goods. 

Accelerators to speed up or modify the cure rate have not yet 
The cure rate of simple dicumyl peroxide- 
rubber compounds, however, falls within the range of common 
sulfur-rubber vulcanizates. 


been devel yped. 


10:20 A.M.—21—Peroxide Cures of Nitrile Rubber. C. H. 
Lufter (B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio). 


There are many references in the published literature to the 
natural rubber’ with 
Peroxide vulcanization of diene polymers has been considered 
to be due to free radical mechanism. However, the products 
resulting from the interaction of rubber and peroxides have 
often been reported to be inferior to sulfur-accelerator vul- 
canizates. 

Using some of the newer peroxidic chemicals now available, 
nitrile rubber has been crosslinked to produce vulcanizates with 
interesting and useful properties. The tensile strength obtained 
from the peroxide cure is generally slightly lower than a good 
sulfur cure, as is the elongation. Compression set may be made to 
match the sulfur cure, while aging of the peroxide-cured vul- 
canizate may be superior to most sulfur cures. The excellent 
oil resistance of the nitrile vulcanizates is not impaired by the 
peroxide cure. \ particularly important feature may be the 
unusually good low temperature brittleness which some of the 


vulcanization of peroxidic chemicals. 


peroxide cures exhibit. 

Immediate application of peroxide cures appears to be in 
the fields where a low temperature cure or a completely sul- 
furless stock is required. The use of the unique low tempera- 
ture brittleness noted in some of the high acrylonitrile formu- 
lation may find application in fields requiring good low tem- 
perature properties combined with the best oil resistance. 


10:40 A.M.—22—Petroleum Waxes for Protecting Rubber 
Compounds from Cracking and the Relative Merits of 
Ozone-Exposure Testing and Natural Aging of Rubber. 
Paul D. Sharpe (Socony-Vacuum Laboratories, Brooklyn, 


N. Y,). 


The effect of ozone on rubber is well known and is thoroughly 
covered in the literature. Protective surface coatings are gen- 
erally utilized to minimize the effects of ozone and prolong 
the useful life of rubber articles. At present, hydrocarbon 
waxes, if added to rubber in excess of their solubility, are 
among the more economical and effective materials for the 
purpose. 
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Attempts have been made to use accelerated ozone-cracking 
tests in the laboratory as a guide to service performance of 
rubber. These accelerated methods, although useful, give 
variable results in testing of rubber in which waxes are used 

This study was made to show the erroneous conclusions 
which may be drawn from an accelerated ozone test as com 
pared with an outdoor-exposure test when waxes are used as 
protective agents for rubber. 

Data on ozone exposure are provided which do not correlate 
Several waxes which 


with those from a natural aging test. 
rated well in the accelerated test fared poorly outdoors 


11:05 A.M.—23—A Study of the Reaction of Ozone with 
GR-S Rubbers. E. R. Erickson, E. L. Hill and R. A. Bernt- 


sen (Augustana Research Foundation, Rock Island, Ill.). 


The reaction of ozone at low partial pressures with com 
pounded and vulcanized GR-S rubber under stress, containing 
an antiozidant or an antiozidant and Heliozone wax, proceeds 
in two phases. There is an initial phase in which the initial 
quantity of ozone-sensitive material, chiefly the antiozidant, 
on the surface of the rubber together with fresh antiozidant 
continually migrating to the surface is oxidized by ozone at 
a variable rate. This is pseudo first-order reaction The 
initial phase is followed by 


of reaction of ozone with ozone-sensitive materials on the rub 


a second phase in which the rate 


ber surface becomes constant and is fixed by the rate of mi- 
gration of the antiozidant through the oxidized film on the 
rubber surface. 

A quantitative measurement was made of both the rate of 
absorption of ozone and of the quantity of ozone absorbed by a 
standard vulcanized GR-S rubber rod, which was under a stress 
of 20% elongation, and contained 5.4 parts N,N’-di-sec. butyl 
benzidene and 1 part wax. The rod was intermittently exposed 
to ozone of known concentration for a total of 92.3 hours. The 
kinetics of the first stage of absorption was found to be of first 
order and the value of the specific rate constant was 0.092 
hours’. No ozone cracks developed on the rubber surface 
11:30 A.M.—24—Ozone Cracking of Elastomers. James E. 

Gaughan (Detroit Arsenal, Centerline, Mich.). 


The deterioration of almost all types of rubber automotive 
items in long term storage has reached the serious proportions 
which not even the long visioned researchers at Rock Island 
Arsenal might have conceived when they first began research 
on this subject in the period just after World War II. They 
correctly ascribed “weather cracking” as being due to ozone 
attack, and found most of this ozone to be generated at high 
altitudes, after a review of prior work. 

New work was done on the deterioration of synthetic rubbers 
by ozone and the effect of many of the variables involved. 
\bout this time many reports of unsatisfactory weather crack 
ing of tires, wire and inechanical rubber items used on Ordnance 
vehicles were beginning to filter in Much confusion existed 
as to the cause, seriousness and cure for this situation. 

As stop-gap aid, many expensive packaging and spray coat- 


ing programs were initiated and revised from time to time, 
Likewise, steps were 


but none were completely satisfactory. 
taken to insure that some of the critical items be made of 
ozone-resistant polymers such as neoprene; other items were 
protected to the extent possible by use of best current knowl- 
edge on ozone resistance and specification testing thereof 

\ tremendous gap still existed on such items as truck tires 
By this time, the fundamental research on ozone protection 
of rubber had progressed to the point where chemical inhibitors 
against ozone were showing promise but still were not com 
mercially feasible. In cooperation with the Detroit Arsenal, 
contracts were let to industry to further evaluate this approach. 
Commercial antioxidants claiming ozone resistance, proprietary 
developments of certain tire companies, and the new experimental 
chemical “antiozidants” were fully evaluated in laboratory, 
outdoor exposure and fleet tests on experimental end items in 
a number of climatic conditions. Results of these tests to 
date indicate a new high order of ozone protection is possible 
in GR-S polymers and perhaps also in natural, nitrile and 
other unsaturated polymers. 

A typical chemical of this class is N,N’-dioctyl-p-phenylene 
diamine. Accordingly, Ordnance specifications are being 








speedily revised to require ozone resistance, and it is indeed 
fortunate that some such solution is forthcoming in view of 
the ever increasing reports of the immense dollar waste and 
loss of valuable defense equipment from this cause. 
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J. Snyder, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—25—Degradation of Oil-Extended Polymers in 
the Presence of Metal Salts. J. M. Mitchell, W. Embree and 
B. MacFarlane (Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada). 


The effect of heavy metals, such as copper, manganese and 
iron, in catalyzing the breakdown of natural rubber is well- 
known. Similar effects have been observed with synthetic 
polymers of the butadiene-styrene_type, but are generally less 
marked. 

It has been possible to employ iron complexed with various 
compounds as an activator in a variety of polymerization recipes 
without harmful effects. It has been found, however, that oil- 
extended polymers are far more prone to breakdown during 
drying’ in~the presence of traces of heavy metals. In fact, the 
amount of iron normally used in many polymerization recipes 
has been found to exert appreciable catalytic effect. A sys- 
tematic study has been made in the pilot plant of the effect 
of different metals in varying amounts and of the behavior 
of different types of antioxidants. 

Deterioration of oil-extended polymers during drying and 
storage has been found to be negligible when the polymeriza- 
tion recipe is a very low iron content type activated by sodium 
sulfoxylate. 


2:25 P.M.—26—Oil-Extended Alfin Polybutadienes. Avery 
A. Morton, James R. Critser and Emanuel Schoenberg 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.) 
and Bram B. Boonstra (Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass.). 


Alfin polymerization of butadiene gives polymers which have 
extremely high molecular weights. They are very tough and 
extremely difficult to handle on the mill. The addition of oil 
makes the rubber more tractable, provided the rubber has been 
made properly and the oil is introduced correctly. 

A series of tests in which the oil content was varied from 
75 to 185 phr indicated that an optimum point might be around 
117-137 phr. At this level some of the tensiles have ranged 
from 2400 to 2850 psi and elongations from 410 to 630%. The 
corresponding tear resistances have been from 300 to 400 Ibs./in. 
Mooney values have varied from 77 to 8&3 

The formula employed is: 


Alfin polybutadiene-oil (Dutrex 20) ..... 100.00 
Vulcan 3 Se aca atins #2 Scns 50.00 
ae arn Nsiak ore oe 3.00 
Zinc stearate ; is Sha das Ce ie 1.00 
OO i gay ae a a eee 1.00 
Santocure .. ‘Senay oe ee 2 0.75 
Agerite Hipar ..... Re Sayre 1.00 
RE ie hoe cee ee gt En Ae a gues 1.75 


The cure temperature was 250°F. 

Optimum conditions for the preparation and use of this poly- 
mer have not yet been determined. In these tests the condi- 
tion for polymerization and introduction of oil have been held 
constant after preliminary work had shown a generally satisfac- 
tory product. The main variable has been the content of oil 
with some attention to variation of the Alfin catalyst itself. 
Some very unsatisfactory results were obtained with one of 
the catalysts but the data are not extensive enough to pin the 
very poor results (as low as 1000 psi tensile and 280% elonga- 
tion) upon that factor. The low cure temperature is made 
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possible by the tendency of Alfin polybutadiene to cure rapidly. 
The formula can be adjusted to cures at 292°F. 

(Note: The work reported on herein was performed as a 
part of the research project sponsored by the Office of Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Federal Facilities Corporation, in connection 
with the Government Synthetic Rubber Program). 


2:50 P.M.—27—Non-Staining Oil-Extended Rubbers. R. L. 
Provost, E. L. Borg, J. L. Paige, W. W. White and L. H. 
Howland (Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. 8S. Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn.). 


Currently, approximately 25 percent of GR-S is produced in the 
form of oil masterbatch. A small amount of oil-extended GR- 
S has been manufactured employing a relatively naphthenic oil 
and a_ non-disccloring, non-staining stabilizer. Since the 
naphthenic oil causes a significant degree of staining and dis- 
coloration, this type of product has found application only in 
those end uses where a slight color change during normal aging 
is not objectionable. 

It was the purpose of this investigation to determine which 
component(s) of extender oils are responsible for the develop- 
ment of stain in white or light colored vulcanizates upon ex- 
posure to light, and to establish characteristics of oils which 
are satisfactory for preparing non-staining oil-extended rubber. 

It was tentatively concluded that above a threshold value 
of 30 to 40 per cent, aromatic components in the oils cause 
staining. Tests indicate that solvent-refined lubricating oils 
having aromatic contents lower than this threshold value would 
be satisfactory for the majority of applications. Tread type 
vulcanizate tensile strength and abrasion resistance of Poly- 
gard-stabilized masterbatches prepared with these oils are ap- 
proximately equivalent to those of naphthenic oil-extended rub- 
ber vulcanizates. 


3:10 P.M.—28—Equation Governing Stability of Oil Master- 
batches. W. K. Taft, A. D. Snyder, J. Duke and H. R. 
Mooney (Government Laboratories, University of Akron, 


Akron, Ohio). 


A general exponential equation V — A = Be™, 
equals the corrected dilute solution viscosity of the polymer, 
t equals time in days, and A, B, and “a” are constants varying 
with the characteristics of the oil, has been found to express 
the breakdown of the polymer in different oil masterbatches 
that were heat-aged at 140°F. 

This equation is valid until the breakdown reaction has been 
essentially completed, at which time other factors determine 
the course of the reaction. These factors vary with the type 
of oil used. When the constants in the equation for a particu- 
lar oil have been established, the amount and rate of break- 
down can be calculated. 

(Note: The work reported on herein was performed as a 
part of the research project sponsored by the Office of Syn- 
thetic Rubber, Federal Facilities Corporation, in connection with 
the Government Synthetic Rubber Program). 


where V 


3:35 P.M.—29—The Determination of Free Sulfur in Rub- 
ber Compounds Using Triphenylphosphine. M. J. Brock 
and T. W. Osborne (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio). 


The reaction of sulfur with triphenylphosphine has been used 
by Bartlett to study reaction mechanisms in which elemental 
sulfur is involved. The use of triphenylphosphine as a reagent 
for measuring the elemental sulfur content of rubber compounds 
has now been investigated. In this determination, the finely 
divided rubber is simmered in an acetone solution of triphenyl- 
phosphine. The excess reagent is then titrated with standard 
iodine solution using the “dead stop” endpoint of Foulk and 
Bawden [J. Am. Chem. Soc., Vol. 48, p. 2045 (1926)]. A re- 
action time of one-half hour is usually sufficient, and the ex- 
tracted rubber need not be removed before titration. 

The method has been applied successfully to the determination 
of free sulfur in natural rubber, GR-S, nitrile rubber ( Buta- 
prene NXM), and Butyl rubber compounds. The interference 
offered by other compounding ingredients has been studied and 
has been found to be neglible in vulcanized stocks. Although 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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HE synthetic rubber in- 

dustry is now (or al- 
most now) in_ private 
hands. As reported in com- 
plete detail in the news 
pages of this issue, the disposal plan drawn up by 
the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission 
after eighteen months of negotiations has been approved 
by Congress. In a sense, the end result was achieved in 
a negative manner, since both the House and Senate 
voted down resolutions to disapprove the sale of the 
facilities. Whatever the approach, the fact remains that 
for the first time the manufacture and sale of all types 
of synthetic rubber is now completely in the hands of 
private industry. To put it colloquially: “It was a 
tough fight, Mom, but we won.” 

Full credit for the success of the disposal plan rests 
with the members of the Disposal Commission and their 
staff. This group was charged with the responsibility 
of securing a full, fair profit for the government, 
protecting the national security, and the avoidance of 
monopoly. Although the commissioners proved to be 
hard bargainers, the negotiators had nothing but praise 
to offer for the manner in which they were treated 
across the conference table and for the business-like 
attitude which was evident at all times. No fear or 
favor was shown throughout the long drawn-out nego- 
tiations, and all bidders received the same courtesies and 
considerations. 

In all, twenty-seven government-owned facilities 
were on the block. Twenty-four of these, including 
thirteen copolymer plants, were involved in outright 
sales, one alcohol-butadiene unit has been leased for 
an extended term, and negotiations have been reopened 
on another unit, the GR-S plant currently operated by 
General Tire at Baytown, Texas. In other words, since 
it is reasonable to assume that the Baytown unit will 
be sold, the final score will show 26 hits out of 27 
times at bat. The only strike-out, recognized as a 
difficulty from the word go, was the GR-S unit at 
Institute, West Virginia. This is a high cost unit, 
and did not draw a single bid, as expected. 

The excellent dollar return to the government for 
its synthetic rubber facilities has been discussed many 
times in these columns. Without repeating specific 
figures, it will suffice to state that the people secured a 


Private 
Synthetic 


return of approximately 96.6% of their total unre- 
covered investment. Such a return is indicative of 
the fact that the government secured the full, fair value 
demanded in the Disposal Law. There are many who 
are convinced that the rubber, petroleum and chemical 
companies which purchased the facilities knowingly paid 
more for them than their actual worth, guided by the 
fervent desire to eliminate the government from the 
rubber field. There are others who scoff at any such 
altruistic intentions, pointing to the tremendous future 
potential of the synthetic rubbers. 

So much for full, fair value. What about the national 
security ? Such security rests in both legal and moral as- 
pects. Legally, every purchaser of a copolymer unit, 
under the terms of sale, is required to produce a mini- 
mum annual amount of synthetic rubber in the event of 
an emergency, these amounts ranging from 22,200 long 
tons to 99,600 long tons, depending on the particu- 
lar plant involved. Morally, the rubber manufacturing 
industry, like any other major American industry, has 
never failed to meet the requirements of the military 
or the citizenry in any national emergency. One need 
only remember the stolid front put forth by the entire 
industry during World War IT, and the extent to which 
many of the larger rubber manufacturers went to keep 
some of the smaller companies operating. 

This leaves the question of monopoly. Here, again, 
the Disposal Commission paid full attention to the law. 
So careful was the Commission in this respect, that it 
has practically assured the availability of some 150,000 
long tons of GR-S type rubber to a segment of the in- 
dustry which requires less than 50,000 long tons. This 
was accomplished by incorporating a clause into the 
sales contracts under which the plant purchasers stipu 
lated a specific amount which would be made available 
to ‘“‘small business.” In our humble opinion, such clauses 
were completely unnecessary, since on the basis of 
50,000 long tons a year “small business” in the rubber 
field represents some $30,000,000 annually, and no sane 
supplier of synthetic rubber would overlook such a 
market. The size of the market itself dictates competi- 
tive conditions, under which no monopoly of any kind 
can thrive. 

To sum up: Synthetic rubber is now completely in 
the hands of private industry. This is where it belongs 
and where it should remain. 
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By April 30 the government's ownership of the synthetic 
rubber facilities will have passed into history and a new era 
based upon the competitive forces in a free market will 

have come into being... On March 2 23, 1955, both the Senate 
and the House gave final approval for the sale of the synthetic 
plants to private industry. . . The vote in each instance 
was close to 2 to 1 for disposal, indicating in no uncertain 
terms the feelings of the legislators on this subject (page 
87). 








With the reopening of negotiations for the Baytown GR-S plant, 
and with the assumption that the plant will be sold, the 
final score will show that of the 27 facilities offered for 
Sale, 25 will have been sold, one will have been leased, and 
only l i » the 122,000 long ton GR=S plant at Institute, West — 
Virginia, r remains unsold (page 87) . . . According to 
Representative Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, the prices received for the plants return 
to the government 96.6% of their total unrecovered investment 
over the life of the synthetic rubber program and 99.2% of 


their current. replacement value (page 88). 
































Now that the sale of the synthetic rubber facilities is 
assured, consumers will want to know which plants are 
producing what types of GR-S in order that they can assure 
themselves of a continuous source of supply... As might be 
expected, some confusion exists in the industry at the 
present time... In the meantime, we have undertaken to show, 
in tabular form, the capabilities of the different plants 
to produce specific types of GR-S polymers (pages 90 and 91) 
. » - In future issues we will attempt to list the specific 
types each plant is producing under private ownership. 




















The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., and the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York, co-sponsors of the Second 
International Rubber Quality and Packing Conference, have 
announced the preliminary program for the New York meeting 
- « « The full program extends from April 26 through May 6, 
with the first plenary session scheduled for May3... 

The Essex House in New York City will be conference head- 
quarters (page 92). 








A 6l-member national committee to study the anti-trust 
laws has come up with an opinion deploring the federal quantity 
limit restrictions now being tested in court by most tire 
manufacturers . . . Notwithstanding the report ,the Justice 
Department has announced its intention to continue its suit 
and will move for a summary judgment . . . While the report 
has no official al standing, as such, it is likely to be 
quoted in any subsequent court arguments on the subject 
(page 100). 
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CONGRESS APPROVES SALE OF SYNTHETIC PLANTS; 
DISPOSAL COMMISSION REOPENS BAYTOWN BIDDING 


N March 23, 1955, the government received from Congress authority to 
dispose of twenty-four of the twenty-seven plants comprising the govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber facilities. The sale of the twenty-four plants for a 
total of $310,565,000 will be accomplished by April 30, under a timetable 
established by the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Commission. Con- 
gress also authorized the Disposal Commission to re-open bidding for the 
Baytown, Texas, GR-S plant, now operated by the General Tire and Rubber 
Co. This plant had not been sold in the original negotiations which resulted 
in the sale of the other facilities. Of the two unaccounted for plants, the 
Disposal Commission announced the leasing, for a three-year period, of the 
alcohol-butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky., to Publicker Industries, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Penna. The 122,000 long ton GR-S plant at Institute, West 
Va., in standby since September, 1953, remains unsold. 


Following receipt of Congressional ap- 
proval for the sale of the synthetic rub- 
ber facilities, the Disposal 
on March 28 announced a tentative sched- 
ule for signing all legal documents trans- 
ferring the twenty-four plants from gov- 
ernment to private ownership, in ac- 
cordance with Public Law 205. All the 
transfers will be made within a period 
of eight days so that all the owners can 
start their operations as near the same 
time as possible. The schedule follows: 

April 21: Standard Oil Co.—the 
Butyl rubber plant at Baton Rouge, La.; 
Copolymer Corp.—the GR-S plant and 
the petroleum-butadiene plant at Baton 
Rouge, La. 

April 22; Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

the GR-S plant at Lake Charles, La.; 
Petroleum Chemicals, Inc.—the petroleum- 
butadiene plant at Lake Charles, La. 

April 25: Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia—the petroleum-butadiene plant at 
El Segundo, Calif.; Shell Chemical Corp. 

the GR-S plant, the petroleum-butadiene 
plant and the styrene plant at Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Great Southern Chemical 
Corp.—Miscellaneous equipment at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

April 26: U. S. Rubber Co.—the GR-S 
plant at Naugatuck, Conn., and the DDM 
plant at Naugatuck, Conn.; Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co.—the GR-S plant at Akron, 
Ohio; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—the 
GR-S plant at Akron, Ohio. 

April 27: American Synthetic Rubber 
Corp.—the GR-S plant at Louisville, Ky.; 
Koppers Co., Inc.—the alcohol-butadiene 
plant at Kobuta, Penna.; Phillips Chem- 


Commission, 


Essx ) 
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ical Co.—the GR-S plant at Borger, Texas, 
and the petroleum-butadiene plant at Bor- 
ger, Texas 

April 28: Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

the Butyl rubber plant at Baytown, 
Texas, and the petroleum-butadiene plant 
Texas; Goodyear Synthetic 

the GR-S plant at Hous- 

ton, Texas; Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp.—the petroleum-butadiene plant at 
Houston, Texas. 

April 29: Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, 
Inc—the GR-S plant at Port Neches, 
Texas, and undivided half interest in the 
petroleum-butadiene plant at Port Neches, 
Texas; Texas-U.S. Chemical Co. — the 
GR-S plant at Port Neches, Texas and 
undivided half interest in the petroleum- 
Port Neches, Texas. 


at Baytown, 
Rubber Corp. 


butadiene plant at 


Louisville Alcohol-Butadiene Plant 


As to the leasing of the alcohol-buta- 
diene plant at Louisville, Ky., to Pub- 
licker Industries, the Disposal Commission 
announced on March 28, that terms of the 
lease provide that Publicker will pay the 
government $6 per ton for every ton of 
butadiene produced, with a minimum guar- 
anteed monthly rental of $1,000. The plant 
has a designed annual capacity of 60,000 
short tons. Implementing the lease, Pub- 
licker has signed a protection and main- 
tenance contract with the Federal Facilities 
Corporation at actual cost of this service. 
The company was to have taken possession 


on April 4 and was to have started buta- 
diene production as soon as possible. The 
plant has not been operated since August, 
1953. 

The lease is subject to cancellation by 
National 


a provision covering 


the government, and contains a 
Security Clause and 
recapture rights of the 
required by the Disposal Act, the 
was submitted to the Attorney General, 
who has advised that the 
viewed as tending to create or 
with the 
required to be 


government As 
lease 


lease 1s not 
maintain 
a situation inconsistent anti-trust 
laws. The 
reviewed by 


lease is not 
Congress. 


Baytown GR-S Plant 

With reference to the Baytown GR-S 
plant, the Disposal Commission announced 
on April 1 that the 30-day period for re- 
govern- 
March 
April 


legislation 


ceiving proposals to purchase the 
ment-owned GR-S plant began on 
31, and would end at midnight on 
29. The President 
authorizing extension of negotiations for 
sale of this property on March 31 
Descriptive brochures of the Baytown 
available to qualified pur- 
application to the Secretary 
Vermont Avenue, 
Under Pub- 


will 


signed the 


facility are 
chasers on 
of the Commission, 811 
N.W., in Washington, D. C. 
lic Law 19 the Commission 
tiate for a period not to exceed 
days on the proposals received. 

after, a ten-day period is provided for 
the Commission’s report to Congress, 
which in turn has thirty review 
The law 


nego 
SIXty 
There 


days to 
the recommendations. provides 
that the Attorney General must 
the recommendations from the standpoint 
of the anti-trust 

Ever since the 
opened in 1943 it has been operated by 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. General 
Tire was the only bidder for the facility 
during the original negotiations but could 
not agree with the Disposal Commission 
on price. As of last August 31, the 
net book value of the plant, which has 
a 44,000 long ton capacity, was $4,427,224. 
It was reported that General Tire’s first 
bid was $2,486,448, and this was 
raised in subsequent negotiations 

At the conclusion of the negotiation 
period, General Tire and the Disposal 
Commission still had not 
price and, under the terms of the Disposal 
Act, the plant was to have been shut down 
and put in standby for a period of three 


pass on 


laws 


Baytown plant was 


figure 


agreed on a 





years. Subsequently, three of the approx- 
imately 325 employees at the Baytown 
plant, in association with Don Shepherd, 
a Baytown businessman, organized the 
Baytown Rubber and Chemical Co. ex- 
pressly to bid for the facility If this 
company eventually acquires the plant, it 
plans to offer stock in the venture to resi- 
dents in the Texas community of 30,000 
persons. 

Two 
mittee of the 
rency Committee and the House 
Services Committee, both held 
on the recommendations of the 
Commission, before voting approval of the 
plant sales. The House group began its 
hearings on March 10 and the Senate sub- 
committee began its hearings on March 8. 

As soon as the House Armed Services 
Committee had begun its hearings, 
eral legislators appeared before the group 
and announced their strong opposition to 
the contemplated sale. House Judiciary 
Committee Chairman Celler (Dem., N. Y.), 
House Small Business Committee Chair- 
man Patman (Dem. Tex.), and Repre- 
sentative Yates (Dem., IIl.), chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Rubber and Raw 
Materials of the House Small Business 
Committee, all appeared before the House 
Armed Services Committee and notified 
the group of their intention to fight the 
disposal plan on the House floor Mr. 
Patman immediately introduced a_ reso- 
lution in the House to 
posal plan. 


subcom- 

Cur- 
Armed 
hearings 
Disposal 


Congressional 
Senate 


groups, a 
Banking and 


sev- 


reject the dis- 


Opposes Shell Contract 


(Dem., Calif.), 
resolution de 


Representative Doyle 
later introduced a separate 
signed to reject only the proposed 
of three plants in California to the Shell 
Chemical Corp. Mr. Celler told the com- 
mittee that most of the plants scheduled 
sold under the program 
would go “to companies 
the least, have a very bad anti-trust rec- 
ord.” He cited all the anti-trust 
brought in recent years against the rub- 


sale 


dispe sal 
which, to say 


to be 


suits 


+ 


ber and oil companies scheduled to get 
the plants and said he believed that com 
petition in the future is “no more likely 
than in the past.” 

In succeeding days, 
panies which have contracted to purchase 
synthetic facilities appeared before the 
committee and stated, in that 
they are firmly committed to supply the 
future requirements of small rubber con- 
sumers. Under committee examination, 
they testified that the price of synthetic 
rubber will remain competitive and will 
not be influenced by fluctuations in the 
natural rubber market. Moreover, all 
said that they expect to run their facili- 
ties at or close to present capacity, and 
some revealed plans for installing new 
equipment to increase and diversify out- 
put. 

The committee addressed a battery of 
thirteen questions to witnesses for seven of 
the nine firms which contracted to buy 
GR-S plants. These companies 
are all consumers of rubber 
The committee considered the 
GR-S plants to chemical 
which do not consume any 


officials of com- 


essence, 


seven 
themselves. 
sale of 
companies, 


rubber, sep- 


88 





Stringent Odor Regulation 


conduct- 


York 


According to a survey 
ed by Pendray & Co., New 
public relations counseling firm, 
public demand will force more 
stringent regulation of industrial 
firms that cause unpleasant 
and fumes. The survey was con- 
ducted among regulatory officials in 
67 cities. Among the enforcement 
officials who replied to the question- 
naire, 62% reported specific plans to 
intensify enforcement efforts. A 
total of 68% declared that public 
interest in odor problems is increas- 
ing, and over 40% said that com- 
plaints are rising. In order of fre- 
quency of mention, these are 
the prime sources of odors and 
fume complaints: Chemicals, ve- 
hicles, paint, and varnish, food 
processing, domestic causes, render- 
ing plants, plastics, oil refineries, 
coke works, rubber, steel, insula- 
tion, fish, gas works, pharmaceutical, 
soap and detergents, and breweries. 


odors 





arately. The questions were aimed at 
drawing out specific answers to the 
charges that the sale of the plants would 
endanger the survival of some 800 small 
rubber fabricators and bring on collusive 
agreements to hike prices. 

Representatives of the rubber 
consuming companies testified on March 
14 and stated that they have pledged a 
minimum of 92,000 long tons of GR-S an- 
nually for sale to small business firms. 
This they agreed to do under provisions 
of the purchase contracts with the gov- 
ernment. 

Assistant Attorney General Stanley N. 
Barnes, who heads the Anti-Trust Divis- 
ion, testified that 254,900 long tons of 
GR-S a year will be available for pur- 
chase by small, non-integrated firms. How- 
ever, he included the total output of Shell 
and Phillips (the two non-consuming GR- 
S plant purchasers) as well as the smaller 
“set asides” of the seven rubber companies 
in arriving at this figure. 

On the other hand, Representative Yates 
testified that only 88,000 long tons would 
be available to smaller consumers. Mr. 
Yates stated that Shell’s 89,000 long ton 
output would be largely denied to smaller 
users, because of that firm’s arrangements 
with two big tire manufacturers to sell 
tires through Shell’s service _ stations. 
Three companies disclosed agreements to 
buy GR-S from Shell to meet require- 
ments at their West Coast tire plants. 
U. S. Rubber said it would take 10,000 
tons over the last eight months of this 
year; Goodyear said it would take 1,000 
tons in May and perhaps a like amount 
in June; and Firestone said it would take 
1,200 month in May, June and 
July. 

Spokesmen for the seven rubber con- 
suming companies stated that they had 
promised to make the following tonnages 
available to smaller consumers: Goodrich- 
Gulf, 15,000 long tons; Copolymer, 4,900 
long tons; American Synthetic, 4,400 long 


seven 


tons a 





tons; U. S. Rubber, 13,000 
Firestone, 26,000 long tons; 
Synthetic, 11,500 long tons, and Texas- 
U.S. Chemical, 17,400 long tons. (Eprror’s 
Note: It is estimated that the “smaller” 
companies actually consume about 50,000 
long tons of GR-S a year. That portion of 
production either “set-aside” or “promised” 
to smaller consumers approaches 150,000 
long tons). 

Finally, on March 16, the Patman and 
Doyle resolutions reached a committee 
vote. With a 27 to 3 tally, the committee 
threw out the Patman resolution, and by 
a 28-4 vote, it killed the resolution to can- 
cel the Shell Chemical contracts. 

The Patman resolution was then car- 
ried to the floor of the House where it 
was defeated on March 22 by a vote of 
283 to 132. The Doyle resolution was 
defeated the following day. Both votes 
came after heated debate on the House 
floor. Representative Carl Vinson (Dem., 
Ga.), chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, led off the debate 
on the floor of the House with a vig- 
orous defense of the contracts. The na- 
tion’s taxpayers, he said, will receive 
62c of every dollar originally invested 
in the 12-year old plants, a “remarkable 
record” when compared to the far lower 
return received on the other government 
war-built facilities. 

“This is no giveaway program,” he as- 
serted. The prices received for the 
plants, Mr. Vinson declared, will return 
to the government 96.6% of their total 
unrecovered investment over the life of 
the program and 99.2% of their cur- 
rent replacement value. Mr. Vinson took 
issue with the assertions of Mr. Pat 
man that the large firms which are buy- 
ing most of the plants will raise the 
price of synthetic rubber and cut off 
supplies to some 800 smaller rubber con- 
sumers. 

“These fantastic predictions,” Mr. 
son stated, “have as their basis a 
plete lack of confidence in the system of 
competitive private enterprise that has 
made this nation great. The purchasers 
are going to expand their facilities. There 
is going to be competition. They have 
testified to their intention of holding the 
selling price to 23c, the present level 
under government operation.” 


long tons; 


Gor xlyear 


Vin- 


com- 


Senate Action on Disposal 


Activities in the Senate, to some extent, 
paralleled happenings in the House. As 
stated previously, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
began its hearings on the sales contracts 
on March 8 Testimony on that date 
was mainly taken up by a bill sponsored 
jointly by Senators Lyndon Johnson and 
Price Daniel, both Texas Democrats, to 
reopen bidding on the Baytown plant. Hol- 
man D. Pettibone, chairman of the Dis- 
posal Commission, stated at the hearing 
that a poll of purchasers had disclosed 
only one outright opponent to the John- 
son-Daniel bill. Phillips Chemical had 
said that “sale of the Baytown plant now 
would violate’ the Disposal Act’s pro- 
vision requiring a three-year shutdown of 
unsold plants. 

Senator Paul Ill.), a 


Douglas (Dem., 
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subcommittee member, expressed “con- 
cern” over the past anti-trust record of 
a number of the proposed purchasers and 
queried Mr. Pettibone whether it would 
be “proper” to ask each buyer to dis- 
close his future price policy. Mr. Petti- 
however, discounted the Senator’s 
fears. The competitive factors set up in 
the disposal program, Mr. Pettibone said, 
“will produce the keenest competition” 
among the plant operators. At the present 
time, he said, rising demand for rubber 
promises that operation of the synthetic 
rubber plants “will be a very profitable 


be me, 


business.” 

The following day, 
Barnes of the Justice Department ap- 
peared before the Senate Banking Subcom- 
mittee and stated that his “most 
certainly will” watch companies which buy 
the synthetic rubber facilities to see that 
they do not foster a monopoly. 

During the testimony, John L. 
Connolly, secretary and general counsel 
of the Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., charged that Shell Chemical had 
failed to comply with the law in failing 
to make individual bids for each of the 
three plants it had contracted to buy. 
This was countered by a letter from Act- 
ing Controller General Joseph Campbell 
whicl that Shell’s bid was legal 
because it, in effect, did submit a bid— 
for each individual plant. 


March 9, Stanley 


ottice 


day’s 


stated 


“ ” 
ZeToO 


Plans $700,000 Expenditure 


In his testimony before the subcommit- 
tee, J. E. Trainer, executive 
dent of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
revealed that his company plans to spend 
$700,000 immediately to convert part of 
its Akron plant to the production of “cold” 
rubber, including latex. Mr. Trainer 
pointed out that “cold” latex has been in 
short supply since the middle of last year. 

Mr. Trainer also said that more than 
$500,000 will be spent at Lake Charles, 
La., to “remove bottlenecks that adverse- 
ly affect the capacity of the plant.” 

Both Mr. Trainer and W. S. Richard- 
son, president of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
stated that large, medium and small com- 
panies needing synthetic rubber will get 
it at prices equal to those charged by 
the government. Mr. Richardson used 
the example of the Port Neches, Texas, 
synthetic plant purchased by Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc. “We have 
tracted to make 17% of the plant’s ca- 
pacity available to small rubber users,” 
Mr. Richardson said. “This means that 
B. F. Goodrich Co. will pay as much 
for the rubber it purchases from Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals as will the small- 
est purchaser in the country,” Mr. Rich- 
ardson declared. 

The Senate Banking Subcommittee 
hearings lasted three days. On March 17 
the subcommittee voted 4 to 1 in support of 
the disposal plan. It tentatively took the 
view, however, that the disposition of the 
three facilities to Shell Chemical should not 
take place. The entire matter was then 
referred to the full Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee for further action. 

Meanwhile, on March 11, Senator 
Wayne Morse (Dem., Ore.), introduced 


vice-presi- 


con- 
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SYNTHETIC 


Purchaser 


Copolymer 
Firestone 

Firestone 
Goodrich-Gulf 
Goodyear Synthetic 
Goodyear Synthetic 
American Synthetic 
Shell Chemical 
Phillips Chemical 
U. S. Rubber 


Texas-U. S. Chemical 


Humble Oil 
Standard 


Esso 


Petroleum Chemicals 
Copolymer 

Humble Oil 
Goodrich-Gulf l 
Texas-U. S. Chemical} 
Phillips Chemical 
Food Machinery 

Shell Chemical 

S. O. of Calif. El 


Ke yppers 
Shell Chemical 
S. Rubber 


Notes: 


plant. 


RUBBER FACILITIES AUTHORIZED FOR SALI 


GR-S Plants 


Baton Rouge, La 
Akron, 
Lake Charles, La. 
Port 
Akron, Ohio 
Houston, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Los 
sorger, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Port 


Butyl Plants 
> ’ xy ¢ 
Jaytown, Texas 
Baton 
Petroleum-Butadiene Plants 


Lake Charles, La. 
Baton 
Baytown, 


Port 
Borger, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Torrance, 
Segundo, 
Alcohol-Butadiene Plant 
Kobuta, 
Styrene Plant 

Los 


Chemical Plant (DDM) 


Naugatuck, Conn. 


* Refers to that portion of capacity the individual plant is required to produce in the 
event of an emergency. (a) Represents a tandem operation with Los Angeles petroleum-butadiene 


Assigned 
Annual 


Location Capacity* 


49,000 
30,000 
99 600 
90,000 
15,200 


LI 

Ohio LI 
LT 

1 

LT 

99 600 LT 
LT 

LT 

LI 

B 

LT 


Neches, Texas 
Texas 

44,000 
89,000 
63,000 
22,200 
88,000 


Angeles, Calif. 


Texas 


Texas 


Neches, 


43,000 
47,000 


Rouge, La 


63,000 ST 
23,000 ST 
46,000 ST 
190,000 ST 
74,000 ST 
90,000 ST 
Calif. 48,000 ST 
Calif (a) 


Rouge, La. 
Texas 


Neches, 


Texas 


Penna. 80,000 ST 


Angeles, Calif. 62,500 ST 


2,400 ST 











in the Senate a resolution to reject the 
contracts negotiated by the Disposal Com- 
mission. He emphasized that he was not 
opposed to selling the plants to private 
groups, but he said that Congress should 
have more time to study the details of 
the proposed transactions. He cited the 
anti-trust records of the prospective pur- 
chasers and stated that he was not con- 
that small rubber fabricators will 
a reasonable supply of synthetic 


vinced 
receive 
rubber. 

On March 21, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee voted 9 to 5 in favor 
of the disposal plan. The committee voted 
down Senator Morse’s resolution to re- 
ject the disposal plan. By another 9 to 
5 vote the committee also rejected an- 
other resolution to disapprove the sale of 
facilities to Shell 
Chemical. This resolution had been in- 
troduced by Minnesota Senators Hum- 
phrey (Dem.) and Thye (Rep.). At 
the same time the full committee unani- 
mously approved a resolution ordering the 
Commission to continue nego- 
purchase of the Bay- 


the three synthetic 


I Jispe sal 
tiations for the 
town plant. 


Final action in the matter 
March 23, when the full Senate, by a 
vote of 56 to 31, voted for the disposal 
program. The Senate vote found 13 
Democrats teaming up with 43 Repub- 
licans for sale. Opposing them were 30 
Democrats and Senator William Langer 
(Rep., N. D.). A move to reject the 
Shell Chemical bid for the three synthetic 
facilities was killed in the Senate by a 
vote of 48 to 39, 


came on 


Litchfield Makes Statement 


And so, after more than a decade of 
government-ownership, the synthetic rub 
ber facilities are about to be turned over 
to private industry. One of the first 
statements on the approved came 
from P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Mr. Litchfield issued the following state- 
ment : 

“Today Congress has approved private 
production of synthetic rubber and latices 
—and Goodyear thereby will become owner 
and operator of former government-owned 
plants in Houston, Texas and Akron, 


sales 
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Ohio. Under government sponsorship, 
synthetic rubber made hurried, but great 


3 N re ! ! oo on 1 ao 

strides forward. In four short war- a oe me Ey oo | oO 
: . . oO; = oO}; = a; = —~| © 
clouded years, it grew from little more =~ = SS | = 4) oe 
than a laboratory oddity into a vital fac- mn) © nm & in| O ‘n| O 
c ‘ ‘ oS . i ; = 2) oe 
tor in our national security and economy. 4 idelbeltelty/noldylny/ty) & ye! a Rea PE ary Pm Fe, Oy Hy 1 
“Goodyear played an important role Me LISissisisis * SQ) * S| = MINININISS INS oS 
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in the development of this modern miracle iGewn a e PINPISIPIPINS 2) B 
a " 3 » . RRL » an co co cc a fas 
and in laying the foundation upon which P61 6! P41 PS S| a -) “ - ‘ ‘ 4 
it was built. Our researchers began work WN aS +, ty = 
" a ” Set a --4 5. 
in earnest on synthetic rubber in 1925 SO elon A a o 
om F 7 i ee ee le es 5 =) 

Our first patent was dated 1927. Before = o 

the war we were operating our own plant, s 


producing rubber superior to any pre- 
viously made. In 1942, we began operation 
of the first government-owned plant. 
“Today synthetic rubber stands on the 
threshold of even greater progress be- 
cause a new and stimulating ingredient 
free enterprise—is added. Goodyear looks 
upon this new ingredient as both a re- 
sponsibility and a challenge. A a, 7 
“It is a responsibility in view of un- ; 
settled world conditions and their threat 
to the supply and price of natural rubber 
It is a challenge in that it provides the 
opportunity to re-prove the advantages of PS PS Ps] Old Dd x 
private enterprise 
“Here, in broad terms, is how Good- 
year proposes to meet these new obliga a 


tions : 
(1) Through full realization of the im Ps ~ 
portance of a strong synthetic rubber in- 
dustry to our over-all economy and se- 
curity. 
(2) Through maintenance, modernization 
AM MMM 


and expansion of current facilities to meet 
a growing demand for synthetics 

(3) Through a continuous, concentrated 
research and development program with 
new and better rubbers and latices as its : 
objective “ “A AAA KAA AA 

(4) Through the sale of a sufficient 
portion of our production to ensure free 
and fair competition within the industry 

(9) Through a constant emphasis on y be vr, 
service and quality in the sale of our 
products to any and all of our customers 

“Our immediate plans call for contin 
uing the manufacture of the rubbers and 
latices in current production at Houston ss ea ha eal tis s 
and Akron. A am of improvements ‘elalalalalela 
are already under way to provide our cus 
tomers with rapid, continuous, reliable de 
livery and complete technical service 

“This new venture into the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber may well be con- 
sidered the opening of a new chapter in 
the history of the company and the in- : 
dustry. We fully intend to make it one 
of our proudest achievements,” Mr. Litcl 4 OS PS Pd pd bd bd’ Od 
field said. 

Another statement on the sale of the ¥ E 
synthetic rubber facilities to private indus- 
try came from Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
chairman of the board of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Firestone stated 
that the Congressional action was “good 
news to all who believe in the fundamentals 
of our private competitive economy.” He 
stated that by stepping out of the industry, ” alelalalalalale 
the government “has reaffirmed its faith in 
the capabilities of enterprises which are 
owned by many thousands of stockholders 
and are operated by private citizens.” Mr 
Firestone revealed that his company plans 
to invest approximately $1,200,000 to im- 
prove and expand the two plants it ac- 





quired from the government. 
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CAPABILITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS TO PRODUCE SPECIFIC TYPES OF GR-S POLYMERS 


With the sale of the synthetic rubber facilities to private industry, consumers will have to know which of the facilities will be producing specific types 


of GR-S. As a convenience to our readers, this table lists the copolymer plants and their operators under government ownership, together with the spe- 


cific grades of GR-S each of the pl is capable of producing. In future issues, we will set forth which plants are producing what types. under private 
ownership and under what trade desi: ions. The present table is published only to establish the capabilities of the different plants. The “X” marks in- 
dicate the polymers each plant is capable of producing. 
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GR-S Types 


o 
y 
~ 
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U.S. Rubber 
Baton Rouge 
t= 

Goodric h 
Goodrich 
Port Neches 
U.S. Rubber 
Port Neches 


Louisville 


Lake Charles 
Midland 
Torrance 


Ge voxdyeat 
Goodyear 
Houston 
Phillips 

Ce poly mer 
Firestone 


General 
Bors 


I 


Firestone 


Nau 


Hot GR-S (Unpigmented) 


GR-S 1000 
1001 
1004 
1006 
1006-U 
1012 
1016 
1018 S.P. 
1019 S.P. 
X-759-U 


Hot Black Masterbatch 
GR-S 1100 
Hot Latex 


GR-S 2000 
2001 
2002 
2003 
2004 
2005 
2006 


PPS) S| PS 


rv 


Cold Non-Pigmented GR-S 


GR-S 1500 
1500-F 
1500-U 
1501-U 
1502 
1502-U 
1503 S.P. 
X-708 
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A preliminary program and a tentative 
agenda have been announced for the Sec- 
ond International Rubber Quality and 
Packing Conference scheduled to be held 
on May 3 to 6 at the Essex House in New 
York City. W. James Sears, vice-president 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
and R. D. Young, president of the Rub- 
ber Trade Association of New York, will 


serve as co-chairmen for the conference. 


RMA and RTA are co-sponsoring the 
conference. There follows below the de 
tailed tentative agenda planned for the 
meeting : 


A. Election of Chairman and Secretary 
B. Adoption of Conference Agenda 
C. Opening Statements by Delegations 
D. Type Samples 
I. Review of 
Samples 
1. RMA Types for #1 thru #3 RSS 
2. RMA and Singapore Types #4 
and #5 RSS 
3. RMA Pale Crepe 


existing Standard Type 


4. RMA Estate Brown Types and 
Compo Types 

5. RMA and ‘Singapore Thin Brown 
Types 

6. RMA Singapore Blanket Crepe 
Types 

7. Smoked Blankets 

8. Flat Bark 

9. Other types of natural rubber 


are standard samples required? 
II. Methods of preparing and distribut 
ing type samples to trade and in 
dustry. 
III. Supplying rubber for 
RMA type samples 
1. From Malaya and Singapore 
2. From Indonesia 
IV. Duplication of 
by organizations outside. the 
V. Delivery of 
type samples 
1. Analysis of 1954 imports into USA 
other consuming 


preparing 


RMA type samples 
USA 


rubber conforming to 


2. Experience of 
countries 


E. Quality 
I. Raw materials used in preparation of 
various types of rubber 


1. Identification of kind of material 


used for each type of rubber 
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2. Improvement of these mate- 
rials 


3. Contamination with skim crepe 


Taw 


II. Methods of preparation for various 
types 
1. Equipment and facilities 
2. Cleanliness and uniformity 
3. Production controls and standards 
III. Reduction of moisture content. 
Drying times and temperatures 
2. Moisture content determination 
[V. Copper and manganese contamina- 
tion 
1. In raw material 
2. Upon processing in milling plants 


V. Uniformity of rubber 
1. As against market grades 
2. Physical properties 
3. Technically classified rubber 
VI. Factory problems with faulty rub- 


ber 
1. Material handling 
2. Effects upon processing 
3. Product defects 
F. Packing 
Discussion 
tions 
1. RSS 
2. Thick Pale Crepe 
3. Thin Pale Crepe 
4. Flat Bark Crepe 
5. Other RMA _ Types of 
Rubber 
II. Bale size and weight 
III. Application of pressure during bale 
packing 
IV. Powder specifications and coating 
solution including milling conform- 
ance tests 
\V. Protection against water 
damage during transport 
VI. New packing methods 
1. Types, paper bags, film covers, etc 
2. Advantages and costs 
VII. Bale marking paints 
G. Sampling and Inspection 
I. Sampling and weighing 
tice 
II. Inspection procedures in USA 
III. Other country practices 
H. Claims and Arbitrations 
I. Settlement of claims 
II. Arbitration procedures 
1. RTA rules 
2. RMA rules 
3. GSA “reinspection” 
I. Shipping and Handling 
I. Loading, storage and 
II. Misshapen bales 
III. Water damage and 
nation 
IV. Obliteration of shipping 
V. Dunnage materials 


RMA 


Packing Specifica- 


Natural 


and other 


USA 


prac 


discharging 
other contami- 


marks 


1. Lumber 
2. Paper and film 
VI. Handling discharged rubber on 


piers, in transport and at factories 
VII. Rubber storage 
1. Storability of various types 
2. Prevention of deterioration 
J. Contracts 
I. RTA import contract 
II. RMA factory contract 
III. Standard contracts, other countries 
K. Other Business 
L. Adjournment 








W. James Sears 


There follows herewith a listing of the 
organizations which were invited to par- 
ticipate in the Second International Rub- 
ber Quality and Packing Conference, and 
the delegates who will attend: 

Malaya 

Federation of Rubber Trade Associa- 
tions of Federation of Malaya—Heah Joo 
Seang and Lim Chong Chee. 


Malayan Rubber Export Registration 
Board—C. F. Smith. 

Rubber Research Institute of Malaya— 
W. G. Wren. 





PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


SECOND QUALITY CONFERENCE 


April 26: 
Registration of Delegates at Con- 
ference Headquarters, The Essex 
House, 160 Central Park South, 


New York, N.Y. 
April 27: 
\.M.—Visit to Docks. 
P.M.—RTA Quality Arbitrations 
April 28: 
A.M.—Visit to Docks. 
P.M.—RTA Quality Arbitrations 
April 29: 


Visit to Synthetic Rubber Plant 
and Tire Factory. 
April 30: 
Open. 
May 2: 
A.M.—Visit to Docks. 
P.M.—RTA Quality Arbitrations. 
May 3: 
A.M.—Ilst Plenary Session. 
P.M.—2nd Plenary Session. 
Evening—Official Reception. 
May 4: 
A.M.—3rd Plenary Session. 
P.M.—4th Plenary Session. 
Evening—Official Reception. 
May 5: 
A.M.—5th Plenary Session. 
P.M.—6th Plenary Session. 
Evening—Official Reception. 
May 6: 
Final Plenary Session. 
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Rubber Trade Association of Singapore 

-Tan Puay Hee. 

Singapore Chamber of Commerce Rub- 
ber Association—E. G. Holiday, Richard 
Cox and A. M. Pearson. 

Rubber Producers Council of 
tion of Malaya—None. 


Federa- 


Indonesia 


Indonesian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry—Sutan Sjahsam (Sutan Sjah- 
sam Corp.), A. Th. Manusama (Govern- 
ment Agricultural Enterprise), C. H. 
Smits (Dunlop & Kolff), and Mr. Tither- 
uw, N. V. Djawa Maluku, Leim Khing 
Gie (Central Trading Co.). In addition 
two other delegates, one representing 
AVROS, and the other, N. V. Karet 
Rakjat, will be present. 

Perserikatan Pengusha—Lim T. Jong- 
hiam and Kwee Thiamkiet (Kiangwan 
Remilling Co.). 

OVEIP—Mr. 
maker. 

Chinese 
None. 

North 
None. 

Rubber 

Indonesian Rubber Research 
None. 


3oas and Guntzel Schu- 


Rubber Association — 


Trade 


Sumatra Rubber Association — 


Remillers Association — None. 
Institute — 


Thailand 
Rubber Trade Association of Thailand 
Lee In Tong (Thai Paktai Co.). 

Viet Nam 


Ass cia- 
Rubber). 


Planters 
(Latex & 


Indochinese Rubber 
tion — Arthur Nolan 


( ‘eylon 


Colombo Rubber Traders Association— 


Ne me, 


United Kingdom 


Rubber Trade Association of London— 
Maurice Symington. 

Tyre Manufacturers 
I. W. Bailey (Joint 
Committee). 

British Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—Stuart Covell (Federation of Brit- 
ish Rubber Manufacturers Association), 
and Arthur Ahlborn (Avon India Rubber 
Co.). 

International Rubber Research Board 
and International Rubber Development 
Committee — to be represented by one 
of two delegates from the R.R.I., Malaya. 

Rubber Growers Association—None. 


Conference — L. 
Materials Supply 


Netherlands 


Nederlandsche Vereniging voor den 


Rubberhandel—J. G. Loeber. 


France 


Syndicat National des Industries du 
Caoutchoue—Mr. Oberli (Michelin). 
Syndicat National des Industries du 
Caoutchouc, Section Importateur — Mau- 
rice Alcan. 
Germany 


Wirtschaftsverbandes der Deutschen 
Kautschukindustrie e. V. (W.d.K.) — 
L. W. J. Bailey of Tyre Manufacturers 
Conference, London, will represent. 
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RECORD FOR TONNAGE HAULED CLAIMED FOR CHILEAN CONVEYOR BELT 


The world’s record for tonnage hauled 
by a conveyor belt is said to be held by a 
quarter-mile-long belt high in the Andes 
Mountains at Chuquicamata, Chile, a por- 
tion of which is shown above. Built by the 
U. S. Rubber Co. in 1939, the 60-inch wide 


belt carried 131,000,000 tons of copper ore 
for the Chile Exploration Co. at a cost of 
36c per 1,000 tons before it was finally re- 
tired from service recently. It was spe- 
cially made to resist the strong rays of the 
sun at 10,000 feet elevation. 








Japan 

Japan Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—Kazuo Oyama (Yokohama Rubber), 
Nobutaka Matsudaira (Bridgestone Tire), 
Takehoko Kodama (Otsu Rubber), and 
Tadashi Arai (Yokohama Rubber). 

Rubber Trade Association — Toshimasa 
Ikeda. 

Kobe Rubber Exchange 

Tokyo Rubber Exchange 


Eikichi Itoh. 


None. 


Building Major Isocyanates Plant 

Construction of a multi-million-dollar 
plant to produce organic isocyanates at 
Moundsville, West Virginia, has been an- 
nounced by the National Aniline Division 
of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, N. Y. The new plant will be a 
completely integrated organic isocyanates 
facility, with all chemical raw materials 
supplied from within the Allied Chemical 
organization. National Aniline expects to 
complete the plant in the forepart of 1956. 
The plant has been planned for production 
of a varied line of isocyanates, including the 
di-isocyanates of toluene (TDI), di-tolyl 
(TODI) and diphenylmethane (MDI), 
which are currently being supplied from 
National Aniline’s interim commercial pro- 
duction at Buffalo, N. Y. Located on the 
Ohio River, just south of Moundsville, the 
isocyanates plant will adjoin Solvay 
Process Division’s new chlorine, caustic 
soda and chlorinated methanes plant and 
National Aniline’s recently completed 
maleic anhydride, fumaric acid and cataly- 
tic aniline operations. The plant will have 
facilities for shipping by river barge, rail- 
road and truck. The new facilities will es- 
tablish National Aniline Division as a 
major producer of isocyanates for manu- 
facturers of polyurethane products. Na- 
tional Aniline plans also to provide a full 
range of coloring materials so that the 
new foams and other polyurethane prod- 
ucts may be produced in desired colors. 


ASTM Standards Supplements 


The American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Penna., has announced publication of the 
1954 Supplements to the 1952 
ASTM Standards which is 
nially. Of particular interest are Part 6, 
dealing with Rubber, Plastics and Electri- 
Part 7, covering Soap, 


s00k of 


issued trien- 


cal Insulation, and 
Textiles, Water, Paper, Adhesives 
Shipping Containers. Part 6 includes 66 
standards covering rubber products (chemi- 


and 


cal, physical, aging, low temperature tests) ; 
automotive and aeronautical rubber; pack- 
ing and gasket materials; hose; insulated 
wire and cable; latex foam, sponge, and 
expanded cellular rubber; rubber latex; 
electrical plastics (specifications ; 
strength, thermal, optical, 
permanence properties; analytical methods, 
molds and molding processes, definitions 
and nomenclature); electrical insulating 
materials (shellac and varnish, mineral oils, 
fabrics, papers, mica) ; and electrical tests 
Part 6 contains 532 pages, and is available 
for $3.50 from ASTM. 

Part 7 includes 296 and is 
available for $3.50. It includes 38 standards 
covering textile materials (terms and 
definitions, quantitative analysis, resistance 
to pests and microorganisms, fibers, yarns, 
fabrics) ; soaps and detergents; paper; ad- 
hesives; water sampling and analytical 
methods) ; and methods of mechanical test- 
ing. 


tests ; 


hardness, and 


pages also 


Chemical Progress Week 


The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., Washington, D. C., announces 
that the week of May 16 to 21 will mark 
the second observance of Chemical Prog- 
ress Week. Sponsored by MCA, Chemi- 
cal Progress Week serves to remind the 
American people of the role the chemical 
industry plays in daily life and the con- 
tribution it makes to the economy 








C.1.0. RUBBER DIVISION ANNOUNCES PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Rubber Division of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada has announced its pro- 
gram for the Annual Conference to be held 
at the Sheraton-Brock Hotel in Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada, on May 20, 1955. A 
total of seven papers will be presented at 
the conference. Abstracts of the papers 
follow: 


Nitrile Rubber in Polyvinyl Chloride 
Conveyor Belts. D. Hay, H. A. Pfisterer 
and E. B. Storey (Polymer Corp., Ltd.. 
Sarnia, Ontario). The large number of 
synthetic elastomers and related polymers 
which are liable to be encountered in the 
rubber industry raises the serious prob- 
lem of their identification, for which infra- 
red adsorption spectroscopy is the most 
generally applicable technique available. 
The theoretical infra-red 
troscopy is outlined with particular ref- 
erence to polymers. Spectra of mixtures 
are additive; this is the basis of identifica- 
tion of mixtures and of their estimation. 
In general, copolymers have the same 
spectra as mixtures of their respective 
homopolymers. 

Experimental 
for preparing samples for spectroscopic ex- 


basis of spec- 


techniques are described 


amination from both uncured and cured 
materials. The latter, particularly when 
reinforced with carbon black, often give 


difficulty since they transmit insufficient en- 
ergy for direct examination. A reflecting 
microscope increases the amount of en- 
ergy available and permits measurement 
of the spectra of black-loaded elastomers. 

Infra-red adsorption spectra of a number 
of homopolymers, copolymers and mixtures 
are reported for a frequency range of 650 
to 3600 cm. The polymers include poly- 
dienes, polyvinyl, and polyisopropenyl com- 
pounds, polyesters, polyurethanes and sili- 
cones. A summary of adsorptions charac- 
teristic of particular polymer structures is 
given. The limitations of the technique 
are discussed, and probable future devel- 
opments are suggested. 


The Identification of Elastomers by 
Infra-Red Spectroscopy. W. H. T. Dav- 
ison (Dunlop Research Centre, Birm- 
ingham, England). Since the Creswell 
colliery disaster in the United Kingdom, 
the demand for fire resistant conveyor belt- 
ing for coal mines has been increasing, 
especially in Europe. One solution to the 
problem has been the use of polyvinyl- 
chloride as the elastomer because it is 
readily available in Europe. Unvulcanized 
nitrile rubber has been used as a non-migra- 
tory plasticizer for these PVC belt stocks 
because it increases tack and permits lower 
calendering temperatures. 

The next step in this development is the 
vulcanization of the butadiene nitrile co- 
polymer component of the nitrile rubber 
—PVC stock. This paper shows that the 
vulcanization of the nitrile rubber com- 
ponent improves physical properties and 
processing of the stock without sacrificing 
fire resistance and heat aging properties 
In addition, experimental construction of 
small belt sections is also described. 
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Growth and Agglomeration of Parti- 
cles in Low Temperature GR-S Latex. 
R. W. Brown and L. H. Howland (Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, 
Conn.). A new method for the agglomera- 
tion of GR-S latex is described. Medi- 
um particle size latices have been agglom- 
erated sufficiently to allow concentration to 
60+ % solids at low viscosities. Studies of 
high solids latices during polymerization 
showed extensive agglomeration taking 
place at intermediate conversions. At early 
conversions some high solids latices con- 
tain as many particles per unit weight of 
polymer as low solids latices. In these 
recipes the most critical factor governing 
agglomeration was found to be the ratio 
of monomer to water phase. With more 
than about 70 parts of water per hundred 
of monomers the amount of agglomeration 
taking place was not sufficient to give high 
solids latex in the proper viscosity range. 

Electron photomicrographs show _ that 
in some recipes new polymer particles are 
initiated by soap released during agglom- 
eration. Several peculiarities of polymeri- 
zation rate and particle size distribution of 
high solids latex were explained by this 
study. 


Elastomeric Foams. T. H. Rogers 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio). Elastomeric foams presently avail- 
able may be divided into three main classi- 
fications; rubber latex foam, vinyl foam, 
and polyurethane foam. The rubber latex 
foam may be produced with from 100% 
natural rubber latex, 100% synthetic rub- 
ber latex, or from varying quantities of 
natural and synthetic latices. Vinyl foam 
varies in physical properties depending on 
the type and quantity of plasticizers used. 
Flame resistant compositions having good 
flexing properties are possible. 

Polyurethane foams may be made over 
a wide range of compressions with rela- 
tively small changes in densities. They ex- 
hibit good life, have excellent flame resist- 
ance, and are exceedingly light in weight. 
Their resistance to aging, using the accel- 
erated tests commonly used for latex foam, 
is outstandingly good. Charts and graphs 
have been drawn up showing the physical 
properties of these various elastomeric 
foams. The chemistry and general meth- 
ods involved in making the foams are 
discussed, 


Rubber and Related Material Appli- 
cations in Wire and Cable Manufacture. 
George G. Winspear (R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥Y.). This paper 
presents a brief but fairly comprehensive 
outline of the vulcanizable elastomers used, 
compounding problems and processing tech- 
niques which are typical in the wire and 
cable branch of the rubber industry. Sta- 
tistics are given to show trends in poly- 
mer consumption, and the extent to which 
plastics are entering into fields formerly 
dominated by vulcanizable rubbers. While 
based on U.S. manufacture, these serve 
as a guide to Canadian practices which 
closely parallel those followed by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Compounding problems, touching cn the 


more difficult processing and specification 
requirements are discussed and _ several 
typical formulas listed with explanations 
pertaining to the use of specific materials. 
The room temperature feed process, latest 
development of Western Electric where the 
C. V. process originated, is described and 
illustrated by way of outlining the prob- 
lems of high speed extrusions and contin- 
uous vulcanization to those not directly 
connected with wire and cable manufac- 
ture. 


Industrial Research and Development 
Techniques. B. M. G. Zwicker (B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio). 
Industrial research and development has be- 
come an essential cost of competitive busi- 
ness enterprise. It has become an organ- 
ized endeavor with its own special prob- 
lems, and new techniques are evolving to 
improve its productivity and efficiency of 
operation. This paper describes some of 
these problems and techniques. The sta- 
bility of our present economy and the con- 
tinued growth of our material standard of 
living is based on change. Industrial re- 
search and development has the task of 
guiding this change so that it will provide 
products of better value for less money 
rather than just gimmicks for quick pro- 
motion. 

Intelligent market research, 
product development and honest sales de- 
velopment and promotion is indicated for 
new and better consumer products. This 
is a co-operative job for the manufacture 
and the raw material supplier. It takes 
time to find and develop a new rubber or 
plastic raw material. Therefore, long 
range planning is needed to guide the sup- 
plier’s research and development pro- 
grams. The product manufacturer can as- 
sist by (1) designing his present products 
around present materials and (2) telling 
the raw material supplier what he believes 
he needs for better value design in the 
vears to come. 

Prices for present products should pro- 
vide enough money for the necessary re- 
search and development by both supplier 
and product manufacturer. The research 
and development programs should be 
planned to provide frequent checks on prog- 
ress towards the ultimate goal. Prema- 
ture commercialization must be avoided to 
prevent errors that would destroy the con- 
sumer’s growing confidence that the newer 
products coming from reputable manufac- 
turers are always better value. 


planned 


Polyurethane Products. H. H. Aber- 
nathy (E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.). Reaction of 
multifunctional isocyanates with hydroxy 
terminated resins results in a series of 
products ranging from hard, tough plastics 
to elastomers. The products may be made 
in cellular form if desired. The chemistry 
involved in the preparation of these prod- 
ucts is discussed. The physical properties 
of a metal-to-metal adhesive; a new 
urethane rubber, Adiprene B; and both 
semi-rigid and elastic foams are outlined. 
Emphasis is given to the abrasion resist- 
ance of Adiprene B as illustrated by fleet 
tire tests and to the compression-deflection 
characteristics of a freeze-resistant poly- 
urethane elastic foam. 
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the carefully controlled structure 
of this superior black helps you to 
do better work. 


MANUFACTURER . DISTRIBUTOR 


“COLUMBAN CARBON C0..- — & SMITH INC. 





SAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace) 


STATEX-125 


HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) 


STATEX-R 


MPC (Medium Processing Channel) 


STANDARD MICRONEX’ 


EPC (Easy Processing Channel) 


MICRONEX W-6 


FF (Fine Furnace) 


STATEX-B 


FEF (Fast Extruding Furnace) 


STATEX-M 


HME (High Modulus Furnace) 


STATEX-93 


SRE (Semi-Reinforcing Furnace) 


FURNEX* 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. «+ BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 





FORT WAYNE HEARS WILLIAMS 
ON VINYL FILM AND SHEETING 


The February 10th meeting of the Fort 
Wayne Rubber and Plastics Group held at 
the Van Orman Hotel in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
heard an interesting paper on “Vinyl Film 
and Sheeting: Calendering and Plastisols” 
by M. W. Williams of the Vinyl Resins 
Department, Monsanto Chemical Co. In 
a discussion of calendering, the speaker ob- 
served that a little over one-third of the 
present annual vinyl chloride production 
of 400,000,000 pounds goes into calendered 
vinyl sheeting and film products. 

Mr. Williams stated that although there 
are some significant differences in the cal- 
endering of vinyl and rubber products, 
there are many points of similarity. The 
calender, of course, is the heart of the 
process and to service the requirements 
of the vinyl industry, the speaker observed, 
the old three roll rubber calender has been 
substantially modified. A fourth roll has 
been added, next to the top roll in the 
stack, to give the calender the appearance 
of an inverted L. More recent design modi- 
fications have placed the rolls in a Z ar- 
rangement or even an inverted Z. 

In a discussion of plastisols, the speaker 
po'nted out that this process is based on a 
polyvinyl chloride resin which is made up 
of tiny spherical particles. These particles 
are suspended in plasticizer as a_ vehicle, 
by a simple stir-in process. A high speed 
mixer is used and other ingredients such 
as pigments and stabilizers are mixed in 
at the same time. The viscosity of the re- 
sulting paste is similar to heavy cream or 
house paint. j 

Other than in the manufacture of fabric- 
backed products, plastisols find use in the 
production of unsupported clear film. Plas- 
tisols are also adaptable to slush molding 
and in the production of vinyl foams. 
Vinyl foams, he stated, can be produced by 
releasing gas in the plastisol at the time of 
curing, 

Mr. Williams noted that extrusion of 
film and sheeting has also been done, but 
on a much smaller scale than the calender- 
ing and plastisol processes. 


Acquires Pacific Moulded 


Pacific Moulded Products Co. (a cor- 
poration) at 905 East 59th St., Los An- 
geles 1, Calif., has announced the acquisi- 
tion of the assets of the Pacific Moulded 
Products Co. (partnership) at the same 
address. No changes are contemplated 
either in personnel or in the company’s 
over-all policies or objectives. Kenneth R. 
Simpson, Jr., chairman of the board, stated 
that at a recent directors’ meeting, Volney 
S. Anderson, Theodore L. Tafe and Clyde 
E. Wilson, former executives of the partner- 
ship, were elected executive vice-president, 
vice-president-sales, and vice-president-pro- 
duction, respectively. At the same meeting, 
Charles D. Thurmond was elected vice- 
president and secretary. The company’s 
present plans call for an expansion in the 
extruded rubber products field and for a 
wider line of proprietary products. 
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Joins National Polychemicals 


Charles R. Haynes 


Charles R. Haynes, former secretary of 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry of the 
Society, has become 
associated with National Polychemicals, 
Wilmington, Mass., according to an 
by Edward V. Osberg, 
Haynes, who had retired 
rubber 


American Chemical 


Inc., 
announcement 
president. Mr 
from his position as manager of 
technical service of the Binney and Smith 
Co. in 1954, brings with him a wide and 
extensive background based on 50 years 
of experience in the rubber and chemical 
industries. He will assist National Poly- 
chemicals in its technical and sales activi- 
ties as these relate to the rubber industry. 
\ graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1904, Mr. Haynes’ past as- 
sociations have been many and varied. He 
had been technical director of the footwear 
factories of U.S. Rubber Co., as well as 
assistant purchasing agent for that firm; 
factory manager of the Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co.; superintendent of the Goodyear 
Metallic Shoe Co., and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Mechanical Rubber Co. 
Earlier, he had been associated with the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. Be- 
sides his many years of service as secre- 
tary of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
he has served that organization as a direc- 
its membership 


tor and as chairman of 


committee. 


Crescent Appoints Sales Manager 


Kenneth R. MacLean was recently ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the Cres- 
cent Co., Inc., a subsidiary of the Penn- 
Texas Corp. at Pawtucket, R. I. Mr. Mac- 
Lean joined Crescent in 1950 as field sales 
manager of the Automotive Division. In 
1952, he was named sales manager of the 
division. For the past year, Mr. MacLean 
has been active in the organization of a 
new industrial sales force selling the com- 
pany’s products in the electrical manufac- 
turing and wholesale fields. Prior to his 
association with Crescent, Mr. MacLean 
was associated with the General Motors 
Corp. and the Anderson Co. 

American Potash & Chemical Corp. has 
moved its New York offices to 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ONTARIO HEARS FOWLER TALK ON 

INDUSTRIAL LATEX APPLICATIONS 

Approximately 110 members and guests 
attended the March 8 meeting of the On- 
tario Rubber Section of the Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada held at the Royal Hotel 
in Guelph, Ont., Canada. The meeting was 
held jointly with the Wellington Waterloo 
Section of the Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada and featured an address by Don Fow- 
ler of the Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. Mr. 
Fowler spoke on “Industrial Applications 
of Latex.” 

In his address, the speaker discussed im- 
portant general types of properties of syn- 
thetic latices and touched upon variables in 
emulsion polymerization. He noted the im- 
portant monomers used and the emulsifier 
systems employed. Such matters as par- 
ticle size and the treatment of latex for 
industrial applications were also discussed. 

Mr. Fowler discussed the use of latices 
in such products as foam sponge, rubber 
thread, insulated wire, in the carpet indus 
try, in the paper industry, as a tire cord 
treatment, in dipped rubber- 
covered fabric gloves, in plaster of Paris 
molded articles, and in paints. 


goods, in 


Washington Hears Klippert 


16th 
Group 


meeting of the 
held in the 


The February 
Washington Rubber 
auditorium of the Pepco Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., heard an interesting talk 
by Walter Klippert, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Rubber Plantations Co. Mr. 
Klippert spoke on “Goodyear in Brazil.” 
The speaker recalled that in 1934 Good- 
year sent a shipment of high yielding tree 
stock from the Philippine plantations to 
Brazil. He discussed early developmental 
work carried on by the company in Brazil 
as well as in Costa Rica and Panama. Mr. 
Klippert also discussed work done by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on rub- 
ber propagation. As Mr. Klippert sees it, 
the world has use for both natural and 
synthetic rubber. He feels that both must 
be made available in substantially greater 
supply to keep up with rapidly expanding 
He also disclosed that after 
considering many sites for growing rub- 
ber, Goodyear has obtained 11,000 acres 
near Belam in Brazil. Critical factors such 
as transportation and labor supply are 
favorable in this area, he said. The soil 
satisfactory and Goodyear is 
3razilian enterprise will 


world demand. 


assays as 
confident that the 
succeed. 


Hazard Division Expanding 


A half-million dollar expansion program 
is now under way at the Hazard Division 
of the Okonite Co. at Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
D. W. Nurse, vice-president in charge. of 
manufacturing, has announced that a lead 
extruder machine costing $150,000 was 
recently installed and that three modern 
Watson stranders valued at $150,000 have 
been ordered at the local plant. In addition, 
a disbursement of $200,000 has been ap- 
proved for such improvements as a con- 
tinuous vulcanization machine, power in- 
stallation, an automatic ingredient handling 
system for a Banbury mixer, plus other 
minor repairs during 1955, 





NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP MEETING 
ADDRESSED BY SERVAIS AND COE 


Approximately 250 members and guests 
of the New York Rubber Group attended 
the April 1 meeting held at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York City. Principal 
speakers at the meeting were P. C. Servais 
of the Dow Corning Corp., Midland, 
Mich., and John P. Coe, vice-president of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., and chairman of 
the board of the Texas-U. S. Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y. Mr. Servais spoke on 
“Compounding Properties and Applica- 
tions of Silicone Rubber”, and Mr. Coe 
spoke on the subject, “What Can We Ex- 
pect With the GR-S Program?” 

S. M. Martin, Jr. (Titiokol Chemical), 
chairman of the New York Rubber Group, 
officiated at the meeting, and introduced 
John M. Ball (Midwest Rubber Reclaim- 
ing), chairman of the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, ACS. Mr. Martin announced 
that an Education Committee had been 
formed consisting of C. V. Lundberg (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories), N. A. Perry 
(Thermoid) and T. Bulifant (Barrett 
Division). This committee will investigate 
possibilities for the establishment of rub 
ber technology courses at a local institu- 
tion of learning under the sponsorship of 
the New York Rubber Group. 


Silicone Rubber Composition 
Mr. Servais was the first speaker to ad- 


stated that silicone 
four ingredients : 


1 


dress the group and he 
rubber is composed of 
silicone polymer, filler, additives and vul- 
canizing 
polymer is characterized by 
change at high and low temperatures, oil, 
corona, ozone and weathering. The polymer 
can be modified by the 
the methyl groups 
groups. This improves the low temperature 
performance, he stated. Brittle points as 
150°F. have been measured. Re- 
methyl groups 


agent. 
resistance ti 


replacement of 


some of with phenyl 


low as 
placement of some of the 
with vinyl groups makes possible sulfur 
Blend- 


type vulcanization of the polymer 
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ing and co-vulcanizing with organic rub- 
bers is then possible and improvements in 
processibility and in resistance to heat, cold 
and weather are realized. 

To a great extent such properties as 
hardness, tensile strength, elongation and 
tear strength depend on the filler. The best 
fillers for silicone rubber are some of the 
pure, fine, inorganic oxides. They have heat 
stability, chemical inertness and good elec- 
trical properties. The synthetic silicas make 
silicone rubber with the best properties. 
Mr. Servais stated that additives are used 
fer color, heat stability, low compression 
set and sponging. 

Such strong organic peroxides as benzoyl 
peroxide, tertiary butyl perbenzoate and 
dichlorobenzoy! peroxide are used for vul- 
canizing agents. When heated, dichloro- 
benzoyl peroxide vulcanizes without po- 
rosity at atmospheric pressure. This per- 
mits extrusions vulcanized directly 
from the die without handling or distortion. 

Regular rubber equipment is used to 
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compound silicone rubber. Care should be 
used to avoid contamination with organic 
materials, the speaker emphasized. 

In his talk, Mr. Coe reviewed the back- 
ground of the development of synthetic 
rubber and discussed its relationship with 
natural rubber. To this end, he exhibited 
interesting charts showing trends in U. S. 
and world consumption and price. The 
charts on U. S. and world consumption are 
shown herewith. He observed that a mar- 
ket exists for synthetic rubber because of 
some degree of technical superiority and 
because there simply is not enough natural 
rubber to go around. 

From his background as a representative 
of U. S. Rubber in negotiating with the 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission for the purchase of synthetic rub- 
ber facilities, Mr. Coe presented some in- 
teresting observations on the negotiations 
themselves, and what may be expected of 
the synthetic rubber industry in the future. 

Mr. Coe believes that the private owner- 
ship of the synthetic rubber producing fa- 
cilities will provide a stabilizing effect on 
the price of natural rubber. We now have 
a large consumption of rubber which can 
be either synthetic or natural, depending on 
the price, Mr. Coe observed, and for this 
reason the price of smoked sheet will, in 
the future, go up and down in a more 
limited range than it has in the past. 


Questions of Monopoly 


He stated that questions of monopoly 
raised by opponents of disposal have no 
validity when one that the 15 
companies who will own the synthetic rub- 
ber plants are made up of several groups 
totaling 52 companies. Mr. Coe stated that 
once the plants are turned over to private 
interests a high degree of competition will 
develop and as far as small consumers are 
“sweeping GR-S 


considers 


concerned, they may be 
salesmen off their doorsteps”. 

In any event, Mr. Coe declared, the great 
government monopoly in synthetic rubber 
has now been broken. Competitive forces 
and the quality of the product will decide 
whether the private industry will prosper. 
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SOUTHERN OHIO HEARS HARRINGTON 
DELIVER PAPER ON DIISOCYANATES 


The Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group was held on 
March 31 at the Engineers Club of Day- 
ton, Ohio, with approximately 125 mem- 
bers and guests in attendance. Principal 
speaker of the meeting was Dr. C. J. Har- 
rington, assistant sales manager of the 
Elastomers Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. Dr. Harrington spoke 
on the topic, “Diisocyanates.” 

The speaker first outlined the early his- 
tory of the diisocyanates, including the 
early work done in Germany and by the 
DuPont company. He also reviewed some 
of the basic chemistry involved. The 
speaker then turned to the properties of 
the polyurethane rubbers and showed slides 
specifically outlining the properties of 
“Adiprene B,” DuPont’s new elastomer. 

In discussing rigid polyurethane foams, 
the speaker declared that the materials can 
be foamed in place and cured without ap- 
plication of heat. This permits their use 
in complicated prefabricated structures. 
The natural adhesion of the foam to most 
all substrates is excellent and this com- 
bined with the tensile strength of the foam 
permits a laminate structure with consid- 
erable rigidity and stability and allows re- 
duction in the gauge of laminating materi- 
als. It also insures that insulation stays in 
place in applications when the structure is 
subject to movement. 

Dr. Harrington stated that the 
elastic nature of the present foams or the 
additional elasticity that can be built into 
them prevents the break-up of the insula- 
tion under movement or handling. He also 
noted that a very low temperature brittle 
point can be achieved. 


semi- 


Higher Density Rigid Foams 


It was noted that the higher density rigid 
foams have so far been used principally 
where their toughness, light weight and 
ease of application to complicated struc- 
tures are important. These properties, plus 
properties, dictated their 
for example, the 


electrical 
radomes, 


good 
early use in 
speaker said. 

The resilient foams, Dr. Harrington said, 
are probably already nearer large-scale pro- 
duction than the semi-rigid because prop 
erly designed polyurethane foams appear 
to do almost anything that rubber latex 
foams will do and then some, by a consid- 
erable margin in some cases. The speaker 
then exhibited a series of slides comparing 
a polyurethane foam with a rubber latex 
foam. 

He stated that with the exception of low 
temperature hardening, the polyurethane 
foam is very natural rubber in 
most properties and much superior to it in 
several. 

In addition to these comparisons, Dr. 
Harrington observed, one must take into 
place again the foam-in-place principle and 
the excellent adhesion of the polyurethanes. 
This leads to the belief, he declared, that 
the polyurethane foams are in fact one of 
those materials of tomorrow which are go- 
ing to permit labor saving and new design 
in fabrication and properties heretofore un- 
obtainable in many new products. 


close to 
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Coming Events in the Rubber Industry 


Apr. 29. Chicago Rubber Group, Furni- 
ture Mart, Chicago, II. 

Apr. 29. 
Poor 
Penna. 

May 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rubber Group, 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, 


Richard Club, 


May 4-6. Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 7-15. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Annual Meeting and Conference, 
Cruise on “Queen of Bermuda.” 

May 20. Buffalo and Ontario Rubber 
Groups, International Meeting, Shera- 
ton Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, Can 

May 20. Chemical Institute of Canada, 
Rubber Division, Sheraton Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can. 

May 20. Connecticut 
Spring Meeting. 

May 30-June 1. Chemical Institute of 
Canada, 38th Annual Conference, Que- 
bec City, Can. 

June 2. Rhode Island 
Summer Outing, Pawtucket 
Club, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Rubber Group, 


Rubber Club, 
Country 


June 4. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Inland Activities 
Center, Dayton, Ohio. 


June 4-5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Coronado Island, 
Calif 

June 9. New York Rubber Group, Sum- 
mer Outing, Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, 


N. J. 


June 10. Fort Wayne Rubber and Plas- 
tics Group, Summer Outing. 


June 16. Buffalo Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing, Lancaster Country Club. 


June 17. Akron Rubber Group, Summer 
Outing, Firestone Country Club. 


June 17. Boston Rubber Group, Sum- 
mer Outing, Andover Country Club, 
Andover, Mass. 

June 19-23. American Society. of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Diamond Jubilee 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
30oston, Mass 


June 24. Detroit Rubber and Plasuics 
Group, Annual Golf Outing, Western 
Golf and Country Club, Detroit, Mich. 


June 26-July 1. American Society for 
Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 

W.. F: 


Aug. 19. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Summer Outing, Manufacturers’ 
Country Club, Oreland, Penna. 


~~ 


Sept. 17. Connecticut Rubber Group, 


Summer Outing. 

Sept. 22. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Fall Meeting, Engineer’s Club, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Sept. 29. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Hotel Van Orman, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Oct. 4. Buffalo 
Meeting, Hotel 
N. Y. 

Oct. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 7. Detroit Rubber 
Group, Fall Meeting, 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 7. New York Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Oct. 14. 
Meeting, 
Mass. 

Oct. 28. Akron Rubber Group, Mayflow- 
er Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 28. Philadelphia 
Fall Meeting, Poor 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Nov. 1. Los Angeles Rubber 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 


Group, Fall 
Buffalo, 


Rubber 
Westbrook, 


and Plastics 
Detroit-Leland 


Rubber Group, Fall 
Hotel, Boston, 


36 ston 
Somerset 


Gsroup, 
Club, 


Rubber 
Richard 


Group, 


Nov. 2-4. Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Nov. 3. Rhode Island Rubber Club, Fall 
Meeting, Pawtucket Country Club, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Nov. 13-18. American 
Mechanical Engineers, 
Jubilee Annual Meeting, 
gress, Chicago, III. 


Nov. 18. Connecticut 
Fall Meeting. 


Society of 
Diamond 
Hotel Con 


Rubber Group, 


Dec. 1. Fort Wayne Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Hotel Van Orman, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Dec. 9. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Buffalo Trap and Field Club. 


Dec. 9. Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group, Annual Christmas Party, 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 9. New York Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10. 


Xmas 
Club 
Dec. 16. 

Party, 


Dec. 16. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Party, Miami Valley Golf 


Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 














REPORT UPHOLDS TIRE FIRMS 
IN FTC DISCOUNT RULING CASE 





According to reports from Washington, 
D. C., a 6l-member national committee to 
study the anti-trust laws has advised At- 
torney General Brownell that it “deplores” 
federal quantity limit restrictions now be- 
ing tested in court by most tire manufac- 
turers. The committee was headed by As- 
sistant Attorney General Stanley Barnes of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Justice De- 
partment and Professor S. C. Oppenheim 
of the University of Michigan Law School 
with top private lawyers and economists 
included as members. 

Federal Trade Commission Chairman 
Edward Howrey also signed the report but 
stated: “This should not be construed as a 
prejudgment of issues which may come be- 
fore the commission in individual cases” 
Mr. Barnes stated that the committee report 
does not bind the Justice Department. He 
declined to comment on the quantity limit 
criticism because “it is under litigation” 
Mr. Barnes did say, however, that many 
of the findings in the 394-page report are 
likely to be read by judges and cited by 
lawyers. 

According to the Washington 
the Justice Department will ignore the 
report and go ahead with its announced 
intention of moving for summary judg- 
ment in the case brought by the tire com- 
panies seeking to upset the 1951 FTC 
order. Special assistant to the Attorney 
General Albert Parker, in charge of the 
case, was expected to file his motion by 
mid-April. 


reports, 


Two Years in Court 


The case has been in federal court more 
than two years. An FTC contention that 
the suit was premature was over-ruled on 
appeal. The case will now be tried on its 
merits. The FTC rule, invoked for the 
first time against the tire firms, would 
limit the maximum discount to buyers of 
tires and tubes to that allowed on single 
carload purchases. The tire companies 
claim that the rule would upset their estab- 
lished business arrangements selling to oil 
companies, mail order houses and other 
large customers. 


The Oppenheim-Barnes report has this 


to say about the discount rule: “At all 
events, the proviso necessarily aims to 
threaten price differentials which reflect 


economies in efficient distribution—thus of- 
fending the consumer interest which the 
cost defense was designed to preserve. We 
believe that any rational anti-trust policy 
must leave the American business com- 
munity free to explore new methods of 
distribution. 

“Arrangements to impede distributive 
techniques have long been viewed as un- 
reasonable restraints of trade. Hence, we 
deplore this singling out and penalizing of 
the quantity discount system. And while 
a free economy must place primary reliance 
on the play of market forces as the de- 
terminant of price, the quantity limit pro- 
viso, in our view, defeats this policy 
through ineptly sanctioning a crude form 
of price fixing by administrative fiat where 


100 





Vinyl Base Artist's Paints 


Vinyl-based pigments that look 
like regular oil paints but which 
have better wearing qualities have 
made their debut in art circles. The 
new pigments are the product of 
more than a year of experimentation 
by artist Albert Jacquez and scien- 
tists of the B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co. The new product is called 
“Vasco” and can be left for weeks 
without drying out. Yet, it can be 
fused to the canvas permanently in 
minutes by applying heat. Canvases 
done in vinyl-based colors are not 
damaged by rolling and crumpling 
and can be cleaned with soap and 
water. The paints and canvas can 
be bonded by heating in a kitchen 
stove, using an electric iron or any 
other heating unit. The Vinyl Art 
Supply Co. of Argyle, N. Y., will 
distribute the new product. 





competition should safeguard the public 
interest.” 

An entirely different view, however, was 
taken in the annual report of the Senate 
Small Business Committee which said: 
“Court approval of this (quantity dis- 
count) ruling would go a long way toward 
balancing the competitive scales among in- 
dependent dealers of all sizes and between 
independent dealers and mass-merchandis- 
ing outlets.” The Senate committee urged 
the Justice Department to speed up court 
action “on this case which is so vital to the 
welfare of small businessmen.” 


Weyand Named Sales Director 


Louis F. Weyand, executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has been named sales director, the 
company’s top sales position. Mr. Weyand 
succeeds George H. Halpin, also an execu- 
tive vice-president and board member, who 
will remain active as consultant in specific 
sales and operating problems. Mr. Halpin, 
who reached retirement age last November, 
had asked to be relieved of the responsibil- 
ities of director of sales. Mr. Weyand is 
just completing 40 years of service at 
Minnesota Mining. He joined the firm as 
a salesman in Chicago in 1915. In 1926, he 
became division sales manager for the De- 
troit area. In 1941, Mr. Weyand was named 
sales manager for adhesives and in 1944 
became general manager of the Adhesives 
and Coatings Division. He was elected a 
vice-president in 1946 and a director in 
1950. In 1952, Mr. Weyand left Detroit to 
become executive vice-president in charge 
of the company’s pressure-sensitive ad- 
hesive tape and allied products group with 
headquarters in St. Paul. Mr. Halpin 
joined Minnesota Mining as sales manager 
in 1930. He was elected a vice-president 
and made general sales manager in 1938. 
In 1939, Mr. Halpin was elected to the 
board of directors. He has been executive 
vice-president in charge of sales since 1949. 


ASME RUBBER DIVISION PLANS 
ADHESIVES SYMPOSIUM IN JUNE 


The June 20th meeting of the Rubber 
and Plastics Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, scheduled 
to be held in Boston, Mass., will feature 
a symposium on “Adhesives.” The morn- 
ing session on June 20 will be devoted 
to “Fundamentals” and the afternoon ses- 
sion will be concerned with “Applications.” 
The meeting will be held jointly with the 
Wood Industries Division of ASME. 

Eric Reissner, assistant professor 
of mathematics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
will serve as chairman of the morning ses- 
sion, with W. B. Wilkins, secretary of 
the Wood Industries Division, ASME, 
serving as vice-chairman. Otto Morning- 
star of the Morningstar Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., will serve as chairman of the af- 
ternoon session, while the vice-chairman 
will be T. D. Perry, engineer in wood- 
work of Moorestown, Penna. 

Three papers have been scheduled for 
the morning session on “Fundamentals of 
Adhesives.” These papers are: 

“Fundamentals of Rubber to Metal Ad- 


hesion” by D. M. Alstadt, Lord Manu- 
facturing Co., Erie, Penna. 
“Stress Distributions and Design Data 


for Adhesive Lap Joints Between Circu- 
lar Tubes” by James B. Lubkin, Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Eric Reissner. 

“A New Concept of 
Selby Skinner, Institute of 
nology, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Adhesives” by 


Case Tech- 


Afternoon Session Program 


The afternoon session on “Applications 
of Adhesives” will also feature three pa- 
pers. These papers are: 

“Heat Cured Resin Adhesives” by Carl 
F. MacLagan and C. C. Booth, Borden 
Co., Bainbridge, N. Y. 

“Adhesives—a Third Dimension in Fas- 
tening and Joining” by Richard S. Piper, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The third paper is to be submitted by 
a member of the staff of the Franklin 
Institute of Technology, Philadeiphia, 
Penna. The title of the paper and the au- 
thor have not as yet been announced. 


Appoints Four New Officers 


National Standard Co., Niles, Mich., has 
appointed four new executive officers. 
Named to management positions are two 
new vice-presidents, an assistant vice-presi- 
dent, and an assistant to the president. 
James A. Mogle, Jr., associated with the 
company since 1941, has been named vice- 
president in charge of purchasing and re- 
ciprocal relations. Thomas H. Pearce, the 
new vice-president of engineering and op- 
erations, joined the company in 1948 as a 
project engineer. The new assistant vice- 
president in charge of bead wire and hose 
wire sales is Willian D, Peace. Mr. Peace 
came to National-Standard as manager of 
tire bead and hose wire sales in 1952. 
George Hussey, Jr., associated with the 
company since 1942, has been named as- 
sistant to the president and secretary. 
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O’Hara Joins Synthetic Products 


Raymond J. O'Hara 


Raymond J. O’Hara has joined Syn- 
thetic Products Co. of Cleveland, Ohio as 
chief chemist, Garry B. Curtiss, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, announced re- 
cently. At the same time, Mr. Curtiss re- 
vealed the expansion of Synthetic Prod- 
ucts’ Technical Service Department to 
serve more effectively the vinyl plastics 
industry. Mr. O’Hara has over 10 years 
experience in development and application 
of vinyl stabilizers and metal-organo com- 
pounds for the plastic, paint and grease 
industries. Much time has been devoted to 
development of improved heat and light 
stabilizers for vinyl plastics. After receiv- 
ing his degree in Chemical Engineering 
from the Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries in 1940, where he was elected to 
the Alpha Chi Society, Mr. O’Hara began 
his career in the distillery industry. After 
three years, he entered the chemical field, 
specializing in metal-organo compounds. 
Mr. O’Hara is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, and the Society of Plas- 
tics Engineers. 


Colwyn Medal To Ridley 


The Council of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, has 
decided to award the Colwyn Medal to 
Henry Nicholas Ridley, M.A., F.R.S., 
C.M.G., F.L.S., and to elect him an Honor- 
ary Fellow of the Institution. Now in his 
hundreth year, Mr. Ridley has been in re- 
tirement for many years. One of the fath- 
ers of the rubber industry, Mr. Ridley, a 
botanist, experimented in the cultivation 
and preparation of rubber 65 years ago and 
thereafter he published more than 80 pa- 
pers on the subject. He was a prolific 
writer and made many other valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of the times on 
botanical and near-related subjects. It was 
he who prepared the first saleable speci- 
mens of rubber from cultivated trees and 
he was responsible for the export of sev- 
eral millions of seeds and plants to various 
countries. 


Can’t locate the office copy of RUB- 
BER AGE when you need it? Use the 
coupon on page 153. 
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Winkelmann Addresses SAE Meeting 


As reported in the March, 1955, issue 
of Rupper AGe, the Society of Automotive 
Engineers held a Passenger Car, Body and 
Materials Meeting on March 1 to 3 at the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich. 
SAE is celebrating its Golden Anniversary 
this year. Among the interesting papers 
presented at the meeting was one by Dr. 
H. A. Winkelmann, research director of 
the Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller Man- 
Dr. Win- 
“Weather- 


ufacturing Corp., Chicago, III. 
kelmann delivered a paper on 
seals in Automotive Applications.” The 
speaker presented a table of dense and 
sponge rubber weatherseals showing the 
applicable SAE-ASTM_ specification and 
listed the common defects encountered in 
stated that results of 
exposure on mandrels 
cracks more 
was also noted 
trim retards 
observed that 


weatherseals. He 
north 
shows 
than the 


vs. south 
that the 
south 


north side 
side. It 
that a chromium plated 
cracking. Dr. Winkelmann 
samples from a single lot show seasonal 
variations in cracking. 
Ozone chambers in different laboratories 
check closely, he stated, while 30-day 
Chicago exposures compare closely with 
It was found, 
and 2-year ex- 


and geographical 


two ozone chamber tests. 
said the speaker, that 1 
posures in Chicago show more cracking 
than was indicated in the ozone cham- 
bers. Before any test method can be 
based on the ozone chamber, he said, an 
equivalency must be established with out- 
door aging. It may be necessary to use 
a higher ozone concentration at a period 
of 24 to 70 hours, he concluded. 


Weatherproof Wire Prices Raised 


Reflecting a recent 3c a pound increase 
in the price of refined copper, three com- 
panies have announced price increases for 
weatherproof and other types of wire prod- 
ucts. General Cable Corp., has increased 
the price of its weatherproof wire by 0.8 
to 0.95¢ a pound. The company advanced 
the price of bare copper wire from 1 to 
1.2c a pound, and magnet wire by 0.6 to 
lc a pound. Building wire was increased 
5%; non-metallic sheathed copper 3%, 
service entrance cable by 4% and machine 
tool wire by 4 to 5%. All price rises 
were effective March 21. Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Co., in about the mid- 
dle of March, announced price increases 
in a range of 1.12 to 1.58¢ a pound. In 
the latter part of March, the company 
increased prices in a range of 1.95 to 2.90c 
a pound. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
also announced price increases for these 
products in the range of 2.25 to 3.16c 
a pound. In addition. the company said 
certain adjustments will be made in the 
advance for sizes, or extras, to reflect in- 
creased costs of manufacture. 


Martin Elected Vice-President 


|. Edward Martin, associated with the 
Williams-Bowman Rubber Co., Cicero, IIL, 
since 1930, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Previously plant man- 
ager of the company, Mr. Martin will now 
serve as vice-president in charge of plant 
operations. 


Roberts Named Research Director 


Dr. Frederick H. Roberts 


Roberts has been 


research for the 


Dr. Frederick H. 
appointed director of 
Bakelite Co., a division of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Dr. Roberts joined Union Carbide 
in 1934 following his graduation from the 
University of Chicago with a Ph.D. in 
chemistry. Since 1946, he has been direc- 
tor of plant laboratories for the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co., another Union 
Carbide division. Dr. Roberts will main- 
tain headquarters at Bakelite’s laboratories 
in Bloomfield, N. J. 


Planning Scotland Plant 


London, 
Del., 
the set- 


Accord‘ng to reports from 
International Latex Corp., 
has concluded arrangements for 
ting up of a plant in Port Glasgow, 
Scotland. The report states that the 
company is taking over the site of a pre- 
vious factory with over 48,000 square feet 
of floor space and plans to take over 
another unit of some 75,000 square feet 
at some future date. Certain staff mem- 
bers were expected to move par- 
tially completed offices in mid-April. It 
is stated that the enterprise will provide 
employment for some 800 The 
reports from London advise that the firm 
does not expect to go into full production 
until 1956. The materials for the plant 
will come from Canada and be assembled 
at Port Glasgow. Sales headquarters will 
be in London. It is said that the new 
plant will be concerned with the manu- 
facture of “Playtex” undergarments. 


Dover, 


into 


persons. 


To Deliver Foundation Lecture 


The Tenth Foundation Lecture of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry will be 
delivered by E. A. Murphy, M. Sc. 
F.R.LC., F.LR.1L, of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., on May 20 at the University 
Union, Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
The subject of the lecture will be “The 
Development of Latex Foam Rubber”. The 
lecture will be followed by a dinner at 
which leading personalities in the academic, 
scientific and industrial spheres will be 
present. 














CHICAGO HEARS STEVENSON 
DELIVER TALK ON ISOCYANATES 

As reported in the March issue of Rus 
BER AGE, the February 18th meeting of the 
Chicago Rubber Group, held at the Furni- 
ture Mart in Chicago, Ill, featured a pa- 
per on “Isocyanates” by A. C. Stevenson, 
assistant director of the rubber laboratory, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. Mr. Stevenson’s paper 
appears in full elsewhere in this issue. 

In his paper, the speaker observed that 
while isocyanates have been known for 
more than 100 years, the history of their 
commercial development dates from the 
1930s, when Rothrock and other DuPont 
researchers worked with isocyanates in 
making high molecular weight polymers. 
This quickly led to broad exploration of 
these materials. At the present time, he 
stated, there is considerable interest in the 
development of isocyanate reaction prod- 
ucts in the fields of adhesives, foam prod- 
ucts, fluid elastomers, and urethane rub- 
bers. 


The unique characteristics of isocyanates 
as a class of organic compounds include 
their inherent reactivity with compounds 
containing active hydrogen; their polyfunc- 
tionality, which can be utilized in making 
polymeric materials; 
through control of 
cyanate 


their flexibility, 
reactivity of the 
substitution in the 
aromatic nucleus; and finally, their suit- 
ability for application as 
agents in polymer systems. 


1SO- 


function by 


crosslinking 


Isocyanates as Adhesives 


Isocyanates have become well established 
as specific adhesives, particularly in adher- 
ing elastomers to metal and fibers. This 
work is currently being extended to include 
low molecular weight isocyanate-termi- 
nated polyurethanes. Such products are be 
ing considered for use as metal-to-metal 
adhesives. Bonds with shear strengths of 
approximately 3,000 pounds per square incl 
have been obtained, Mr. Stevenson stated 

Polyurethane foams are prepared by re- 
acting isocyanates with polyols and water 
in the presence of a basic catalyst. Reac- 


tion of water with an isocyanate group in 
this system results in the formation of 
carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide, be- 
ing trapped in the polymerizing reaction 
mass, leads to the formation of foam 
Polyhydroxy compounds lead to plastic 
type foams, which are suited for thermal 
insulation and structural applications. Di- 
hydroxy compounds in a similar system 
may lead to resilient foams. The resilient 
foams are particularly outstanding in their 
load bearing capacities, as compared with 
natural rubber/GR-S foams. A two-pound 
polyurethane foain has about 50% more 
load bearing capacity than a six-pound 
natural rubber/GR-S foam. These foams 
have high tensile strengths, excellent abra- 
sion resistance, resistance to tearing and 
good aging properties. 

Mr. Stevenson discussed the potential of 
fluid polyurethane polymers, which are 
based on relatively low molecular weight 
isocyanate-terminated polyurethanes, point- 
ing out that such polymers should possess 
good. flexibility with respect to applications. 

Urethane rubbers were discussed in some 
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detail. The speaker stated that they are 
outstanding in abrasion resistance, have 
high tensile strength and resistance to tear- 
ing, and are oil and age resistant. They are 
generally difficult to process by comparison 
with accepted standards. Mr. Stevenson 
also described the characteristics of Du 
Pont’s “Adiprene” B urethane rubber. Ih 
addition to possessing the expected prop- 
erties of a urethane rubber, “Adiprene” B 
possesses a particularly low brittle point, 
he said. 

This new polyurethane rubber has been 
evaluated in tire tread compositions, where 
it has demonstrated approximately twice 
the service of a conventional GR-S tread. 
“Adiprene” B represents marked improve- 
ments in processability over earlier proto- 
types. The use of plasticizers, for example 
a fluid butadiene acrylonitrile copolymer, 
and less reactive diisocyanate curing agents, 
further contribute to its processibility. 
Stocks can be extruded several days after 
mixing and these extrusions can be cured 
a few days later, he noted. 

In addition to tire treads, “Adiprene” B 
should be of interest for other uses which 
require good abrasion, high tensile strength, 
and solvent resistance. Oil field supplies, 
mechanical goods, footwear and cut thread 
illustrate these fields, Mr. Stevenson con- 
cluded. 


Constructing New Dapon Plant 


The Ohio-Apex Division of Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corp., Nitro, West 
Va., has announced that construction has 
started on a new building for the manu- 
facture of a diallyl phthalate prepolymer, 
to be sold under the Ohio-Apex trade- 
mark “Dapon.” The plant will be built at 
the site of present operations in Nitro, and 
design and construction will be performed 
by the company’s engineering department. 
Dapon resin was announced a short time 
ago by the company and has been pro- 
duced in a small plant for approximately a 
year. Dapon resin is said to be particularly 
valuable in the manufacture of fiberglas 
laminates both for structural and electrical 
applications. It is also used in the manu- 
facture of molding powders for high re- 
sistivity electrical applications and in deco- 
rative laminates. The product will be sold 
by the company and distributed through its 
trade outlets. This is the first 
entrance of the Ohio-Apex Division into 
the manufacture of resin. Up to this time 
the company’s products have been confined 
to the manufacture of plasticizers for the 
plastics industry and inorganic chemicals 
such as anhydrous aluminum chloride, phos- 
phorus trichloride and phosphorus oxy- 
chloride. 


existing 








WORLD'S LARGEST VEHICLE ON RUBBER TIRES PRODUCED BY LETOURNEAU 





What is said to be the world’s largest 


vehicle on rubber tires—a truck so big 
it will carry ten freight vans piggyback 
-has been produced by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Longview, Texas. Called the “Sno- 
Freighter,” the truck was designed for 
use on inland trails in Alaska. The giant 
cargo carrier will cross Arctic snows on 
24 huge rubber tires. The tires are mount- 
ed on 24 LeTourneau Electric Wheels 
which provide each section, or car, with 
driving power independent of the others. 
A four-man-crew will man the vehicle. 
They will ride in a metal car that pro- 
vides living accommodations, a control sta- 
tion, power plants and fuel supply, all in- 
side one hull. The Sno-Freighter has 
been purchased by Alaska Freight Lines, 
Inc., which will use it to provide an in- 





land freight link between areas normally 
isolated for a part of the year by win- 
ter cold and snow. The Sno-Freighter 
consists of the power control car and five 
cargo cars, each with a load capacity of 
25 tons. Diesel-electric generating sets 
on the power-control car supply electric 
power to the 24 electric wheels. Low 
pressure tires, 88 inches in diameter and 
38 inches wide, are mounted on the wheels 
for traction and flotation over snow and 
frozen surfaces. Except for its high beds, 
the Sno-Freighter’s appearance is much 
like that of a diesel locomotive and train 
of flat cars. Actual dimensions are: 
length, 274 feet; width, 16 feet, 4 inches; 
height, 17 feet, six inches. The highest 
point is the operator’s cab in the front 
of the power control car. 
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Farrel Elected President 


Franklin Farrel, III 


Franklin Farrel, III, has been elected 
president of the Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn., succeeding Franklin 
R. Hoadley, who has served as president 
since 1945 and who will retire May 1, 1955, 
in accordance with provisions of the com- 
pany’s retirement pension plan. Mr. Farrel 
is the fourth generation of his family to 
be actively connected with the company 
which was founded by his great grand- 
father and his grandfather. His father, 
Franklin Farrel, Jr., is a past-chairman of 
the board. Franklin Farrel, III, started 
with the company in 1933, two years after 
graduating from Yale University. In 1944, 
he was appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s Connecticut plants, and a year later 
was elected secretary of the company and 
named assistant to the president. In 1950, 
he was elected executive vice-president. 

It was also announced that Alton Austin 
Cheney has been re-elected chairman of the 
board, and Austin Kuhns has been elected 
chairman of the Finance Committee. Three 
new vice-presidents and a secretary and 
general counsel were elected. The new vice- 
presidents are Edward S. Coe, Jr., man- 
ager of the two Connecticut plants, who 
will also be assistant to the president; 
Robert M. Honegger, general manager of 
the Buffalo, N. Y., plant; and Joseph Le- 
May, who will continue as treasurer. Julius 
G. Day, Jr., is the new secretary and gen- 
eral counsel. 


Sherwin-Williams Appoints Case 
Clyde A. Case, who has been associated 
with the Sherwin-Williams Co. since 1927, 
has been named central manager of the 
firm’s Pigment, Color and Chemical Divi- 
sion. The appointment was announced by 
B. M. Van Cleve, vice-president and di- 
rector of the division. For the last twelve 
years, Mr. Case has been a sales repre- 
sentative for the PC & C division which 
serves the rubber, paint, printing ink and 
chemical industries. In his new post, he will 
direct the division’s activities in a 12-state 
area extending from western Michigan to 
Florida. He will make his headquarters in 

the Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New Cold Oil Masterbatches 

The Federal Facilities Corp., Washing- 
ton, D. C., reports that it has been pro- 
posed that the naphthenic type processing 
oil “Cyclolube” be included, on an inter- 
changeable basis, with the other naphthenic 
type oil presently incorporated in GR-S oil 
masterbatch polymer. Cyclolube meets the 
specifications established by the Office of 
Synthetic Rubber for naphthenic oils. 
Now, in an effort to obtain general con- 
sumer approval of its interchangeability 
with the other naphthenic oil, FFC pro- 
poses to produce and make available for 
evaluation a single run of X-770, an ex- 
perimental oil masterbatch polymer in- 
corporating this oil. X-770 is described as 
follows: “37.5 parts Cyclolube, plus 100 
parts base polymer—23.5% bound styrene, 
sugar-free iron activated, rosin acid soap 
emulsified, 41°F. reaction temperature, 
66% conversion, carbamate shortstop, non- 
staining antioxidant Polygard or equiva- 
lent, salt-acid coagulated. Mean Mooney of 
masterbatch 45 to 65 ML-4 at 212°F.” 

It has also been proposed that the aro- 
matic type processing oil “Lubrical” be 
included, on an interchangeable basis, with 
the other aromatic type oils presently in- 
corporated in GR-S oil masterbatch poly- 
mers. X-771 is described as follows: “37.5 
parts Lubrical, plus 100 parts base polymer 
—23.5% bound styrene, sugar-free iron 
activated, rosin acid soap emulsified, 41°F. 
temperature, 60% conversion, 
carbamate shortstop, staining stabilizer, 
salt-acid coagulated. Mean Mooney of 
masterbatch 45 to 65 ML-4 at 212°F.” It 
is emphasized that X-770 and X-771 will 
be produced only once on an_ experi- 
mental basis. It is proposed that after 
these runs X-770 and X-771 will be abol- 
ished and, based upon the findings, Cy- 
clolube and Lubrical will either be inter- 
changeable with others of their type in 
the production of oil masterbatches in- 
corporating these types of oil, or they 
will be excluded from the FFC line. 


Trostel Gets Mobay Licenses 


Albert Trostel & Sons Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wisc., has signed two license agreements 
with the Mobay Chemical Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., for the manufacture of both poly- 
urethane rubber materials and polyurethane 
rigid and flexible foams, using Mobay 
“know-how”. A subsidiary of the Trostef 
organization, Albert Trostel Packings, Ltd., 
Lake Geneva, Wisc., is one of the largest 
producers of hydraulic and pneumatic seals 
for the automotive, farm implement and 
aviation industries. Albert O. Trostel, Jr., 
president of the Trostel organization, said 
his company expected to go into produc- 
tion as soon as equipment is installed. 


reaction 


Goodyear Appoints Cunningham 


Robert E. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed to the Polyester Synthetic Rubbers 
Section in the Research Division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Cunningham, a chemical engineering 
graduate of West Virginia University, is 
a member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety; Phi Lambda Upsilon, chemistry 
fraternity; and Sigma Pi Sigma, physics 
fraternity. 


Joins Skelton Sales Staff 


Richard M. Brown 


S. S. Skelton Co., 2775 South Moreland 
Boulevard, Cleveland 20, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that Richard M. Brown has joined 
the company’s sales staff. Mr. Brown was 
graduated from Ohio University in 1951 
with a B.S. degree in chemistry. He 
served in the U.S. Marine Corps during 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Since returning to civilian life, he has been 
associated with the Diamond Alkali Co. 
in a sales training program. At the pres- 
ent time, he is doing evening graduate 
work at the Case Institute of Technology. 
The Skelton company handles a wide line 
of rubber and paint chemicals, and main- 
tains branch offices in Akron, Ohio, and 
Detroit, Mich. 


Reports on Steel Wire Cord 


According to the Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Penna., the nation’s 
wire rope producers have developed a way 
to reinforce rubber and synthetic tires 
with a brass-plated steel wire cord to make 
a tire that “just won’t blow.” Jones & 
Laughlin started work on a steel wire 
strand before World War II, but the 
coming of the war put aside these ex- 
periments. The company’s Wire Rope 
Division plant at Muncy, Penna. is now 
producing steel wire cord and the com- 
pany is able to produce 8 to 10 
times more tire than it could at 
this time last vear. Aside from tires, 
the company states, cord is finding 
application in other rubber products, such 
transmission belts and in 
is also being used to 


now 


cord 
this 


as in power 
conveyor belts. It 
reinforce high pressure hoses. It is 
believed that the wire cord may find use 
with other materials, 


also 


such as _ plastics. 


Mansfield Tire Plans Issue 


According to the Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, company stock- 
holders were to vote on April 6 to sell 
25,000 shares of preferred stock to three 
unnamed institutional investors at $100 
a share. Purchase warrants would be de- 
livered to the investors entitling them to 
buy 30,000 company shares at $16 a share 
at any time while any preferred stock 
remains outstand’ng and in any event for 
five years after date of issuance 








NAMES IN THE NEWS 
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me 





CHRISTOPHER P. McCartuy has been 
appointed sales manager of Beacon Falls 


Rubber Footwear, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Oscar W. KAALstTAD has been appointed 
eastern sales representative for the Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Co., covering an area 
including the southern half of New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida. 

JoHN W. StTEvENs, formerly general 
sales manager of the Chemical Division of 
the Celanese Corp. of America, has been 
named vice-president in charge of sales of 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


H. Gorpon SMITH, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the U. S. Rubber Co., is serving 
as chairman of the Rubber Division in the 
current Red Cross campaign in New York 
City. 

THEODORE C. OHART, associated with the 
General Electric 1929, has been 
named manager-marketing for the Silicone 
Products Department of the company. 


since 


Epwarp T. Day, formerly manager of 
branch sales for the Mechanical Goods Di 
vision of the U. S. Rubber Co., has been 
named general sales manager of the divi 
sion. 

HERBERT F. VAN VALKENBURGH, vice- 
president, purchasing, of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corp., recently received the New 
York University College of Engineering 
Centennial Award for 
Achievement and Service.” 


“Professional 


Henry L. CuHariton, formerly vice 
president and director of Reynolds Metals, 
has been named assistant to the president 
in charge of sales and manufacturing for 


the Phoenix Manufacturing Co. 


Ropert S. CoNYBEARE, formerly associ- 
ated with the Dr. Pepper Co., has been 
named general 
Spalding & Bros., Chicopee, Mass. 


sales manager of A. G. 


H. L. Gross, formerly associated with 
semco, Inc. and the U. S. Rubber Co., 
has joined the S & F Chemical Co. of 
Nashville, Tenn., as chemical engineer in 
charge of product development and tech 
nical sales. 

Ciinton A. Braipwoop, assistant direc- 
tor of research of the Synthetic Resins Di- 
vision of the Schenectady Varnish Co., 
Inc., Schenectady, N. Y., has been named 
director of development. 

FranK E. McCrapy, formerly associated 
with the U. S. Rubber Co., has been named 
director of research and development for 
the Atlantic Tubing and Rubber Co. and 
the Imperial Chemical and Plastics Co., 
Cranston, R. I. 
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V. E. ATKINS, associated with the 
American Cyanamid Co. since 1936, has 
been appointed general manager of the Or- 
ganic Chemicals Division. 


LinpsAy F. JoHNsON, formerly assistant 
to the president of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., has been elected a vice-president of 
the company. 

formerly 
manager 


CuHarLEs J. CHABAN, chief 
chemist and laboratory of the 
Coated and Processed Fabrics Division of 
the Landers Corp., has been appointed re 
search director. 


Jack LIcHMAN, previously general man- 
ager of the American Monomer Corp., 
Leominster, Mass., has been appointed vice- 
president of the American Resinous Chemi- 
cals Corp., Peabody, Mass. 


named man- 
Organic 


M. N. Gasoury has been 
ager of manufacturing for the 
Chemicals Division of the American Cy- 
anamid Co., while F. B. MANKER has been 
named manager of the company’s plant in 
Bound Brook, N. J., and R. N. PAuLSON 
has been named assistant manager of the 
Management Services Department of the 
Organic Chemicals Division. 

Tep A. Ruste, who has been manager 
for the Westlake, La., and Ponca City, 
Okla., plants of Continental Blacks, Inc., 
has been named assistant vice-president 
with headquarters in Amarillo, Texas. 

Dr. A. EUGENE SCHUBERT, associated 
with the General Electric Co. since 1942, 
has been named manager-engineering, of 
the Chemical Materials Department. 

Jacques J. WHITFIELD, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Sun Chemical Corp., has 
been named manager of the newly-formed 
Stearates Division of the Nuodex Prod- 
ucts Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Cyrit P. GAMBER, previously vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of United Engineers 
and Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has been appointed controller of 
the Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadelphia. 


PauL Brna, formerly associated with 
Roubechez, Inc., has been named engineer- 
ing representative for Rhodia, Inc., in the 
mid-continent area. 

P. E. H. Leroy, vice-president in charge 
of finance at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been awarded a service emblem 
commemorating 35 years of continuous as- 
sociation with the company. 


Rex RaAINey, formerly vice-president and 
general manager at the Allis Seal Corp.., 
Chicago, Ill., has joined the Yale Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Sandusky, Mich., as 
chief engineer of the Oil Seal Division. 


Cyanamid Promotes Connell 


Philip G. Connell, Jr. 


The Organic Chemicals Division of the 
American Cyanamid Co. has announced the 
appointment of Philip G. Connell, Jr., as 
manager of rubber chemicals sales. Joining 
Cyanamid in 1946 as a student trainee, Mr. 
Connell worked in the Process Develop- 
ment Department and in 1950 was ap- 
pointed sales representative of the Inter- 
mediates and Rubber Chemicals Depart- 
ment. Prior to his present advancement, 
he was assistant manager of rubber chemi- 
cals sales, a position he held since January, 
1952. Mr. Connell is a native of Chicago, 
Ill., and attended Princeton University 
where he graduated with a B.S. degree in 
chemical engineering in 1943. He is a mem- 
ber of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., and the Philadelphia and New 
York Rubber Groups. 








I. L. PLace has been named general man- 
ager of the Heresite & Chemical Co., 
Manitowoc, Wisc. Ropert Rina has been 
named sales manager. 


ARTHUR PHILLIPS, JR., associated with 
the Solvay Process Division of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. since 1929, has been 
appointed director of sales for the division 

WittiaAm E. SIMKIN, impartial umpire 
of labor grievances between Goodyear and 
the U.R.W. from 1945 until 1951, has 
again been retained by both parties as 
arbitrator. 


RicHArD F, Cassipy, formerly manufac- 
turing superintendent of the Everett, Mass., 
plant of the Monsanto Chemical Co., has 
been named production superintendent at 
the New Martinsville, West Va., plant of 
the Mobay Chemical Co. Mobay is jointly 
owned by Monsanto and Farbenfabriken 
Bayer of Leverkusen, Germany. 


W. Barney Muwnroeg, formerly associ- 
ated with Linear, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has joined Tacony Rubber Prod- 
ucts Corp., Conshohocken, Penna. 


Take a long time for this copy of 
RUBBER AGE to reach your cesk? 
Use the coupon on page 153. 
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Menuez Joins Henrite Products 


Kyle L. Menuez 


Henrite Products Corp., Ironton, Ohio, 
has announced the appointment of Kyle L. 
Menuez, formerly associated with the Ball 
3rothers Co. at Muncie, Ind., as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of their [ronton 
operations. Robert L. Henry, Henrite presi- 
dent, said that Mr. Menuez had arranged 
to acquire a substantial interest in the 
business and will be in charge of the manu- 
facture and distribution of Henrite prod- 
ucts. He also became a member of the 
Henrite board of directors. Mr. Menuez 
has been associated with the rubber indus- 
try in various manufacturing and executive 
capacities since 1929, excepting a six-year 
period when he was a partner with George 
Fry & Associates, a Chicago firm of man- 
agement engineers. Mr. Menuez resigned 
a three-year general managership of the 
Ball Brothers mechanical rubber goods 
operation at Muncie to join Henrite. Before 
that, he was with the Gro-Cord Rubber 
Co. for six years, Inland Rubber, Fire- 
stone, and the India Tyre and Rubber Co. 
of Great Britain. He is a director of the 
Chardon Rubber Co., Ball subsidiary at 
Chardon, Ohio, a past-president of the 
Sole and Heel Institute, and former direc- 
tor of the Elastic Colloid Research Corp. 


Crown Flock Co, Formed 


Crown Flock Co. has been formed at 
Minster, Ohio, for the production of flock 
of all types and grades, chopped fabric, cut 
fibers, organic and inorganic fillers. In ad- 
dition, the new company has a department 
for the custom grinding of rubber scrap, 
plastics and other products. One of the 
company’s major functions will be the con- 
version of leather scrap wastes into fiber, 
flock and flour. Crown Flock will also as- 
sist concerns who wish to produce plastic 
leather items. C. MacFarlane Watson is 
president of the new company and Myron 
J. Watson is treasurer and secretary. Both 
have been in this field of endeavor for 
thirty years. 

Dispensing pressure in the “Bonad” 
Spray Adhesive, developed by Walsh Ad- 
hesive Corp., Montreal, Canada, is pro- 
vided by “Freon” fluorinated hydrocarbon 
propellant, supplied by Du Pont Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 
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Brazilian Styrene Monomer Plant 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna., 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and certain Brazilian interests have 
joined in forming a new company which 
will construct and operate a_ styrene 
monomer plant at Cubatao, Brazil. Under 
the name of Companhia Braziliera de 
Estireno (Brazilian Styrene Co.), the 
group plans to erect a plant capable of 
producing 10,000,000 pounds of styrene 
monomer annually. The production will go 
mainly to Brazilian manufacturers of 
polystyrene, while a lesser portion will go 
into the making of styrene latices and 
styrene polymers such as are used in the 
making of shoe soles. Under the contracts 
drawn up by the companies involved, Kop- 
pers and Firestone will have slightly more 
than 50%, or a controlling interest, in the 
new company. Brazilian interests include 
Companhia Braziliera de Plastico (Kop- 
pers), a polystyrene manufacturing firm in 
which Koppers has had an interest since 
1950. 

The newly formed Brazilian firm has 
been granted a loan of $2,500,000 by the 
Export-Import Bank to apply on U. S. 
dollar costs involved in construction of the 
plant. Actual cost will be considerably in 
excess of this figure, it was said, and the 
remaining financing is to be effected by the 
sale of stock to the partners. Koppers En- 
gineering and Construction Division will 
design the new plant which will be built by 
Brazilian contractors under Koppers’ sup- 
ervision. When completed, the plant will 
be operated by the Chemical Division of 
Koppers, which will furnish certain key 
personnel. Other employees will be Bra- 
zilians. In the making of styrene, the new 
plant will use ethylene from an adjacent 
government-owned refinery, and imported 
benzene. Virtually all machinery for the 
plant will be purchased in the U.S. and 
the Brazilian government has granted an 
import license. 


Probe Oil Firm Tire Sales 


A House Small Business Subcommittee, 
headed by Representative James Roosevelt 
(Dem., Calif.), has started a new investi- 
gation of oil company arrangements for 
selling tires. Mr. Roosevelt stated that his 
group will hear testimony “that the major 
oil companies use their coercive control 
over the retail outlets to force exclusive 
dealings in not only oil and gas but also 
tire, battery and automotive accessory 
items”. In his statement, Mr. Roosevelt 
said that of the 200,000 gasoline station 
operators who lease from major oil com- 
panies, “66,000 leave the business each 
year.” He said that the subcommittee will 
hear charges from some of the dealers 
“that there is no price competition between 
the major oil companies who have monopo- 
lized the entire industry.” The oil com- 
panies also will be charged with “forcing 
price wars and the disciplining of inde- 
pendent operators handling the gasoline of 
the majors by cancelling their short term 
leases or supply contracts,” Mr. Roosevelt 
said. 


Need a personal copy of RUBBER 
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To Head American Synthetic 


Bancroft W. Henderson 


Corp., the 
government- 


American Synthetic Rubber 
successful bidder for the 
owned rubber plant at Louisville, Ky., has 
announced that Bancroft W. Henderson 
has been elected president, to take office on 
May 1. Thomas Robins, Jr., chairman of 
the board of American Synthetic and 
president of Hewitt-Robins Inc., simultane 
ously announced that Howard W. Cable 
had been appointed vice-president, manu- 
facturing, and that Raymond F. Hart has 
been appointed treasurer of the new com- 
pany. For the past five years, the Louisville 
plant has been operated for the govern- 
ment by the Kentucky Synthetic Rubber 
Corp., owned by about half of the 29 com- 
panies which are now stockholders of 
American Synthetic. Mr. Cable has served 
as Kentucky’s manager, and Mr. Hart as 
its treasurer, for years For 
the last 20 years, Mr. Henderson has headed 
the Rubber Chemicals Sales Department of 
the American Cyanamid Co one of 
American Synthetic’s larger stockholders 
—and “we have prevailed upon them to 
release him to assume this new post,” Mr 


Robins said. 


several past. 


Opens Two Adhesives Plants 


H. B. Fuller Co.,.St. Paul, Minn., has 
opened two new adhesives plants, one on 
each coast. Robert E. Foley, executive vice- 
president and head of the company’s East- 
ern operation at Newark, N. J., has been 
in charge of work on a new plant com- 
pleted at Linden, N. J. This plant is ex- 
pected to improve Fuller industrial ad- 
hesive service to manufacturers on the 
Eastern seaboard. At Los Angeles, Calif., 
a factory designed to localize Fuller serv- 
ice to the growing industrial area of that 
neighborhood, has also been opened. D. F. 
3arthelmess, vice-president of the H. B. 
Fuller Co. of California, supervised the 
opening of the new facilities. 

“COz: Applications Unlimited”, a color- 
ful new booklet describing the many uses 
for carbon dioxide in industry, has been 
published by Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Copies available upon request. 
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U.S. RUBBER 1954 SALES DROP; 
NET PROFIT SET AT $27,958,902 


Higher sales and greater profits for the 
U. S.. Rubber Co. in 1955 were predicted 
by H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chairman, in the 
company’s full annual report, released re- 
cently. “1954 was a year in which the com- 
pany prepared for future growth and an 
improved return on your investment,” Mr 
Humphreys told the stockholders. He said 
more money had been spent on research, 
plant expansion and modernization and the 
company had contracted to buy the syn- 
thetic rubber plants it had been operating 
for the government. 

Net profit for 1954 was $27,958,902, com- 
pared with $32,732,300 in 1953—a drop of 
14.6%. Net sales were $781,574,240, or 
6.8% below 1953 sales of $838,451,068. The 
lower profit was caused by the lower sales 
and by narrower profit margins, brought 
on by higher costs and wage rates. De- 
fense business dropped 35% below 1953 
from $106,000,000 to $69,000,000. Sales of 
civilian goods were only 2.7% lower. Sell- 
ing effort was intensified and selling ex- 
penses were $1,346,000 higher. A 6%c an 
hour wage increase added to costs. Ad- 
ministrative and general expenses were 
$2,450,000 lower. 

The report stated that 20% 
spent on research, following the policy of 
basing scientific effort on future oppor- 
tunities for growth rather than on present 
levels of sales. 

The company invested $31,689,000 in 
plant expansion and modernization in 1954. 
This was an increase of $5,656,000 over 
the previous year and brought capital ex- 
penditures for a five-year period to $120,- 
236,000. 

Plant additions included completion of 
the foam rubber plant in Santa Ana, Calif., 
and the start of a new warehouse in Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. Expanded facilities to pro- 
duce plastics were also completed and the 
company continued conversion of tire-cur- 
ing operations to automatic presses, which 
combine three factory operations in one. 

U. S. Rubber’s bill for taxes and renego- 
tiation of defense business was $26,564,147, 
or $13,319,289 lower than the year before. 
The reduction was due to lower profits and 
elimination of the excess profits tax. 

A highlight of 1954 was the introduction 
of the tubeless tire as regular first-line 
equipment both on new cars and for re- 
placement, the report stated. Consumer de- 
mand for the tire developed swiftly and 
the company entered 1955 with two-thirds 
of its total passenger car tire production 
converted to tubeless. 

Although tire sales slowed with the de- 
cline in motor car production, the com- 
pany was able to hold its position in rela- 
tion to the rest of the tire industry. Higher 
costs of material and higher labor rates 
forced a 5% increase in prices of most tires 
near the end of the year. 
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Average employment for the year was 
60,726, or 10% below 1953. Employee pay 
and benefits, however, were only 4% lower 
than the year before. During the year, 740,- 
000 man-hours were lost from illegal 
strikes and slow-downs. 

In spite of continued severe competition 
for overseas business, the company’s In- 
ternational Division was able to improve 
both its sales and profit, with the help of 
improved overseas production facilities and 
expanded sales coverage. Two new tire 
plants are under construction, one by the 
company’s affiliate in Colombia, and one 
by a wholly owned company in Venezuela. 
Production at these plants will begin in 
1955. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Quarter Ended January 31: Net income 
of $10,536,211, which is equal to $1.30 a 
share, after adjusting for a two-for-one 
stock split, compared with $9,416,027, or 
$1.18 a share, in the same quarter of the 
preceding year. Net sales for the company 
and its subsidiaries in the quarter ended 
January 31, 1955, totaled $247,790,647, com- 
pared with $218,190,068 in the same period 
of the previous year. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 


Quarter Ended January 31: Net profit 
of $315,718, which is equal to $1.12 a com- 
mon share, compared with $261,123, or 
93c a common share, in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. Net sales 
for the quarter amounted to $9,870,830, 
compared with $9,047,976 for the period 
ended January 31, 1954. This report covers 
the company and its domestic subsidiary. 


1, B, Kleinert Rubber Co. 


For 1954: Net profit of $434,562, which 
is equal to $2.88 a share, compared with 
$367,865, or $2.39 a share in 1953. The 
1953 profit figure does not include a special 
credit of $48,030, or 3lc a share. Sales 
in 1954 totaled $10,693,000, compared with 
$10,207,000 in the preceding year. 


Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing Co. 


For 1954: Net profit of $941,664, which 
is equal to $1.81 a share, compared with 
$1,195,420, or $2.28 a share, in the pre- 
ceding year. Net sales in 1954 amounted 
to $30,736,056, compared with $33,760,484 
in 1953. Th’s report includes wholly- 
owned subsidiaries. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


For 1954: Net income of $336,716, which 
is equal to 7lc a share, compared with 
$164,736, or 35c a share in the previous 
year. Net sales in 1954 amounted to 
$13,649,808, compared with $11,401,293 in 
1953. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 


For 1954: Net income of $890,485, which 
is equal to $1.61 a share, compared with 
$927,005, or $1.68 a share, in 1953. Net 
sales for 1954 amounted to $50,378,302, 
compared with $59,078,904 in 1953. This de- 
cline in income in 1954 is accounted for 
by the company’s decision to make certain 
changes in its accounting system. 


Diamond Alkali Co. 

For 1954: Net income of $5,528,600, 
which is equal, after preferred dividends, 
to $2.21 a common share, compared with 
earnings of $5,939,189, or $2.39 a common 
share, in 1953. Sales for 1954 totaled $93,- 
505,530, contrasted with $86,734,279 in the 
previous year. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


For 1954: Net income of $692,230, which 
is equal to $1.21 a common share, com- 
pared with $265,530, or 3le a common 
share, in the preceding year. Net sales in 
1954 amounted to $33,356,639, compared 
with $31,852,429 in 1953. This report cov- 
ers the company and its subsidiary. 


O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 


For 1954: Net income, after special item 
of $182,553 for development cost, of $68,- 
149, or 9c a common share, compared with 
$128,730, or 24c a common share, in the 
previous year. Net sales in 1954 amounted 
to $6,605,795, compared with $6,444,391 in 
1953. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


For 1954: Net income of $23,700,510, 
which is equal to $4.39 a common share, 
compared with $26,283,205, or $4.88 a com- 
mon share, in the previous year. Net sales 
in 1954 amounted to $341,822,557, 
trasted with $339,425,418 in 1953. 


con- 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg, Co. 

For 1954: Net income of $24,624,225, 
which is equal to $2.95 a share, compared 
with $17,977,771, or $2.14 a share, in the 
preceding year. Sales for 1954 totaled 
$230,890,482, an increase of 5% over the 
$219,916,383 in 1953. 


General Cable Corp. 

For 1954: Net income of $5,219,933, or 
$2.31 a common share, compared with $5,- 
095,416, or $2.29 a common share, in the 
preceding year. Net sales for 1954 
amounted to $97,424,642, compared with 
$116,518,859 in 1953. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 

For 1954: Net income of $551,472, or 
$1.61 a common share, compared with 
$102,474 in the previous year. Sales in 
1954 totaled $17,678,000, an increase of 3% 
over 1953. 


Garlock Packing Co. 


For 1954: Net income of $967,186, which 
is equal to $2.31 a share, compared with 
$1,268,751, or $3.03 a share, in the pre- 
ceding year. 
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Sacomo Manufacturing Reorganized 


Sacomo Manufacturing Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., makers of mechanical 
packings, molded rubber goods and asbestos 
textiles, has announced that the company 
has been reorganized effective immediately. 
Victor Sagues, one of the former partners, 
is the new company president; John B. 
Davis is sales manager; and John B. 
Crawford, production manager. Jim Wil- 
liams is the new factory representative in 
the Southern California area. As president 
of the newly reorganized firm, Mr. Sagues 
states that the company plans to render 
a technical advisory service to customers 
and prospects. With the plant’s improved 
processes, facilities and engineering plan- 
ning service, the trade will receive tailor- 
made solutions to manufacturing require- 
ments. Sacomo was formed seven years 
ago as an outgrowth of the Plant Rubber 
and Asbestos Works, which had been in 
business in San Francisco for over 21 
years. 


Dutch Foamed Latex Plant Opens 


On February 28, N. V. Eerste Neder- 
landse Schuimrubberfabrik Rubatex opened 
its new facilities for the production of 
foamed latex products at Nigtevecht in 
Holland. A 15,000 square foot plant was 
first opened in 1953 and the new facili- 
ties will permit a four-fold increase in the 
production of mattresses. The plant also 
produces pillows and furniture cushions. 
The plant’s annual production represents 
60% of the total foamed latex production 
in Holland. More than 70% of the plant’s 
annual output is exported. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 


For 1954: Net loss of $543,394, com- 
pared with a net profit of $3,231,040, or 
$3.24 a share, in the preceding year. Total 
sales in 1954 amounted to $56,688,095, con- 
trasted with $90,609,934 in 1953. 


Jenkins Bros., Inc. 

For 1954: Net income of $777,991, which 
is equal to $6.10 a share, compared with 
$451,269, or $3.54 a share, in 1953. This 
report covers the company and its sub- 
sidiary. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. 


For 1954: Net income of $125,041, which 
is equal to 80c a share, compared with 
$359,285, or $2.29 a share, in 1953. This 
report covers the company and its wholly- 
owned subsidiaries. 


Mohawk Rubber Co. 

For 1954: Net loss of $646.52?, com- 
pared with a profit of $413.320 in 1953. 
Sales in 1954 amounted to $8,864,762, con- 
trasted with $16,263,781 in the preceding 
year. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc, 

For 1954: Net income of $2,646,913, 
compared with $2,021,625 in the preceding 
year. Net safes in 1954 amounted to $40,- 
260,238, contrasted with $47,016,700 in 
1953. 
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Firestone Sports Car Tire 


A new high speed sports car tire that is 
said to combine increased traction, greatly 
improved tread wear, and improved lateral 
and forward stability was introduced on 
March 13 at the Fifth Florida International 
12-Hour Grand Prix of Endurance by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, Called the 
“Super Sports 170”, the new tire is of 
nylon construction. The tread and sidewall 
are of special compounds developed as a 
result of tests conducted on the Indian- 
apolis Speedway and the Bonneville Salt 
Flats, as well as extensive testing in actual 
sports car races. It combines the maximum 
side and forward traction with high abra- 
sion resistance for long wear, the company 
states. The individual tread units of the 
new tire are knitted together with tie bars 
which make the entire tread pattern oper- 
ate as a single unit. The uniform wear 
characteristics on each traction block gives 
much improved wear and keeps the flat, 
non-skid tread pattern intact through the 
life of the tire. The new Super Sports 170 
is designed for use with a tube pending 
development of suitable air-tight racing 
wheels. It has already been successfully 
tested as a tubeless unit, the company re- 
ports. 


Goodyear Forms New Division 


Organization of a new Quality Control 
Division has been announced by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
organizational change places the functions 
of quality control, inspection, sampling, 
testing, certification and other operations 
which directly or indirectly affect the 
quality of Goodyear products, under cen- 
tralized control in Akron. Raymond T. 
Bete, formerly development manager at the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., has been named 
director of quality control. He will report 
directly to R. T. Brown, development ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Bete holds a degree in 
mechanical engineering from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He joined 
Kelly-Springfield in July, 1926. In 1938, 
Mr. Bete was named manager of tire de- 
sign. From 1942 until 1944, when he was 
named development manager, Mr. Bete 
served as technical assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Kelly-Springfield Engineering 
Co. 

















Appointed Sales Director 


National Polychemicals, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Mass., has appointed Paul C. Panagio- 
takos to the position of director of sales, 
according to an announcement by Edward 
V. Osberg, president. Dr. Panagiotakos, 
received his doctorate in organic 
chemistry at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, had been chief chemist of 
New England Tape Co., Inc., before join- 
ing National Polychemicals. Prior to that 
he had been chairman of the Chemistry 
Department, New England College of 
Pharmacy. He has also been associated 
with Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. and 
Lowell Textile Institute. Dr. Panagiotakos 
will make his headquarters in Wilming- 
ton, where he will direct the firm’s market- 
ing activities. National Polychemicals 
manufactures chemicals for the rubber, 
plastics, and related fields. 


who 


Appointments at Tyer Rubber 


Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., has 
announced several appointments to its sales 
staff. Frank Emmett has been appointed 
general sales manager of the company, and 
Carl Lamanna has been appointed sales 
manager of the Footwear Division. Harry 
Dinmore has been appointed sales manager 
of the Industrial Products Division. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Six Months to February 28: Net earn- 
ings of $116,496 compared with a net loss 
of $278,376 in the same period of the pre- 
ceding year. Net sales for the six months 
ended February 28, 1955, amounted to $7,- 
589,233, compared with $7,138,501 for the 
six months ended February 28, 1954. 


Hewitt-Robins Inc. 

For 1954: Net profit of $857,596, which 
is equal to $2.82 a share, compared with 
$1,231,696, or $4.29 a share, in the preced- 
ing vear. Net sales for 1954 totaled $35,- 
588,613, compared with $38,494,309 in 1953. 

Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

For 1954: Net income of $270,776, which 
is equal to 76c a share, compared with 
$151,142, or 45c¢ a share in the previous 
year. Net sales for 1954 amounted to $10,- 


029,190, compared with $8,190,708 in 1953. 


Collyer Insulated Wire Co. 

For 1954: Net income of $965,384, which 
is equal to $6.44 a share, compared with 
$841,235, or $5.61 a share, in the preceding 
year 


Brown Rubber Co., Inc. 

For 1954: Net income of $521,155, which 
is equal to $1.38 a share, compared with 
$894,356, or $2.37 a share, in the preced- 
ing year. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

For 1954: Net income of $2,798,094, 
compared with $3,361,506 in 1953. Net 
sales for the year amounted to $66,769,939, 
contrasted with $74,277,791 in 1953 








Automation Conveyor Belts 


A line of “Automation” conveyor belts, 
designed to meet the needs of new manu- 
facturing concepts in all industries, has 
been announced by the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 
The new belts are engineered to assist 
wherever possible in the automatic manu- 
facture, assembly, inspection, and prepara- 
tion of products for shipment. The new 
automation line includes a tan Koroseal belt 
which has excellent resistance to abrasion, 
oils, grease and most acids. Other new belts 
in the line include “Highseal”, “Cariall”, 
and “Economy”. A new scientifically tested 
“eye-rest” green color distinguishes “High- 
seal” from other belts designed for light 
industrial use. The belt’s pleasant shade of 
green is said to increase inspection effi- 
ciency by reducing glare and eye strain. 
Special belt surfaces make it easy to clean. 
“Cariall” is an all-purpose black automa- 
tion belt. It has a tough oilproof rubber 
cover which will handle the majority of 
light weight industrial conveyor applica- 
tions, the company states. The “Economy” 
belt, also black in color, is designed for low 
cost operation and to reduce maintenance 
problems caused by excessive changes in 
belt length. A new, lightweight conveyor 
belt fabric, identified by Goodrich as 
“C.P.” special conveyor fabric, is used in 
the automation line of belts. The fabric is 
impregnated with special compounds and 
has high resistance to moisture. It has long 
flex life even when operated over small 
pulleys, the company claims. 


Announces Special Facilities 
The installation of special facilities 
which can produce a wide range of chemi- 
cal compounds and embody numerous dif- 
ferent processes, has been announced by 
Kenneth C. Towe, president of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 
“These highly versatile facilities,” Mr. 
Towe said, “are destined to help solve some 
of the most difficult problems in the chemi- 
cal industry. They will assure our custom- 
ers of a dependable source of larger-than- 
usual quantities of new chemicals which 
have not yet become commercial, and pro- 
vide a means for evaluating such products 
in terms of their long range commercial 
possibilities.” The new facilities are divided 
between the company’s plants at Bound 
Brook and Warners, N. J. The Warners 
installation includes general manufacturing 
facilities while the Bound Brook plant in- 
cludes equipment for hydrogenation and 
other high pressure reactions. 


Appointed Technical Director 


Lawrence D. WeI'ser has been appointed 
technical director of the Peters Manufac- 
turing Co. of Wollaston, Mass. He was 
formerly associated with C. K. Mullin, Inc.. 
Triangle Conduit and Cable Co. and the 
Collyer Insulated Wire Co. Mr. Walker 
received his chemical engineering degree 
from Northeastern University and pursued 
graduate studies at Brown University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He has served on the I.P.C.E.A. committee 
and is one of the founders of the Rhode 
Island Rubber Club. 
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LABOR NOTES 


Some 35,000 employees of the U. S. 
Rubber Co. affiliated with the United Rub- 
ber Workers, C.I.O., who went on strike on 
midnight, March 31, against the 19 plants 
of the company in a dispute over terms of 
a master contract, returned to work on 
April 8 when the company and the union 
signed a two-year pact. Wages were not an 
issue. The company and the URW had been 
negotiating in New York for a new con- 
tract covering hours, working standards 
and holidays. The old contract expired on 
midnight, March 31. The union and U. S. 
Rubber signed a wage agreement last 
August providing for a 6%c hourly raise. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
URW signed a new master contract on 
March 18 covering 3,200 employees in the 
\kron, Ohio and Waco, Texas plants. The 
new agreement runs to March 1, 1957. The 
agreement calls for: (1) Make-up pay for 
employees called to serve on a jury. The 
company will pay the difference between 
the jury pay and the employee’s normal 
earnings; (2) Leaves of service for em- 
ployees named to public offices; (3) Im- 
provements in holiday pay provisions, and 
(4) Clarification of seniority provisions. 
General Tire’s URW local in Waco rati- 
fied the agreement, but Local 9 in Akron 
turned the pact down. The rejection vote 
put the contract up in the air. Union of- 
ficers called another membership meeting 
to reconsider the vote. Finally, on April 
Local 9 members ratified the new pact by 
large majority. 


Pension and insurance agreements are 
now being worked out in talks going on 
between the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
and the URW in Cleveland and the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and the URW in Columbus. 
The Seiberling Rubber Co. and the URW 
have already signed a new pension and in- 
surance agreement. The old contract ex- 
pired on April 1 


Firestone College Scholarships 


Award of 21 college scholarships to sons 
and daughters of employees of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. in ten states was 
recently announced by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., chairman of the board. This 
brings to 63 the number of students who 
have won Firestone college scholarships 
in the three years since the program was 
adopted. The scholarships provide for full 
tuition, academic fees, textbooks, and a 
contribution toward living costs. They are 
renewable annually until requirements for 
an academic degree are fulfilled, providing 
satisfactory scholastic standings are main- 
tained and all other qualifications are met. 
Although only 15 annual Firestone scholar- 
ship awards were announced as available 
when the program was initiated in 1953, it 
was decided upon the recommendation of 
the Scholarship Board to award an addi- 
tional six scholarships this year because of 
the extreme closeness of the leading ap- 
plicants. 

Another copy of RUBBER AGE 
needed in your office? Use the coupon 
on page 153. 


Directors Approve Consolidation 


The boards of directors of the Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., have approved 
a formal agreement for the consolidation 
of the two companies, subject to approval 
by the stockholders of each company. Both 
companies have directed the calling of spe- 
cial meetings of their respective stock- 
holders on April 28, 1955, at which time 
the consolidation agreement will be sub- 
mitted for approval. Under the terms of 
the proposed consolidation, Hooker will be 
the continuing company. The consolida- 
tion will be effected by the issuance of one 
share of common stock of Hooker for 
sach of the presently outstanding 1,650,000 
shares of common stock of Durez. It is 
planned that the business of Durez will 
be continued as the Durez Plastics Divi- 
sion of Hooker. Directors of Hooker and 
Durez, who will constitute the board of 
directors of the consolidated company, have 
announced that at the first meeting of the 
board of the consolidated company, it is 
their intention to declare a dividend of 25 
cents a share on the common stock of the 
consolidated company for the second fiscal 
quarter of 1955. 


Acquires Para Thread Co. 


To meet the greatly increased demand 
for “Lastex” yarns, the U. S. Rubber Co., 
New York, N. Y., has acquired the pro- 
ductive facilities of the Para Thread Co. 
of North Carolina, Inc. in Raeford, N. C. 
The Raeford plant is a modern, single 
story structure with 23,000 square feet of 
manufacturing and warehousing space, 
situated on eight acres of land. Main- 
tenance facilities are housed in a service 
annex. It was stated that U. S. Rubber 
would take over operation of the plant at 
once. The additional productive facilities 
will be used for Lastex yarns for the 
weaving and knitting trades, including cor- 
sets, swimsuits, underwear, hosiery, shoes 
and other products. U. S. Rubber has re- 
tained the employes of Para Thread at 
Raeford and plans to increase the number 
as the plant’s capacity is more fully 
utilized. 


Chemical Group Formed by 3M 


Formation of a Chemical Products Group 
and appointment of Dr. B. J. Oakes as its 
general manager has been announced by 
the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. The new group, ac- 
cording to president Herbert P. Buetow, 
will coordinate research, product and sales 
efforts of 3M’s varied chemical line. The 
firm has a long standing interest in the 
rapidly growing chemical field by reason 
of its patented fluorochemicals, a series of 
radically new compounds having unusual 
physical and chemical properties ; its Color 
and Acid Division located at Copley, Ohio; 
the Irvington Chemical Division of Irving- 
ton, N. J., which uses cashew nut oil to 
manufacture a number of products widely 
used in the electrical and automotive fields, 
and through a wide line of resins and 
varnishes manufactured at Hastings, Minn. 
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The March 1 technical meeting of the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, held at the 
Hotel Statler in Los Angeles, Calif., was 
addressed by T. H. Rogers, head of the 
Airfoam Research Section of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Rogers spoke 
on “Elastomeric Foam Materials.” 

In his talk, the speaker stated that latex 
foam rubber has progressed from an 18,- 
000,000 pound business for the best pre- 
war year to 175,000,000 pounds in 1954 and 
the estimate for 1955 is over 200,000,000 
pounds. The market distribution of foam 
rubber indicates that the automotive indus- 
try uses the greatest percentage, roughly 
better than 40%, the furniture industry 
with 30% is second, followed by mattresses, 
public seating, and pillows. 

The various types of natural rubber 
latices used in foam were discussed. The 
synthetic latices were described in detail. 
During 1954 there were produced 16,465, 
000 pounds of “cold” GR-S-2105 and 16,- 
604,000 pounds of “hot” GR-S-2004 latices. 
The latter is a polybutadiene type and con- 
tributes to improved odor of the foam. 
Next in order of quantities used in 1954 
were GR-S-2104, cold polybutadiene latex, 
GR-S-2102, GR-S-2103, and GR-S-2003, 
Mr. Rogers said. 

The physical properties of blends of nat- 
ural rubber and GR-S-2105 were shown. 
Excellent compression/weight factors were 
obtained as the synthetic increased from 
0 to 100%. The stress/strain values de- 
creased as the synthetic increased. A re- 
view and discussion of the patents per- 
taining to the art of making latex foam 
was also presented by the speaker. 

Vinyl foam and polyurethane foams were 
described. Physical properties of these 
foams were compared with those of latex 
foam. Polyurethane foam has low density 
and exhibits flame resistance. Vinyl foam 
has flame resistance but has high odor and 
a greater density for the same compres- 
sion. All the foams have interesting prop- 
erties and will find their place in future 
foam development. 

Expanded and closed cell foams were 
discussed. The sponge rubber market was 
reviewed. Samples of different foams and 
materials used in making them were dis- 
played. The talk was accompanied by 
graphs and charts and several colored slides 
showing production scenes of polyurethane 
foam. 

The non-technical portion of the meeting 
was addressed by Dr. Russell B. Lindskog, 
who spoke on “Atomic Energy in the Com- 
ing Era.” The audience was entertained 
with a cleverly delivered presentation which 
used humorous illustrations to explain the 
impact of atomic energy in the coming 
years. Approximately 290 members and 
guests attended the meeting. 


The technical portion of the April 6th 
meeting of the Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel Statler 
in Los Angeles, Calif., was to have been 
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addressed by J. N. Cooke, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the Cooke Color & Chemical Co., 
Glen Rock, N. J. Mr. Cooke’s talk was 
to have covered all phases of the use of 
colors in rubber, including non-cracking, 
non-migrating and non-bleeding character- 
istics. He was also to discuss the use of 
dry or masterbatch colors and color match- 
ing. Mr. Cooke was also to have discussed 
the importance of color from the stand- 
point of customer acceptance of the fin- 
ished product and as a sales aid. The val- 
ues to be received and the cost of using 
colors were also scheduled to be covered. 
The non-technical portion of the meeting 
was to have been addressed by Arthur 
Lonergan, art director of MGM, who was 
to have spoken on “Motion Pictures—How 
A full report on the meeting 


It’s Done.” 
future issue of RUBBER 


will appear in a 
AGE. 

Martin Pepper, technical service repre- 
sentative for the Rubber & Asbestos Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J., has been transferred to 
the Los Angeles area. Mr. Pepper, who 
formerly serviced “structural” adhesive 
users in the East for the company, has 
been a member of the American Foundry- 
men’s Society for over 13 years. Before 
joining Rubber & Asbestos, he was asso- 
ciated with the Whitehead Bros. Co., the 
American Electrometal Corp., and Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. The company reports 
that Mr. Pepper was transferred as the 
first of a series of transfers to insure 
increased service and expedited shipments 
on the West Coast. 

The 1955 edition of the “TLARGI Year- 
book,” Volume XIV, has been published 
by the Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. As 
usual, this edition contains a recapitulation 
of meetings held during 1954 as well as 
a report on other activities of the group 
during the year. A listing is provided of 
West Coast rubber manufacturers and sup- 
pliers to the rubber industry in that area. 
A series of technical features of interest 
to the rubber compounder is also included 
in this edition. A limited number of Year- 
books are available from Charles Kuhn, 
Master Processing Corp., 2751 East Im- 
perial Highway, Lynwood, Calif. 


The fire which recently hit the Atlas 
Sponge Rubber Co. of 801 East 61st St. 
in Los Angeles, is reported to have de- 
stroyed the plant. Only three presses were 
salvaged and these will have to be rebuilt. 
The office was untouched except for water 
damage. The fire started in the automatic 
steam boiler, it was said. Atlas Sponge 
has been alloted time on the second and 
third shifts at the Gross Manufacturing 
Co. at Monrovia, Calif., in order to con- 
tinue production and to fill present orders. 
It is estimated that several months will be 
required to rebuild the plant and acquire 
new equipment. 
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Western Backing and Coating Co. of 
3516 Helms Ave., Culver City, Calif., has 
also been destroyed by fire. Facilities in 
adjacent plants have been made 
that it can 


several 
available to the 
continue production. 


company so 


Donald Berg has joined the West Ameri- 
can Sales Co. of Los Angeles as a sales 
engineer. Mr. Berg is well known to the 
industrial trade and formerly was a part- 
ner in the Berg-Nelson Co. in Long Beach, 
Calif. Mr. Berg’s activities will be a con- 
tinuation of his past experience in indus- 
trial rubber sales. 

After twenty-four years with the Dar- 
nell Corp., Downey, Calif., Ivan Gared has 
retired. He plans to travel extensively. 

Norman Estlingy, a recent graduate of 
the TLARGI Rubber Technology Founda- 
tion, has joined the Technical Department 
of the Fullerton Manufacturing Co. 

P. Grimes of the California Testing Lab- 
oratories has been elected a vice-president 
of the organization. 

Wefco Rubber Manufacturing, Santa 
Monica, Calif., has been awarded a $22,000 
direct loan by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Grants Aid to Colleges 


The Thiokol Chemical Corp. of Trenton, 
N. J., has announced that it has granted a 
total of $5,000 to the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Penna., Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Rider College, Trenton, N. J. The 
financial grant was authorized at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors in recog- 
nition of the responsibility that American 
industry has in encouraging the advanced 
training of scientific and business person- 
nel. In addition to the present grants to 
colleges, Thiokol Chemical has long made 
it a practice of providing financial assis- 
tance to its employees pursuing evening 
studies at nearby colleges. The company 
also has maintained a fellowship at Prince- 
ton University over a period of years. 
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The Sixth Canadian High Polymer 
Forum, scheduled to have been held on 
April 14 and 15 at Ridley College, St 
Catherines, Ont., was to have featured a 
number of interesting papers. The forum 
was co-sponsored by the Chemical Institute 
of Canada and the National 
Council of Canada. The following papers 
were scheduled for presentation at the 
forum: 

“Polymerization of 2-Fluorobutadiene” 
by R. J. Orr and H. Leverne Williams, 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., Can 
ada. 

“Polymerization of Methyl Methacrylate 
at Temperatures Above 100°C.” by S. By 
water, Applied Chemistry Division, Na- 
tional Research Council, Ottawa, Canada 

“The Synthesis of Branched Polymers” 
by M. H. Jones, England and Ontario Re- 
search Foundation, Birmingham University, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

“A Study of Controlled Graft 
erization of Styrene on Polystyrene” by J 
A. Manson and L. H. Cragg, Department 
of Chemistry, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 

“Kinetics of Polymerization of Vinyl 
Pyrrolidone” by F. R. Eirich, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
and R. T. Woodhams, Dunlop Research 
Centre, Toronto, Canada. 

“Free Radical Addition of Methyl Mer- 
captan and Hydrogen Bromide to Olefins 
in the Phase” by W. Elsdon, K 
Graham, W. Andrews and C. Sivertz, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London, Ont., 
Canada 

“Complex Ions in 
alysts” by Hans B. Jonassen, Tulane 
versity, New Orleans, La 

“Cationic Polymerization of Ethylene 
Oxide” by D. J. Worsfold and A. M 
Eastham, Applied Chemistry Division, Na- 
tional Research Council, Ottawa, Canada 

“Design of Viscometers for Dilute 
Polymer Solutions” by D. A. Henderson 
and A. W. Polymer Corp., Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada 

“Molecular Weight 
Polyvinyl Acetate with a 
cury Micromanometer” by A. F 
and I. E. Puddington, Applied Chemistry 
Division, National Council, Ot- 
tawa, Canada 

“Some Experimental 
the Reduced Viscosities of 
Electrolytes: | \ New Fractionation 
Technique; II. A Limiting Viscosity Law 
at Low Polymer Concentrations” by Rich 
ard A. Mock and Charles A. Marshall, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 

“Aluminum High Polymers 
II. Light Scattering Studies” by H. Shef- 
fer, A. E. Leger and J. C. Hyde, Defens 
Research Chemical Laboratory, Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 

“Shear Dependence of Viscosity of 
Polyisoprene” by M. A. Golub, B. F 
rich Co., Brecksville, Ohio. 

“The Number of Polypeptide Chains in 
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Bovine Plasma Albumin” by M. E. Reich- 
mann and J. Ross Colvin, Division of Ap- 
plied Biology, National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

“A Novel Method for the Synthesis of 
Peptide Bonds” by R. V. V. Nicholls, De- 
partment of Chemistry, McGill University, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

“Experimental Evaluation of the Lateral 
Order Distribution in Cellulose Fibers” by 
R. H. Marchessault and J. A. Howsmon, 
American Viscose Corp., Marcus Hook, 
Penna, : 

“Crystallization of High Polymers” by 
A. N. Wright and C. A. Winkler, McGill 
University, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

“Cross-Linking of Methyl Vinyl Ketone- 
n-Butyl Acrylate Copolymers” by E. Cat- 
terall and W. Cooper, Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham, England. 

“Use of Oils in Masterbatching GR-S” 
by W. K. Taft, Government Laboratory, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

“Disulfide Interchange in Polysulfide 
Polymers” by E. R. Bertozzi, F. O. Davis 
and E. M. Fettes, Thiokol Chemical Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. 

“Velocity and Attenuation of Shear 
Waves in Rubber” by J. R. Cunningham 
and D. G. Ivey, Department of Physics, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

“Dielectric Study of Plasticized Poly- 
vinylidene Chloride” by B. L. Funt and 
T. H. Sutherland, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

“Ultrasonic Degradation of High Poly- 
mers” by H. H. G. Jellinek, Snow Ice and 
Permafrost Research Establishment, Wilm- 
ette, Il. 

Sales to customers for the six-month 
fiscal period ended December 31, 1954 
amounted to $27,986,000, it was announced 
in the annual report of Du Pont of Canada 
Securities, Ltd., released recently. Oper- 
ating profit improved during the second 
half of 1954 and net income totalled $2,- 
724,000 for the half year, equivalent 
to earnings of 37c a common share. Divi- 
dends declared on the common stock 
amounted to 30c per share. The report 
reviews the consolidated results of Du 
Pont of Canada Securities, Ltd., and its 
wholly-owned operating subsidiary, Du 
Pont Company of Canada, Ltd., for the 
six-month fiscal period commencing with 
the reorganization which took place at mid- 
year and ending December 31. For the full 
year 1954, sales of $55,572,000 were 2% 
higher than the comparable figure for the 
previous year, chiefly due to special export 
business. Operating profit, before providing 
for depreciation and taxes, exceeded the 
previous year’s level by 11%. Net income 
amounted to $4,213,000 or 56c a common 
share now outstanding. 

Net income of the government-owned 
Polymer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., dropped 
3% in 1954 despite record sales and pro- 
duction of all types of synthetic rubber, 


according to the company’s annual report. 
Net income in 1954 dropped to $4,924,753 
from $5,097,638 in 1953, due largely to in- 
creased labor costs, the company states. 
Sales were up 5.5% in 1954 from the previ- 
ous peak of $50,437,819 in the previous 
year. Production of synthetic rubber in 
1954 reached an all-time high of 192,000,- 
000 pounds. Export sales represented 69% 
of total shipment in 1954, up from 58% in 
1953. 

The Exchequer Court of Canada has 
granted three national tire manufacturers 
the right to appeal a Tariff Board decision 
on the levying of sales and excise taxes on 
special brand tires. A public hearing set 
for March 15 was cancelled by the Cana- 
dian Tariff Board in the light of the court 
decision. The three national manufacturers, 
Goodrich, Firestone and Goodyear main- 
tain that for tax purposes, distributors of 
special brand tires should be considered 
manufacturers. The Tariff Board dis- 
agreed, upholding the present government 
practice of levying sales and excess taxes 
on the processors’ selling price. 

Yale Rubber Manufacturing Co., San- 
dusky, Mich., has announced the opening 
of a new plant in Kincardine, Ont. to be 
known as Yale Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. Officers elected are: Lyle 
F. Runciman, president and general man- 
ager; Eldon H. Henderson, executive vice- 
Noel Lee, vice-president in 
charge of Ray O. Brooks, vice- 
president in charge of production; and 
Russell C. Henderson, secretary and treas- 
urer. Yale manufactures over 3,000 dif- 
ferent molded, extruded or calendered 
rubber products, mostly custom manufac- 
tured to specification for all types of 
industry. Initial production will begin at 
the Ontario plant in May of this year, with 
employment rising to 300 when plans are 
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N. A. Kilian as 


Footwear Sales 


The appointment of 
general manager of the 
Division was announced recently by Good- 
rich Canada Ltd. Born and educated in 
Kitchener, Mr. Kilian succeeds A. J. 
Minister who is completing special foot- 
wear studies until his retirement in August, 
1955. Mr. Kilian has been associated with 
Goodrich since 1927. Before his appoint- 
ment as general manager, he held numerous 
posts in the Footwear Division, including 
supervisor, footwear sales, and sales pro- 
motion manager. 

A monomer research group was recently 
established at Polymer Corp., Sarnia, to 
add balance to the large rubber and latex 
programs in the research division. D. S. 
Alexander, who transferred from _ the 
Polymer Control Laboratory, will be in 
charge of the new group; he will be as- 
sisted by C. Ambridge and W. A. Henry. 


A foamed rubber products plant is being 
built by Dominion Rubber in Kitchener, at 
an estimated cost of over $2,000,000. To be 
completed early in 1956, the plant is ex- 
pected to employ 100 more employees than 
are presently employed at the company’s 
footwear factory. 
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For POLYSAR KRYNAC 801 


High Oil Resistant—Krynac 801 is a new acrylonitrile, 
butadiene rubber, designed for applications where 
maximum oil resistance is required. 


Physical Properties—Krynac 801 is a product of the 
“cold” polymerization system, offering excellent physical 
properties, including exceptionally low compression set. 


Processing —Krynac 801 is an easy processing polymer 
having low mill shrinkage, low compound Mooney, 
low die swell, and high extrusion rate. 


Where medium oil resistance is required look to Krynac. 
For High oil resistance look to Krynac 801. 


Complete technical service and laboratory facilities 
are yours for the asking. Call us for your copy 
of our new Polysar Krynac 801 bulletin. 


MUEHLSTEIN is the exclusive agent in the United States for: 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. OF SARNIA, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 
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OBITUARIES 





Gladding Price 


Gladding Price, New England represen- 
tative of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co.. died 
suddenly at his home in East Greenwich, 
R. I., on March 29. He had been inactive 
for several months attempting to correct 
a heart condition, and appeared to have 
recovered to a point where he could return 
to work. He was 57 years of age at the 
time of his death. His service record was 
the longest in the Vanderbilt sales organi- 





zation, dating from July, 1920. Prior to 
assuming the duties for which he 
known, Mr. Price held positions with the 
Davol, Goodyear, and U.S. Rubber Com- 
member of the 


was best 


panies. Mr. Price was a 
American Chemical Society for many 
years. He also belonged to the Sons of 


the American Revolution and held mem- 
bership in the Quinnipiack Club. He is 


survived by his sister 





Raymond D. Chisholm 


Raymond D. Chisholm, United 
representative for the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
died on March 2 after suffering a heart 
attack. He was 65 years old. Mr. Chisholm 
was born in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, and 
lived in Millburn, N. J. for the past 30 
years. He was a graduate of Nova Scotia 
Technical College, Halifax, and served in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force during 
World War I. He was a member of the 
Canadian Legion, the Canadian Club of 
New York and the Engineers Club of New 
York. Surviving are a son and a daughter. 


States 


William H. Motz 


William H. Motz, retired 
treasurer of the Columbia Insulator Co., 
died on January 29 in Akron, Ohio, after 
a six-month illness. He was 89 years old. 
Born in Freeberg, Penna., Mr. Motz had 
been an Akron resident for the past 84 
years. He was a member of the Akron 
Rotary Club, Izaak Walton League, Akron 
Liedertafel and the Akron City Club. He 
is survived by his wife. 
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Edward C. Schwab 


Edward C. Schwab, head of the Rubber 
Purchasing Division of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., died on March 31 in Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, New York, N. Y., following an 
operation. He was 61 years old. Mr. 
Schwab had been active in buying rubber 
for 30 years. He joined U. S. Rubber in 
1917 as a bookkeeper in the Auditing De- 
partment and rose through the secretary’s 
and comptroller’s departments to be vice- 
president in 1929 of General Rubber Co., 
then a subsidiary of U. S. Rubber. He be- 
came head of all rubber purchases for the 
parent company in 1943. Mr. Schwab was 
his company’s representative to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association since 1935; an 
advisor to the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board on rubber-cotton barter, 1938-39; 
member of the government’s General Serv- 
ices Administration Manufacturers Ad- 
visory Committee and GSA buying agent, 
1950-52, and a member of the advisory 
committee and buying agent for the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., 1940-45. He was also a 
member of the RMA Advisory Committee 
to the Rubber Development Corp. on rub- 
ber procurement, and a member of the 
OPS Crude Rubber Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Schwab is survived by his wife. 
Services were held on April 2 at St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer Church in New York City and 
burial was at Gate of Heaven Cemetery, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Harry Fisher Gates 


Harry Fisher Gates, son of Charles C. 
Gates and a vice-president of the Gates 
Rubber Co., died on March 29 at Pres- 
byterian Hospital in Denver, Colo. He was 
31 years old. Mr. Gates had been ill about 
15 months and was admitted ‘to the hospital 
on February 25 for specialized treatment. 
3orn in Denver, Mr. Gates was graduated 
from the Randell school in 1941. He also 
attended Morey Junior High School in 
Denver and the Punahoe school in Hono- 
lulu. He attended the University of Color- 
ado, Stanford University and Menlo Junior 
College, majoring in engineering. In 1944, 
he entered the Army and served in the 
10th Mountain Division ski troops. He 
was seriously wounded in action in the 
Apennines in Italy in 1945. In 1946, Mr. 
Gates joined his father’s firm and was 
active in the company’s engineering and 
research department. He was a member of 
3eta Theta Pi, the Outrigger Canoe Club 
of Honolulu, a director of the South Den- 
ver Civic Association, a member of the 
South Denver YMCA, the Denver Coun- 
try Club, and was well known as a ski 
enthusiast and sportsman. Surviving are 
his wife, a son and a daughter. 


Another copy of RUBBER AGE 
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on page 153. 


Harry H. Replogle 


Harry Hine Replogle, chief of the Flex- 
ible Packing Branch of the Containers and 
Packaging Division of the Business and 
Defense Services Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, died on March 7 in 
Washington, D. C. He was 77 years old. 
Born in Akron, Ohio, Mr. Replogle gradu- 
ated from the public schools of that city. 
He began his career in the rubber indus- 
try in 1895 with the Diamond Rubber Co. 
of Akron, where he advanced to the posi- 
tion of department manager. From 1906 
to 1914 he was sales manager of general 
rubber goods for the Canadian Consoli- 
dated Rubber Co. at Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada. For a time, Mr. Replogle owned and 
operated the Akron-Marathon Rubber Co. 
at Omaha, Nebraska. Disposing of his in- 
terest in this company to the Marathon 
Rubber Co., he became sales manager of 
the latter company at Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, remaining there from 1914 to 1918. 
In 1918, he joined the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. as manager of its Intermedi- 
ates Department in New York. In 1923, 
Mr. Replogle was engaged by the Gras- 
selli Chemical Co. as sales manager of its 
Accelerators and Rubber Service Depart- 
ment with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. 
In later years, while associated with the 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., of which he was 
a director, Mr. Replogle was active in the 
early development of Filatex thread. He 
is survived by his wife and two daughters. 


Albert Davis 


Albert Davis, vice-president and plant 
manager of the R. H. Freitag Manufac- 
turing Co., Akron, Ohio, died on March 
26, after suffering a heart attack. He was 
57 years old. Mr. Davis had been with 
Freitag for 15 years and had worked up 
from die maker in the shop to one of the 
top executive posts. Born in Cochranton, 
Penna., he had lived in Alliance, Ohio, 
since 1924. During World War I, he 
was in the Medical Corps. Before joining 
Freitag, Mr. Davis was with the Mor- 
gan Engineering Co., of Alliance, and 
the Hoover Co., of North Canton, Ohio. 
He was a member of Masonic organiza- 
tions, the Lions Club, a master of the Lex- 
ington Grange and was active in the Farm 
Bureau Council. Mr. Davis is survived 
by his wife and two brothers. 


Eric W. Luster 


Eric Waldorf Luster, for the last five 
years a vice-president and a director of the 
Standard Oil Development Co., central re- 
search organization of the Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.), died on April 2 of a heart at- 
tack. He was 62 years old. Mr. Luster 
joined Standard Oil of New Jersey in 
1916, two years after his graduation from 
Rutgers University. During World War 
II, he supervised the process engineering 
of wartime plants that were rushed into 
service for synthetic rubber, aviation gas- 
oline and synthetic toluene. Earlier in his 
career, he had participated in the basic de- 
velopment of oil cracking methods and the 
introduction of pipe stills and other mod- 
ern refining processes. Surviving are his 
wife and a son. 
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Keep Your Quadity 
Sky-High! 


% 


__ 


with 


‘, Neville Rubber 
‘. Processing Chemicals 


Their standard specifications insure 
consistently uniform compounds of high 
quality. In addition, they provide down- 
to-earth economies in production. 


‘ 








COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
PETROLEUM RESINS 
RUBBER RECLAIMING OILS 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL CO. PiTtssUxGE 25, PA. 


Plants of Neville Island, Pa., and Anaheim, Cal. 





Appointed Research Director 


Dr. Emery Parker, associated with the 
Advance Solvents and Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y., since 1944, has been 
appointed director of research for the 
Plastics Division. John F. Hermann, for- 
merly associated with Sunlite Plastics, 
has been named manager of Plastics Field 
Service. Much of Dr. Parker’s past work 
has resulted in the development of prod- 
ucts which have helped Advance maintain 
vinyl and _ protective 
coating industries. Many Advance patents 
are also the outgrowth of Dr. Parker's 
work. The company’s research program 
is being greatly intensified, under Dr. 
Parker’s direction, in the field the com 
pany has pioneered; namely, polymeric 
organo-metallic stabilizers for the vinyl 
plastic field. Mr. Hermann, during his 
career, has been associated with the Dow 
Chemical Co. and the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


its position in the 


Forms Marketing Department 


Formation of a company-wide Market 
ing Department under the direction of 
Ralph Winslow, vice-president, has been 
announced by the Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Embracing primary functions now 
carried on by the Central Staff Sales and 
Public Relations Departments, the new 
Marketing Department will include sales 
management, market and economic re- 
search, sales personnel development, sales 
promotion, advertising and public relations 
sections. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that Cooke Bausman, Jr., formerly) 
manager of the Sales Department, has been 
named assistant to the general manager of 
the Chemical Division. Mr. Winslow joined 
Koppers in 1945, became manager of the 
Public Relations Department in 1947, and 
was elected a vice-president in 1954. Mr. 
sausman joined Koppers as assistant man- 
ager of the Sales Department in 1948. 


Charles A. Greene 


Charles A. Greene, formerly associated 
with the Valentine-Valspar Corp., died on 
February 19 at his home in Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Mr. Greene was a paint and var- 
nish chemist. Before his retirement, he 
had been associated with Valentine-Val- 
spar for over 30 years, in research, as 
technical director, vice-president and pro- 
duction manager. Recently, Mr. Green had 
been active in the carbon black industry 
and was a private consultant for process 
and production problems in several in- 
dustries. He is survived by his wife and 
daughier. 


George Christenson, Sr. 


George Christenson, Sr., retired super- 
intendent of packing and specialties of the 
Manville, N. J., plant of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., died on February 9 in his home 
in North Plainfield, N. J. He was 84 
years old. Mr. Christenson developed many 
patented products, especially in oil well sup- 
plies, packing and railroad appliances. He 
retired in 1941. Surviving are three sons 
and three daughters. 
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Guatemalan Rubber Plants 


The Ministry of Agriculture in 
Guatemala has distributed 115,000 
rubber plants among approximately 
2,000 peasants, who were granted 
land under the recent agrarian law. 
The Ministry will provide both tech- 
nical and economic assistance to the 
new land-owners. 





Enjay Buty! Availability 

Enjay Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
released a price list for the various types 
of Butyl that will be available from the 
company as of the time it takes over the 
output of the Butyl plants and acquires the 
government inventory on May 2, 1955. 
The following grades of Enjay Butyl will 
be available at 23c a pound, f.o.b. plants 
at Baton Rouge, La., or Baytown, Texas, 
freight equalized with either plant: 

Available Grades Formerly 


njay Buty! 035 


enjay Butyl 150 
njay 


k 

F 

E Butyl 150 
Enjay Butyl 215 
Enjay Butyl 215 
Enjay Butyl 217 
Enjay Butyl 217 
Enjay Butyl 218 
Enjay Butyl 218 
E Butyl 325 


~ 
~ 


njay 


Those grades identified with the suffix 
“CC” are packed in coated cartons without 
film wrap. All grades of Butyl are nor- 
mally packed in an uncoated carton with 
the polymer wrapped in a plastic film. The 
company states that orders for the grades 
of Butyl rubber listed above may be placed 
for shipment as follows: 25.0c per pound 
f.o.b. warehouse at Akron, Ohio, Newark, 
N. J., or Chicago, Ill, 25.5¢ per pound 
f.o.b. warehouse at Boston, Mass., 26.0c 
per pound f.o.b. warehouse at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Riverlake Belt Bill Defeated 


The Commerce and Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives has voted to kill a bill to give belt 
lines public utilities status, thus defeat- 
ing plans of Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines, 
Inc., to construct a belt conveyor line 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. This 
was the third time that the belt bill was 
defeated by a legislative committee. It 
has never been before either house since 
it was first introduced in the Ohio Sen- 
ate in 1949. That year it was killed 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. In 
1951, the same committee reported the 
bill out but the Senate Rules Committee 
killed it. H. B. Stewart, Jr., president 
of Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines, stated 
that the same bill would be placed before 
the legislators in 1957 and hopes that the 
bill will be passed at that time. 


Waiting for your copy of the 1955-56 
RUBBER RED BOOK? Complete and 
return all questionnaires quickly! 


Cuts Isocyanate Compounds Price 


An immediate price reduction of as much 
as 50c a pound for isocyanate compounds 
used in the manufacture of polyurethane 
foams was announced by the Mobay Chemi- 
cal Co. Lt. Louis, Mo. on March 17. 
“Mondur TD”, a mixed isomer tolylene 
diisocyanate, used in the manufacture of 
flexible and other types of polyurethane 
foams, has been reduced from $1.40 to 
$1.20 a pound in 55-gallon lots. “Mondur 
TDS”, a 2,4 isomer tolylene diisocyanate 
for use in the manufacture of rigid poly- 
urethane foams, has been reduced from 
$2.00 a pound to $1.50 a pound in 55-gallon 
lots. Similar price reductions were made 
for both products in smaller lots. Company 
officials stated that continued progress on 
the New Martinsville, West Va., plant, 
now scheduled to begin operation in Oc- 
tober, and delivery of several German- 
made, continuous polyurethane production 
machines to Mobay licensees in this coun- 
try, made the price reduction possible at 
this time. 


Buffalo Group Hears Baker 


The Buffalo Rubber Group held its first 
meeting of 1955 on March 8 at the Hotel 
Westbrook in Buffalo, N. Y. The meeting 
was attended by approximately 75 mem- 
bers and guests. Principal speaker of the 
meeting was M. E. Baker of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., who spoke on “The Func- 
tion of Accelerators in Rubber Compound- 
ing.” Mr. Baker reviewed the introduc- 
tion and history of accelerators in rub- 
ber compounding and elaborated on the 
functions of the three main classes, namely, 
the aldehyde-amines, the guanidines and 
the carbon disulfide types which consist of 
the thiazoles the thiurams and the carba- 
mates. The speaker stressed the impor- 
tance in selecting the proper accelerator 
to obtain the desired physical property. 
The after-dinner speaker was Lt. J. Gorm- 
ley of the Buffalo Police Department, who 
spoke on “Juvenile Delinquency.” 


William Shaw 


William Shaw, head of the Cable Ma- 
chinery Engineering Division of David 
jridge & Co., Ltd., Castleton, Rochdale, 
England, for over 30 years, died on March 
25 after a short illness. He was 74 years 
old. Born in Halifax, Yorkshire, Mr. 
Shaw had held executive engineering and 
production positions with the Macintosh 
Cable Co. of Liverpool and W. T. Glover 
& Co., Ltd., Trafford Park, Manchester, 
prior to joining David Bridge. Mr. Shaw 
lost his wife some three weeks earlier and 
is survived by one daughter. 


Anthony A. Fickel 


Anthony A. Fickel, active for many years 
in the rubber industry, died on March 2 
in Cleveland, Ohio. He was 70 years old. 
Mr. Fickel helped organize the Ashland 
Tire & Rubber Co. more than 30 years ago. 
He also had held positions in the Gates 
Tire & Rubber Co., the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Co. and the Fisk Rubber Co. Sur- 
viving are his wife, three daughters and a 


son, 
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Take raw neoprene 





...extend with SUNDEX-53 


...and you can make 
all sorts of low cost neo- 
prene products. 





—— 





... add fillers ... plus curing agents 


SUNDEX-53 HELPS MAKE POSSIBLE 
LOW COST EXTENDED NEOPRENES 


If you would like to market oil-resistant neoprenes 
even in the face of strong price competition, con- 
sider this fact: Highly extended Neoprene WHV with 
SUNDEX-53 can be made for prices comparable with 
those of non-oil-resistant elastomers. 

SUNDEX-53 is a low cost petroleum base oil which 
is highly compatible with neoprene in extended com- 
pounds. Used with Neoprene WHV stocks containing 
high loadings of fillers, SUNDEX-53 conditions these 
compounds to permit easy handling during process- 
ing. The resulting compounds extrude and calender 


easily and hold their shape through processing op- 
erations. Now, neoprene compounds extended with 
SUNDEX-53 can be used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile radiator hose, heater hose, windshield seals, 
sponge cushions, industrial air hose, washing machine 
hose, sheet packing, gaskets, grommets, and many 
other molded goods where cost is a strong factor, 
and where degradation by oil, grease, ozone, heat, 
and sunlight cannot be tolerated. 

Get complete information on SUNDEX-53 from your 
Sun Oil representative. Or write Dept. RA- 4. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


SUN OIL COMPANY 


SUNOCD- 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 














Olfactory horrors — associated unmistakably with 
the manufacture of rubber and rubber-products — 
are, literally, being wafted away! ALAMASK makes 
rubber manufacturing and rubber products aro- 
matically pleasant! 

Reodorization makes rubber more appealing. 
Through masking or modifying their disagreeable 
odors with ALAMASK, rubber products become 
infinitely more saleable to the consumer, working 
conditions are tremendously improved, and com- 
munity-relations become a good deal more friendly. 

ALAMASK reodorants produce no significant ef- 
fect on rubber processing characteristics or rate of 
cure. And, ALAMASK is designed to withstand the 
processing conditions associated with the recom- 
mended uses. 















































latex Dry Rubber Le 
yy > a 

els it, 2 ] z £ 3 2 =13 
“ALAMASK” TYPE] & | 23 28/2 |2 |= |2|55) = 5 3 
RECOMMENDED | ° |S lssliaci<c |2 le le lonjalala 
AA x| X| X 
AF x xX x 
AO or AO-X x|X |X x 
AR or AR-F x x 
BF or BG-X X|X| X ae Oe. 
BGM or BGM-X | X | X x x 
cY x x 
DJ xX|X| X x x 
DL x x 
H x x X| X}|X|X 
LD X{|X|X|X |X| xX xX 
ND or ND-X X|X/|X|XI|XI|X|xX |X| XX] xX] x 
° X|X| X|X x |X X|X|]X|X 
OS or OS-X xix| X| xX x 









































For use in latex, the water-dispersible ‘“ALAMASK” form is recommended. 
The woter-dispersible forms are designated by ‘’-X” or “’-F’’ following the 
“ALAMASK” type name. 

Product reodorization and odor abatement are no longer 
problems. Send now for detailed use-and -information 
booklet. Write to Industrial Reodorants Division (Alamask), 
Rhodia, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fluted Welding Cable 


U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y., has developed a fluted welding cable 
which is said to be long wearing on all types of welding 
equipment and to have greater impact resistance than 
even special cable constructions. Called “U. S. Royal 
Gold Welding Cable,” the new cable is light and un- 
usually flexible. It is easy to grip and cooler to handle, 
since its greater surface area dissipates heat faster than 





conventional round welding cable. The yellow jacket 
allows for easier identification and is made of a 60% 
natural rubber compound, providing high impact, abra- 
sion and moisture resistance. The cut-back view here- 
with shows the fluted yellow jacket; rayon reinforcing 
braid, which provides a non-slip bond between the 
jacket and the insulation; insulation of a special natural 
rubber compound ; high-grade insulating paper tape, and 
conductors. 


Hi-Wall | Dish-Wash Drainer 


Pretty Products Inc., Rubberware Park, Coshocton, 
Ohio, is manufacturing a rigid, all-rubber dish drainer 
with high sides and a built-in incline for rinsing, draining 
and drying dishes. Molded in one piece, the “Hi-Wall 
Dish-Wash Drainer” can also be used to thaw frozen 





foods and to clean vegetables. It is said to withstand the 
hottest water, greases and detergents. The drainer comes 
in red, white, yellow, pink coral and chartreuse, and 
measures 1534 by 20 by 5 inches. Accessories to the 
Hi-Wall drainer, such as plate racks and a silver drier, 
are also available. 
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Here’s the Newest Book on 
ey” CHLOROMETHANES 





Contains the Most 
Up-to-date Information on: 


METHYL CHLORIDE 
METHYLENE CHLORIDE 
CHLOROFORM 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 














This 28-page book gives detailed physical 
and chemical properties of Solvay Chlorometh- THIS NEW BOOK HAS VALUABLE 
anes ... plus the latest charts, research material, INFORMATION FOR PRODUCERS OF: 
azeotrope tables, and data on the use, handling 
and storage of these chemicals. 

We will be glad to send you a copy of this : aeceieie 
new booklet without cost or obligation.* In ad- © etek Miaka 
dition, if you will write, giving us details of your © Synthetic Rubber 
operations, we will be glad to tell you how Solvay » Selueaia 
Chloromethanes can be used to the best ad- 
vantage. All information sent us will be kept in 
strictest confidence. Mail coupon for your free MAIL COUPON NOW—And get all the facts! 
copy of the book today. 


*In Western Hemisphere Countries Only. 


* Pharmaceuticals 
® De-greasing Compounds 


Page a eae 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


SodaAsh + CausticSoda »* Caustic Potash 
SOLVAY Chlorine + Chloroform + Potassium Carbonate 


Sodium Bicarbonate « Calcium Chloride +» Cleaning 
Compounds * Ammonium Chloride +» Sodium Nitrite 
Snowflake” Crystals * Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene + Monochlorobenzene 


Para-dichlorobenzene * Methylene Chloride 
Methyl Chloride +» Carbon.Tetrachloride 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation* send me your new book on 
Chloromethanes. 


Name 





Company 





Title 





SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


Ne ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 








Address 





ied 
aead 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston + Charlotte +« Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Houston 
New Orleans + New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh « St. Louls +» Syracuse 


EB-4 























City Zone State 
ee ee ee ee 
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for speed 
of EXTRUSIONS ee0e 



















RC PLASTICIZER 0-16 


Increased Speeds 
Low Specific Gravity 
Improved Surface 
Lower Brittle-points 


if you want 


RC PLASTICIZER DIOA 


Resilience 

Low Temperature Flex 
High Efficiency 

Low Color 


if you want 


Write today for samples! 


We’ll send you a brochure on other RC 
products that can speed your operation, 
make finished products better! You can 
rely on Rubber Corporation’s 25 years 
of experience. 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New South Road, Hicksville, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Akron, Chicago, Boston 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Krene Swimming Pool Liners 


_Bilnor Corp., 300 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 11, 
N. Y., is manufacturing Krene swimming pool liners 
for do-it-yourself or contractor installation swimming 
pools. Plans for a low-cost, excavated swimming pool 
have been designed by the company using the strong, 
durable liners of Krene plastic. The liner can be left in 
the pool all year. Wall support of cement blocks or other 
low-cost construction can be used. The Krene liner 
prevents water seepage through porous concrete and 
eliminates the cost of an expensive pool floor and annual 
reconditioning. Four sidewalls of concrete block con- 
struction resting on a poured concrete footing buttress 


the pool excavation and support the flexible liner. Planks 
at the pool’s edge hold the liner in place on top of the 
walls. Underwater lights for night swimming shine 
through panels of clear Krene sealed into the ends of 
the liner. The liner is resistant to abrasion as well as 
tearing and cracking and it is unaffected by oils, grease 
and chlorine. Washing the liner with soap and water 
will keep it clean. Standard pool liners designed and 
produced by Bilnor are available in three sizes: 12 feet 
by 27 feet, graduated in depth from 3 to 5 feet; 16 by 
32 feet with depth sloping from 3 to 7 feet, and 20 by 
40 feet with depth sloping from 3 to 8 feet. 


Neoprene Lining Compound 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna., has announced the development of a corrosion- 
resistant, neoprene lining compound that can be applied 
like paint to a variety of industrial surfaces—fan blades, 
fume ducts, process vessels, etc. Called “Pennsalt Neo- 
Line,” the new product is said to combine the corrosion 
inertness of neoprene with excellent strength and adhe- 
sion. The company states that NeoLine cures complete- 
ly to a resilient, vulcanized coating which offers full 
protection to metal, concrete or wood surfaces, and can 
be either heat or air cured. Service tests in eight chemi- 
cal plants are reported to have shown that NeoLine 
stood up well against many chemicals at temperatures 
ranging from —50° to 200°F. The product’s excellent 
flow qualities permit easy application by various methods 
and it can be applied with equal effect to irregular 
shapes and surfaces or to smooth surfaces. A further 
advantage of NeoLine is that it has long storage life. 
Curing accelerators for the coating are packaged sepa- 
rately and are mixed with the NeoLine just prior to 
application. 
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arrange for @ an advertisement 
in the 1955-56 Rubber Red Book 


Closing date for the 1955-56 
)5400 0} 0) 0), Camm at 0) OE 10) 6) Gam ot- Cm 01-19 0 | 
postponed to May l. 


You still have time to arrange for an advertise- 
ment in the rubber industry's most widely used 
reference book. During the two year life of 
the 1955-56 RUBBER RED BOOK, buying 
decisions involving more than Four Billion 
Dollars will be made. Your advertisement, 
furnishing detailed information on your product 

. equipment . . services, will be like having 


your own salesman present when those de- 


cisions are made. Send in your order today. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 





Condensed Schedule of Rates 
for 1955-56 Edition 


Please reserve advertising space for us in 
the 1955-56 RUBBER RED BOOK. We agree to 
2 Pages, each ....$170. pay for this in accordance with published rates. 
2 Half Pgs., each 92. 
2% Pages, each... 53. 
a epee er extra $65. 
Oilies Coles. 22600 0sax extra 85. 
Bheed Paaes sis iseincces extra 20% 


For complete rates and sizes 
write for 1955-56 rate card 
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Do you compound or use 
RUBBER for products 
like 
these: 


NN dy 


HYDROCARBON 
RESINS 


... make possible 
new standards of 
efficiency and economy 







Wire covering? 


- PANAREZ resins are a series of low cost hy- 
\ \ i\ *. drocarbon resins synthesized from raw mate- 
YY ‘** rials derived from petroleum sources of the 


Floor tile? 


Pan American Refining Corp. 


Applied in many ways in the compounding of 
synthetic rubbers, PANAREZ resins are 
helping produce better products, and at the 
same time effect decided economies. 


PANAREZ resins have a beneficial effect on 
such properties as tensile strength, elonga- 
tion, tear and abrasion resistance, electrical 
resistance, ozone resistance, and flex life. 
They provide excellent color and color 
stability. 


_ PANAREZ resins produce stocks which are 
economical, smooth and glossy, easy process- 
ing, and fast extruding and calendaring. 


* 






Produced in six different types PANAREZ 
i resins offer the formulator a choice of color 
Belting? (from light lemon to black) and variation of 
ae physical properties such as softening point, 
: viscosity, specific gravity, and others which 
exert different quantitative effects on the 
finished stock. 





? 
Fleer mae » PANAREZ resins are available in unlimited 


supply — by the train load, ship load or in 
6=—— single drums. 
S_ Insulators? 


wipers? 


For confidential information about how 
PANAREZ resins might be helpful in your 
business write us, telling 
the application you 

have in mind, 







Fan belts? 


Dept. RA 


ms 
PANAREZ 


PAN AMERI N 
Vis town 


DI 
PIN aD P22 American Refining Corp 
1EM oo 


555 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


PANASOL 
Aromatic solvents 


PANAPOL 
Hydrocarbon drying oils 


PANAREZ 
Hydrocarbon resins 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Rubbermaid Vanity Tray 


Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio, has introduced 
a combination tissue holder and vanity tray made of a 
special rubber compound. Designed to fit the top of any 
toilet tank, it also looks attractive on bedroom or bath- 
room vanity tables. The flexible tray is molded to fit 
over the tissue box for a neat appearance. It holds a 
large size box of pop-up tissues, fitting snugly over the 
whole box. There are special compartments for bottles 
and jars, with a raised rim to prevent any spilling over 





on floor or table tops. In front of the tissue holder are 
three compartments for smaller items such as lipsticks, 
bobbie pins, etc. The Rubbermaid vanity tray may be 
washed with soap and water. All of the surfaces are 
curved for easy cleaning and there are no dust catching 
corners or crevices. The ribbed underside of the vanity 
tray clings securely to table surfaces or toilet tank top 
so there is no danger of skidding or slipping. 


Easy-Drive Accelerator 
A new device that promises to make safer and easier 
the driving of automatic shift automobiles has been in- 
troduced by Zenith Industries, 1491 Vine St., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. Named “Easy-Drive”, the unit is an 
easily-installed auxiliary accelerator which eliminates the 


bee 





necessity of shifting the right foot back and forth be- 
tween the gas pedal and the brake. Made of steel and 
rubber, the Easy-Drive unit is installed on any auto- 
matic shift car in a matter of minutes. It does not in- 
terfere with right foot operation of the gas pedal. 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Type 950 Oil Discharge Hose 


A new, nylon-reinforced oil discharge hose, said to be 
60% lighter than conventional hose, has been developed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co. Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. Called “Type 950,” the new hose is said 
to be the first oil discharge hose ever reinforced with 
nylon cord, and is recommended for loading oil and 
gasoline in dock and ship service, in refineries and in 
distributing terminals. From four to fourteen plies of 
individual parallel nylon cords are imbedded in rubber 
and spiral the hose tube to form the carcass of the hose. 
According to Goodrich, nylon cord-reinforced hose, 
unlike wire-reinforced hose used in oil discharge service, 
will not fail from fatigue flexing. The new flexible 
nylon cord construction is said to eliminate hose 
“flutter,” commonly found in oil discharge hose. Built 
for working pressures up to 150 pounds per square 
inch, Type 950 is available in the following sizes: 3, 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 inches. Maximum length in sizes 3 to 8 
inches is 50 feet. Ten and 12-inch sizes are made in 
maximum lengths of 25 feet. A smooth bore tube per- 
mits 12 to 15% faster loading, due to the absence of 
wire at the tube surface, the company states. Type 950 
is the only dock loading hose that may be used with 
patented Goodrich Flexseal joints. 


Car Castle Nylon Garage 


A new, semi-permanent, Geon-coated nylon garage is 
being manufactured by Domestic Film Products, 
Millersburg, Ohio. Easy to operate, the “Car Castle” 
garage consists of a Geon-coated nylon fabric which is 
attached to an all steel tubular frame with multiple 
spring action. The two center steel tubes are driven 
approximately 14 inches into the ground and the fabric 
and rest of the tubular frame fold neatly against them. 


The operator drives the automobile between the two 
center posts and then pulls the fabric and the rest of 
the supporting frame over the front and back of the 
car. The tough Geon-coated nylon fabric resists all cli- 
matic conditions and has a high tensile strength of 1300 
pounds per foot of width. The fabric will not crack and 
is pliable at —30°F. It will resist the effects of salt, 
sand, oils, greases, alkalies and acids. The garage folds 
into a compact package weighing 87 pounds and measur- 
ing one foot by one toot by six feet. 
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CARTER BELL PRODUCTS 


ij ’ 
VU low aed 


VEGETABLE 
OILS 


rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 


or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product 


THE CARTER BELL MFG. C0. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Repre ented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


- p 
renton, Chicag Denver. Los Angelos 





Oronite 
original and major producer of 


JTENES 


POLYB 


Since 1935, when Oronite Polybutene was 
first produced, this bBiirtant raw material 
has become widely used in a variety of rub- 
ber products. You will find these clear, light 
colored, chemically inert liquids have a 
unique tacky property. A technical bulletin 
giving the physical characteristics and prop- 
erties of Oronite Polybutenes is available 
to you on request. Our long experience with 
Polybutenes is at your disposal—contact the 
Oronite office nearest 4s 


Basic Che Is for Industry” 





GRONITE 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANY) 











:'7 
ORONITE EMICAL COMPANY 
200 Bush Street)San Francisco 20, California 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
714 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas 








NEW EQUIPMENT 








New PHI Automatic Press 


Pasadena Hydraulics, Inc., 279 North Hill Ave., 
Pasadena 4, Calif., has added a new automatic press to 
its standard line. The PHI presses were formerly sold 
under the name of “Preco.” The new unit, termed the 
Model H, is a 70-ton press with 18 by 18 inch elec- 
trically-heated and water-cooled platens. Each platen is 


controlled by thermoswitches to 600°F. Push button 
controls motorize high and low pressure pumps for 
operating the hydraulic ram, which has a 9-inch stroke. 
An electric cycle timer opens the press automatically at 
any preselected interval and resets for the next cycle. 
The down stroke of the press is controlled by an adjust- 
able, electrically-operated trip. Like other units in the 
PHI tine, Model H is rugged, compact, efficient and of 
neat appearance. 


Redesigned Freas Conditioning Ovens 


The Freas Conditioning Ovens marketed by the Pre- 
cision Scientific Co., 3737 West Cortland St., Chicago 
47, Ill., which are used in the moisture determination of 
a number of materials, including rubber, have been re- 
designed. The ovens have been provided with new bal- 
ances to obtain greater accuracy, permitting moisture 
determinations from 30% to 0.1%. An insulated plat- 
form above the oven prevents heat from affecting the 
sensitivity of balance. A new inner door of Herculite 
plate glass permits observation of samples during con- 
ditioning in the Model 201 Oven. Controls, heaters, 
insulation, thermostats and general construction are the 
same as in standard models of Precision-Freas Ovens. 
The new units are available in two models—Model 200, 
gravity convection, non-selective suspension, and Model 
201, mechanical convection, selective suspension. Model 
200 permits one sample to be heated and weighed con- 
tinuously ; Model 201 permits eight samples to be treated 
simultaneously and weighed separately, without opening 
the inner glass door. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Foster-Allen Extrusion Cutter 


Development of increased blade capacities, up to 214 
inches, is among outstanding features of a new electron 
ically-controlled precision cutter introduced by Foster- 
\llen, Inc., of Garwood, N. J. The improved unit, 
known as the Foster-Allen Precision Cutter, like its 
predecessor, cuts up to 7080 pieces a minute of extruded 


rubber, plastics, wire and other materials. The new 
model, however, has the increased blade size for wider 
range of work and a new method of control which is 
said to permit speed adjustments as slow as one cut 
every 614 minutes. The predecessor models, inciden 
tally, were identified by the trade name of “Gillhale.” 

For fewer cuts than about 150 per minute, the new 
Foster-Allen unit uses a retractable knife of unusual 
design. It is pivoted near the rim of the flywheel and 
swings in an are. Since its weight is balanced around 
the pivot and since it operates on ball bearings, both 
friction and centrifugal force are almost eliminated. 
The most important result is to permit a cutting edge 
2% inches long without increasing the size of the whole 
machine, whereas in the earlier model a 1-inch knife 
was the maximum possible. 

For greater numbers of cuts per minute, 1, 2, 4 or 8 
(for the maximum of 7080 cuts per minute) fixed 
knives are attached to the flvwheel. These knives have 
cutting blades up to 2% inches long and for certain 
types of material can be even longer. Regardless of how 
long the interval between cuts, the design and construc 
tion of the Foster-Allen cutter is said to provide rapid 
passage of the knife through the material. This is be 
cause the blade in action never travels less than about 
100 inches a second, peripheral speed, and ordinarily 
more than twice that speed. This is important in avoid- 
ing “backing-up” of the material against the knife or 
the building up of internal back-pressure which may 
distort a freshly extruded hollow section. It also aids 
in obtaining square cuts, even when the material is fed 
to the cutter at high speed. 

A combination of electronic, electrical and mechanical 
elements in the controls permits stepless variation of the 
interval between cuts over the entire range from one 
cut every 6% minutes to 7080 cuts in one minute. 
Nevertheless, the operation of the controls has been 
kept simple. The exactness of the controls permits great 
precision in the length of pieces cut if the material is 
fed to the cutter at constant speed. Tolerances of .005 
inches, plus or minus, are commonly held. 
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SGO%L1128 
everybody talks 


QUALITY 


these pure light red iron oxides 
by WILLIAMS assure it! 


R-1599 R-2199 R-2899 


They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 75 years in the pig- 
ment business ... and as a result of our 
experience in producing pure red iron 
oxides to specifications of the leading 
rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifi- 
cations for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is absolute uniformity of product. 
If you haven't already done so, try these 
finest of all iron oxide colors. Your own 
tests will show there is no equal for 
Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 

ictal bring tf to 

)-year experience can 

me, money, and head 


color formulation 


Address Dept. 8, 
C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 


IRON OXIDES * CHROMIUM OXIDES 


COLORS & PIGMENTS 





C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA, © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 





To Eliminate Dust 
and Cut Costs 


IN NEOPRENE COMPO 


Use DCI 
“Tested and 
Proved" 


GRANULAR LIGHT 
CALCINED MAGNESIA | 


Here is magnesia of the highest quality in granular form 
—practically dust-free. Each particle is uniform in crystal 
structure and chemical content. Strict manufacturing stand- 
ards and quality control are your assurance of the cleanest 
and finest magnesia with low iron, calcium and manganese 
oxides content. 

Additionally, protective packaging seals out dust and 
moisture. All of this means you get the important qualities 
in magnesia for neoprene compounding without paying a 
premium. Ask for a sample today. Test and you'll know. Write: 


DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Represented by: 


Summit Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio 
Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago, IIL 


(_\ omer for 
Rubber... 


Manufacturers of quality lacquer 

products for industry, equipped 

to fill your lacquer needs quickly 
Y and economically. 


CLEAR AND COLORED 

@ NEW, improved LACQUERS for Rubber Foot- 
wear, or any rubber product where lacquer is used as a 
pre-cure coating. 

@ SOLE and HEEL LACQUERS. Eliminate seconds 
by using our special pigmented lacquers. Can be 
supplied in any color desired. 

e@ NCP 1909. An anti-tack coating. Spray or brush 
it on any tacky surface where powder is normally used 
to kill tack before cure. 

@ CASUALS, footwear. NCP 1909 is an excellent 
dulling and anti-tack agent on edges of soles or crepe 
wrappers used in the manufacturing of casual type 
footwear. 

@ SPECIAL lacquers for all types of rubber products, 


Write for complete details 


The National Chemical & Plastics Co. 


1424 Philpot Street @ Baltimore 31, Maryland 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Velofin Disc-Impeller 


Appreciable savings in production time, labor, power 
and solvent in the manufacture of rubber cement is said 
to be possible with the Velofin Disc- Impeller, This unit, 
which has been in use for several years in the mixing of 
materials ranging from the lowest to highest viscosities, 
is a product of the H. E. Serner Co., 26 Journal Square, 
Jersey City 6, N. J. The impeller consists of a set of 
Hat rings or annuli spaced one above the other on an 


agitator shaft. The fluid enters the impeller axially and 
as it reaches the space between two adjacent rings the 
flow becomes radial in a helical path and accelerates due 
to the surface friction of the rings. Eventually, the 
material leaves the impeller from the periphery of the 
rings. The complex flow of the liquid through the im- 
peller produces a very intense mixing action, while at 
the same time the fluid is vigorously agitated throughout 
the entire tank. 

Various models of the Velofin Disc-Impeller are 
available. The unit shown in the accompanying illustra 
tion (in discharging position) has a capacity of 50 gal- 
lons and is being successfully used in the manufacture 
of rubber cement. The rubber, usually introduced in 
large pieces, is dissolved in about 30 minutes. This im- 
peller is driven by a 25 h.p. explosion-proof motor at 
1750 rpm. The mixing tank is jacketed for water cool- 
ing and is provided with a hinged mounting. It can be 
tilted 100 degrees, discharging the finished cement from 
This permits the preparation of very 


a pouring spout. 
readily be discharged 


heavy cements that could not 
through a valve. 

The impeller is practically self-cleaning, and the tank 
may be cleaned in a few minutes. The unit is com- 
pletely sealed, reducing fire hazard to a minimum. All 
movable parts, such as eye-bolts and the like, are made 
of bronze to prevent sparking. The tilting of the 50- 
gallon unit is accomplished by means of a hand wheel- 
operated worm gear. In a smaller unit, which has a 
capacity of 10 gallons and is driven by a 7% h.p. motor, 
the tank is tilted by means of a hi ind lever. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Taylor-Stiles Plastic Pelleter 


A new type of plastic pelleter which is reported to 
produce 5,760,000 pellets per minute has been developed 
by Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J. Known as 
the new 700 Series, the new unit operates on the same 
basic principle of all Taylor-Stiles cutters, but whereas 
these cutters have from 1 to 8 fly knives, the 700 Series 


cutters have 30 fly knives. The plastic pelleter is said 
to cut material without breaking it. It is designed pri- 
marily for plastics extruded in rod form, and is made 
in two sizes, one with a throat width of 534 inches and 
the other with a throat width of 10 inches. Because of 
the diversity of applications, the cutter can be designed 
to operate on wet or dry stock ; cutting element, feed 


rolls and other parts in contact with the product can be 


made of stainless steel; pulling, stretching and feed 
rolls can be designed to suit individual requirements ; 
an automatic clutch can be placed on the feeds, and 
safety guards may be of almost any desired shape and 
construction. Special features claimed for the new 
cutter include the production of pellets uniform in size 
and free from dust, the cuts are clean and free from 
feathers, and the unit makes relatively little noise. 


Abstracts of Division Papers 


(Continued from Page 84) 


triphenylphosphine reacts with some sulfur-bearing accelerators, 
it is no worse in this respect than sodium sulfite which is used 
in the current A.S.T.M. procedure. The error introduced by 
accelerator reaction is usually small due to the small amounts of 
accelerator which are used, and the fact that in vulcanized 
stocks reactive accelerator sulfur has usually been consumed. 

The method is useful for obtaining information concerning 
the rate and state of cure and in determining the optimum 
accelerator-sulfur ratio necessary to obtain the desired physi- 
cal properties. The utility of the triphenylphosphine-free sulfur 
data in calculating the combined sulfur content of rubber 
vulcanizates is discussed. 

Due to its simplicity, rapidity and accuracy the method is 
ideally suited for routine control work. Data is given to show 
the comparison between the results obtained by the triphenyl- 
phosphine method. and the current ASTM procedure 
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The Best Method 
Yet Devised... 


yts SHEET STo¢ 
\NTO UNIFORM CUBEs 


The Famous CUMBERLAND 
“Stair-Step” Dicer 


Here at last is the answer to your problems of dicing rub- 
ber or vinyl sheet stock. Produces perfect cubes ranging 
in size from 1g to 14” by merely changing knives. 
Comes in two sizes designed to handle sheets up to 7” or 
14” in width. Other sizes made to order. 

Input speeds range from 10 to 125 feet per min. depend- 
ing on material and size of cube desired. 


The CUMBERLAND Rotary 
Chopping and Dicing Machine 


As a chopper, this machine effici- 
ently cuts rubber and vinyl slabs 
into small pieces. Two sizes avail- 
able to handle stock widths up to 
14 or 24 inches. 

As a dicer in modified form, han- 
dles principally vinyl sheet stock. 
A less expensive machine though 
less universal than the “Stair-Step” 
Dicer shown above. 


For Granulating Plastic . . . 
Investigate Cumberland’s complete 
line of granulating machines. Information 


Request Bulletin 260. 
/ 
Colne. 


ENCE © BUODE ISLAND 


Write for Complete 


CUMBERLAND 


DEPT. 3 ° BOX TE"  PROVID 


Builders of Better Machines 
for the Rubber and Plastics Industry 














Now Avaulable 


Annual Report on the Progress 
of Rubber Technology 
for 1954 


(Volume XVIil) 


(Prepared by the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry) 


A valuable addition to the library of all those en- 
gaged or interested in the rubber industry. No less 
than 24 outstanding specialists in the rubber industry 
have contributed sections devoted to particular 
technological phases. A reading of the following sub- 
ject listing will indicate the scope of this latest 
edition: 


Historical and Statistical Review 


¢ Planting and Production of Raw Rubber 
and Latex 

* Properties, Applications and Utilization of 
Latex 

* Chemistry of Raw and Vulcanized Natural 
Rubber 

* Physics of Raw and Vulcanized Natural 
Rubber 

* Synthetic Rubber 


Testing and Equipment and Specifications 
Other than for Latex 


* Compounding Ingredients 
¢ Fibers and Fabrics 
¢ Tires 


* Belting 

* Hose and Tubing 

* Cable and Electrical Insulation 

* Footwear 

* Mechanical Rubber Goods 

* Games, Sports Accessories, Toys, etc. 
* Surgical Goods 


* Textile-Rubber Composites, Solvents and 
Cements 


Cellular Rubber 

Hard Rubber 

* Flooring 

* Works Processes and Materials 
* Machinery and Appliances 
Roads 


RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st St., 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me ........ copylies) of the Annual Report 
on the Progress of Rubber Technology (Volume XVIII) @ 
$3.50 each.* 

Remittance Enclosed 





Send Invoice 





RO ESE SE re oe aa ne wenn 5 -phalaaceaee wlaee 
OS eee Sateen: lorie ca-ais aie i Pe eR eh eee etek 


* Add 3% for N. Y. City addresses 
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REVIEWS 








BOOKS 


Proceedings of the Joint Army-Navy-Air Force Conference 
on Elastomer Research and Development. (Publication 
No. 30). Published by the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D. C. 8 x 10% in. 148 pp. 

Since 1950, the three military services of the government 
have participated at approximately two-year intervals in 
joint conferences on elastomer research and development. 
The current publication covers the joint conference which 
was held at the Pentagon on January 12 and 13, 1954. Some 
250 rubber technologists and military officials participate in 
these conferences, which are credited with achieving definite 
improvements in the multitudinous rubber products utilized 
by the armed services. 

The two-day conference covered in this report was divided 
into two sessions, the first concerned with the progress and 
status of elastomers from the viewpoints of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Office of Synthetic Rubber and Industry, and the 
second devoted to elastomer deterioration research, the 
replacement of natural rubber, and some other areas of 
elastomer research. Pertinent papers on the various subjects 
were presented by outstanding authorities, all of which are 
reproduced in full in the Proceedings. 

For example, among the papers presented at the session devoted 
to elastomer deterioration research were the following: ging 
Studies on Commercial Vulcanizates (L. R. Pollack); The 
Continuous Measurement of Atmospheric Ozone by an Auto- 
matic Photoelectric Method (R. Stair, T. C. Bagg, and R. G. 
Johnston) ; Methods for the Evaluation of Chemical Protectants 
as Inhibitors of Ozone-Induced Degradation of GR-S (A. D. 
Delman, B. B. Simms, and A. R. Allison) ; Replication Methods 
for the Investigation of Ozone Surface Effects on Elastomer 
Compounds (A. Reisman and A. D. Delman); Radiotsotope 
Tracer Techniques for the Quantitative Measurement of Surface- 
Cracking in Elastomers (J. L. Kalinsky and T. A. Werkenthin) ; 
Determination of Loss of Plasticizers in Vulcanizates by | ola- 
tiltsation (J. Oser, A. E. Barrett, and R. E. Morris). 

Space does not permit the listing of all the papers and 
authors, but the session on replacement of natural rubber 
covered such topics as the development of high-synthetic- 
content truck tires, development of a tire tester, the synthesis 
of oriented high polymers, biosynthesis of rubber, and 
synthesis of rubber by microorganisms. Among. subjects 
treated with at the session on other areas of elastomer re- 
search were fluorine-containing elastomers, compounding and 
processing of Poly-FBA, flow properties of liquid poly- 
sulfide compounds, and problems in the development of 
oil-resistant arctic rubber. 

The inclusion of all of this material, plus the various 
progress reports submitted by the different services, makes 
these Proceedings a valuable addition to the technical litera- 
ture. Although slanted to the military point of view, there 
is a wealth of information of direct interest to industrial 
rubber goods in general. 

e 

The Measurement of Particle Size in Very Fine Powders. 
(American Edition). By H. E. Rose. Published by the 
Chemical Publishing Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
5 x 7% in. 128 pp. $2.75. 

This book consists of four lectures originally presented by 
the author at King’s College, University of London, and 
discusses the most efficient methods for the determination of 
particle size and shape which are important in the control 
of production and processes. There are many tables, graphs 
and equations to facilitate calculations. The apparatus used 
in particle size measurement is described and _ illustrated. 
Engineers and chemists who are working with powdered 
materials are likely to find this informative book useful. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Master Engineering Manual on Multi-V-Drives. (book No 
V-1400-E2F). Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 8% x 
11 in. 100 pp. 

This new manual presents a scientific and simplified method 
for rating V-belts. Each popular 60-cycle motor speed with 
complete drive selections is shown on separate pages. A table 
on drive selections contains nearly every possible stock sheave 
combination and each belt column in the table section has 
its own series of arc and length correction factors. The use 
of a simple graph to find effective diameters eliminates the 
new De factor for sheave diameter and ratio and saves on 
multiplication steps. Service factors for proper duty classi- 
fications are based on load requirements and hours of service, 
thus eliminating the general practice of guessing the service 
factor applicable to the various classes. The book gives com- 
plete information on products and complete range of stock 
size sheaves with bore limitations. In addition to generally 
accepted theories on V-drive engineering, such important fac- 
tors as small diameter sheaves, centrifugal force, hours per day 
operation, and other conditions affecting belt life have been 
considered, 


Indulin-70-GR-S in Compounds of Lower Loading. (Bulletin 
No. 202). Polychemicals Division, West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co., Charleston, S. C. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Indulin-70-GR-S is a coprecipitate of lignin and GR-S-1500, 
the weight ratio of the two materials being 70 parts of In- 
dulin per 100 parts of GR-S. Because of the low specific 
gravity of Indulin (1.31), the loading of 70 parts by weight 
is more than is needed for many rubber products. Thus, 
the coprecipitate may be treated like a masterbatch and addi- 
tional rubber can be added to secure any desired loading 
below 70 which is equivalent to 54 volumes. This bulletin 
deals with the properties of the coprecipitate when additional 
quantities of rubber are used, reducing the lignin from 70 
parts to 1 part by unit stages. Methods of processing to se- 
cure stocks of lower loadings are outlined. 

se 


Indonex Plasticizers in Industrial Tire Compounds. I[ndoil 
Chemical Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, III. 
8% x 11 in. 6 pp. 


The physical properties of eight industrial tire compounds, 
each of which utilizes Indonex Plasticizer W-2 in various 
loadings, are reported in this technical bulletin. These tires 
are used for tractor equipment, fork and platform lift trucks, 
trailers, etc. Three of the compounds tested were based on 
natural rubber, one on conventional GR-S, and four on oil- 
extended GR-S-1708. Physicals shown include modulus, ten- 
sile, elongation, hardness and tear resistance. Additional 
tables give data on Bashore resilience, compression set, 
Mooney plasticity, and resistance to oil immersion. Specitic 
advantages of the Indonex plasticizers in the various com- 
pounds are emphasized. 

a 


Cleveland Liners and Linerette Paper. (Revised Edition). 
Cleveland Liner & Manufacturing Co., 5508 Maurice Ave., 
Cleveland 27, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 


How Cleveland Liners and Linerette paper speed production 
and cut costs in rubber factories by efficient handling of un- 
cured rubber stocks is detailed in this revised edition of the 
company’s brochure. After furnishing some general infor- 
mation on the fabrics used for processing and the chemical 
solution used in the company’s operations, the brochure lists 
and briefly describes fourteen specific advantages of Climco 
Processed Liners. The balance of the brochure is devoted to 
a number of helpful suggestions for the efficient use of the 
company’s liners in specific applications. Suggestions on the 
proper use of Linerette interleaving paper are also included. 
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CLICKER - WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 


Dies For Every 
Conceivable Purpose 


DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR: 

Fales Clicker Machines 
and Seelye Beam 
Die Presses. Also 
Hard Maple and 
Composition Die 
Blocks and 

Pads. Raw 

Hide Mauls. 


CCG 


AK 


KG 


CCK 
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INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


2602 LaSalle Place « St. Louis 4, Missouri 
ASSOCIATE 


NEW ERA DIE CO. York County, Red Lion, Pa. 


? 
\ 


CAROLITE 
COLOR CHIPS 
for 


LACQUERS 


colors fully ground-in 
the following 
MEDIA 


"VINYLITES" VAGH-VYLF-VYNS-VYHH 
"HALF SECOND BUTYRATE" 
"SARAN" 
"PLIOLITES” S-4, NR 
"HYCAR" 
POLYVINYL BUTYRATE 
ETHYL CELLULOSE 
POLYSTYRENE 
40 series) 
70 series 
CENTURY CAROLITE 

COLOR CHIPS ARE OUTSTANDING 
for BEST DISPERSIONS, 

MOST EXCELLENT ADHESIONS, 

FINEST GLOSS. 
Natural Rubber, Nitrile Rubber, & Acrylic Rub- 
ber solution in various solvents for paint addi- 
tives & extenders. 

We solicit your inquiries 


CENTURY PRODUCTS CO. 
DETROIT 38, MICH. 


permanently flexible 
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You make them 
We road test them 


On the most natural 
Proving Grounds in 
America—South Texas 





This independent test fleet is located in Devine, Texas, 
some thirty-two miles southwest of San Antonio on 
U S Hiway 81. Sponsors have a choice of three routes 
from which to choose. Test procedures are flexible. Tire 
rotation, cycle miles, number and frequency of reports 
or routing, can be a basis for discussion if the sponsor so 
desires. We endeavor to operate to the best advantage 
of the sponsor. Because we are wholly independent of 
any organization, all information collected is responsible 


to the sponsor only. 


Tires of all specifications tested—both passenger car and truck. Your 


inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


SOUTH TEXAS TIRE TEST FLEET 


DEVINE, TEXAS P.O. Box 95 


A. J. (AL) Morrow, Owner-Manager 


Phone 30! 








UTILITY 
TRUCK TYPE 


BAND BUILDER 


BUILT UP TO 60’ 


WIDE 





Utility Manufacturing Company 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 











REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Neoprene Latex Adhesives. (Report No. 54-3). Elastomers 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton 98, Del. 6% x 9% in. 56 pp. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to outline the general prin- 
ciples involved in compounding neoprene latex for adhesive 
applications. Although it is not possible for this publication 
to present more than a small fraction of the background 
which exists in the adhesive field, the precepts described 
should act as guideposts along the path to the formulation 
of successful neoprene latices. The report covers such sub- 
jects as the significance of adhesive properties and offers 
compounding and testing data. Appendices to the report 
offer interesting information on_ stability, modification of 
compounds and typical dispersion recipes. In addition, a 
glossary of terms lists and describes those words used in 
the latex field. 


e 
Motors: Buying Information. (Bulletin No. GEC-1026) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 
28 pp. 
This bulletin presents complete buying information on 


standard A.C. fractional and integral horsepower motors in 
most general use. Included are general and definite-purpose 
fractional horsepower motors, and fhp gear motors. A spe- 
cial section on the selection of integral horsepower motors 
covers horsepower requirements, enclosures, starting current 
limitations, speeds, motor types, and selection of fuses and 
include 


circuit breakers. Descriptions and_ specifications 
single-phase, polyphase, totally-enclosed fan cooled, and 
gear-type integral horsepower motors. Information on all 


motors includes photographs, ratings, book prices, dimen- 
sions, weights, frame numbers, and standard modifications 


New Patapar Releasing Parchments. Paterson Parchment 

Paper Co., Bristol, Penna. 9 x 11 in. Approx. 8 pp. 

What is said to be a revolutionary concept of “releasing 
action” is described in this brochure. Included are samples 
of the latest releasing types of “Patapar”’ vegetable parch- 
ment together with technical details. The parchments are 
recommended as a protective backing for pressure-sensitive 
surfaces, separator sheets for uncured rubber, rubber tape, 
and a wrapping material for tacky substances. It is stated 
that the parchments offer dense fibre-free surface, high 
resistance against penetration or migration of oil and rubber 
softeners, releasing action unaffected by passage of time, 
and low cost. 

e 


Toxicology of Acrylonitrile. Petrochemicals Department, 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 

As a result of many inquiries concerning the toxicity of 
acrylonitrile, American Cyanamid has assembled and ab- 
stracted in this booklet the more important experimental 
data, both from the published literature and the company’s 
files. This material is not represented to be a.complete review 
of the published literature on the subject, but it does include 
all of the more important contributions to a practical under- 
standing of the hazards of exposure to acrylonitrile, as well 
as a section on the treatment of persons who have been 
exposed. 

* 

Process Industries Applications of Alcoa Aluminum. Alumi- 
num Co. of America, 1501 Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
Penna. 844 x 11 in. 80 pp. 

This new booklet delivers its story in three important 
phases. Described first are process applications of alurainum 
by industry and product. Following this is a comprehensive 
directory of the performance of aluminum with various 
chemicals. The latest information designing aluminum 
processing equipment completes the booklet. Bound by an 
attractive four-color cover, this booklet is extensively 
illustrated with over one hundred photographs and drawings. 


on 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Harshaw Industrial Chemicals. Harshaw Chemical Co., 1945 
East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 


This attractive booklet lists, in alphabetical order, the in- 
dustrial chemicals produced by the company. In addition, 
facilities of the company are described and illustrated. Har- 
shaw’s major activities in the following industrial chemical 
classifications are covered: electroplating salts, anodes and 
processes; preformed catalysts and catalytic chemicals; 
fluorides; driers and metal soaps; cadmium pigments; ceramic 
opacifiers and colors; vinyl stabilizers; synthetic optical 
crystals; chemical commodities; glycerine; agricultural 
chemicals, and laboratory apparatus and chemicals available 
from the Harshaw Scientific Division of the company. 

* 


Craftsmen in Rubber. (17th Edition). Rubbercraft Corpora- 
tion of California, 1800 West 220th Street, Torrance Calif. 
8% x 11 in. 146 pp. 


This new edition of the company’s catalog depicts many 
of the items manufactured by the concern, including extruded 
goods, molded parts, calendered sheeting, and silicone and 
sponge rubber products. Also described are the services the 
company offers to the aircraft, marine and other fields. The 
catalog includes photographs of the company’s facilities and 
engineering drawings of many of the items produced. An in- 
teresting section of the catalog is devoted to specialized rub- 
ber items which have been produced by the company as 
“props” for movie studios. 

e 


The Pump That Has No Seal or Stuffing Box. (Bulletin No. 
1010). Chempump Corp., 1300 East Mermaid Lane, Phila- 
delphia 18, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


This bulletin presents detailed data on the expanding line 
of seal-less, leakproof Chempump centrifugal pumps. It gives 
information on sizes, horsepowers, heads and capacities, di- 
mensions, materials of construction, design data, construc- 
tion features and direct user benefits. Three new Chempump 
models are introduced in this bulletin, with all necessary de- 
sign and construction information. A total of six different 
model series are described. These six range in size from %& 
to 71% horsepower, and give leakproof, low maintenance 
pumping at heads to 195 feet, capacities to 250 gpm. 

e 


Latex-Lube. DuBois Co., Inc., 1120 West Front St., Cincin- 
nati 3, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


The various advantages offered by the Latex-Lubes and 
other products furnished by the company to the rubber in- 
dustry are covered in this brochure. Suggestions for specific 
applications are given, including slab dipping or spraying of 
stocks, airbag lubrication, flap lubrication, compounding into 
tread or camelback stocks, mold cleaning, cooling and coat- 
ing baths, and non-dust handling of reclaim. The coopera- 
tion offered by the company for on-the-job solutions to spe- 
cific operation problems, such as bloom masking, foam con- 
trol and general cleaning aids, is emphasized. 


Chemical Forces in Reinforcement 
(Continued from Page 72) 








(14) Wibaut, J. P., “Proceedings of the Third International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal,” pp. 657-73 (1932). 

(15) Lewis, W. K., and Metzner, A. B., Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 
46, pp. 849-58 (1954). 

(16) Thornhill, F. S., and Smith, W. R., Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 
34, pp. 218-24 (1942). 

(17) Snow, C. W., Personal Communication. 

(18) Wiegand, W. B., and Snyder, J. W., “Proceedings of the 
Rubber Technology Conference,” London, 1938, pp. 484- 
505; repr. in Rubber Chem. and Tech., Vol. 12, pp. 298-316 
(1939). 
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Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That’s why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 
for quality dies of all kinds ... 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ling edge. experience and 
facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of 
service. 















Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 








AVON, MASS. 
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BULK DRUMS 





FOR HALF A CENTURY WE HAVE BEEN 
SUPPLYING CRUDE RUBBER 
TO THE 


AMERICAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 





LITTLEJOHN & CO., INC. 


120 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone — WHitehall 3-2400 
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MARKET \N Price Data Synthetic Rubber 
eee me 7 ERENT aN i i A statement by H. C. Bugbee, president 


Closing Rubber Prices . 
Natural Rubber Bureau, in the 
NEWS=DPRICES 


on New York Commodity Exchange of the Nat . ; 
April, 1955, issue of Natural Rubber News, 


with reference to Congressional approval 








(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 
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USE THIS ACCELERATOR AT 


sf 
Ber dee 


If your mill work is colder, you are going to overwork the 
stock, If you run it hotter, there is danger of scorching. 
158 degrees means 158 degrees, not 150 or 162. Use the 
Cambridge Roll Pyrometer to check the surface tempera- 
ture of mill, warming and calender rolls. You can do it 
while rolls are in motion. This is an accurate, quick-acting, 
rugged instrument that takes the guesswork out of tempera- 
ture determination. Needle, Mold and Combination Models 
al_o available. 


Send for bulletin 194S. 


RUBBER FABRICATORS NEED 
ACCURATE CUTTING DIES 


For Cutting 
Rubber, Neoprene, Plastics, etc. 
Sheeting, Foam, Sponge, Cellular, 
Cured & Uncured 
Gang Dies Our Specialty 





Steel Rule ‘ 
Cutting. Steel Rule 


Dies Clicker Dies 








CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N.Y. 
Bulletin 1914S 
gives details of 
€ A nf 8 R 4 D G & these instruments 
They help save 
money and make 


ROLL - NEEDLE - MOLD Sauer: slider. 
PYROMETERS 











LEADERS IN THE FIELD 
at 
RESEARCH and 
MANUFACTURING 
DEPENDABILITY 


a4 Electronic 


Te Sallie ties All Steel Dies 





le cut your materials on jobs you 
handle yourself, 
Dies for cutting gaskets, flashing 
from molded parts, rubber soles, 
foam and sponge for furniture pad- 
ding, inflated toys, clothing and 
footwear, etc. 


ACCURATE 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 
28 W. 21 ST. e N. Y. 10, N. Y. @ CHelsea 2-0860-1 


Intelligent Service to Industry for Almost a Quarter Century 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


business in 
past 


According to trade reports, 
the reclaimed rubber field during the 
few weeks has been favorable and most 
plants have been operating at full time 
In consideration of present prices for 
natural rubber, rubber manufacturers are 
reported to have adjusted their formulas 
to include larger amounts of reclaimed rub- 
ber. 

Prices remain steady, the og 
Butyl tube reclaim is reported to be selling 
at 15c per pound, and the major portion of 
this type of reclaim is going into tubeless 
tires. Reclaimers’ orders for April would 
seem to indicate that this month will also 
feature a high level of consumption. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that 25,209 long tons of reclaim were pro- 
duced in January and that 25,259 long tons 
were consumed. In January, exports totaled 
839 long tons and stocks on hand as of 
January 31, totaled 29,276 long tons. 


advises 


All Areas Except Calif.) 


per lb. 


(Prices for 


Premium Grade Whole Ti an 10% 
First Line Whole Ti ; .10 
Second Line Whole Tire 09! 
Third Line Whole Tire : 
Fourth Line Whole Tire 

Black Carcass ... 

No. 1 Light Colored Carcass 

No. 1 Select Peel 

No. 1 Peel . 

Butyl Tube Reclaim bam 

Natural Rubber Black Tube .. 

Natural Rubber Red Tube ...... 

Natural Rubber Gray Tube ...... 








Scrap Rubber 


The gap between exports of scrap rub- 
ber in 1954 and the preceding year con- 
tinued to narrow, according to figures re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce 
The November, 1954, shipments were again 
at a high level, bringing the total for the 
first eleven months to 27,973,328 pounds 
valued at $695,618. In all of 1953, scrap 
rubber exports amounted to 30,774,452 
pounds valued at $911,538. 

For the 1954 exports to equal 1953 totals, 
December, 1954 shipments would have to 
run slightly over 2,800,000 pounds. While 
it is possible that the final figures will 
show that exports in 1954 equaled the 
figure set in 1953, it is apparent that the 
value of the shipments will not be as high, 
trade sources advise. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires 5 main wie wie: ce 
Light colored carcass .. Ib. 
No. 1 peelings 

No. 2 peelings 

No. 3 peelings 

Buffings 

Truck and Bus S.A.G. 

Passenger S.A.G. 

Natural Rubber Red Tubes .. 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes 

Butyl Rubber Tubes 
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Tire Fabrics 


An increase in production has _ been 
scored in all types of cotton ducks except 
numbered duck during the fourth quarter 
of 1954 compared to the fourth quarter of 
the preceding year, according to statistics 
recently released by the Census Bureau. 

)ver-all production of cotton ducks totaled 
62,063,000 linear yards in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1954, compared to the 57,806,000 
linear yards in the same period of 1953. 
Cotton duck output in the third quarter 
of 1954 totaled 59,078,000 linear yards. 

Army duck production rose from 14,- 
176,000 linear yards in the fourth quarter 
of 1953 to 16,818,000 linear yards in the 
final quarter of last year. Output in the 
third quarter of 1954, however, totaled 
only 13,662,000 linear yards, reflecting the 
seasonal dip and rise in demand for these 
types. 

Production of flat ducks, including single 
filling and double filling types, totaled 
34,353,000 linear yards in the fourth quar- 
ter of last year compared with 32,307,000 
linear vards in the same period in 1953 
and 35,750,000 linear yards in the third 
quarter of 1954. 

Numbered duck output, on the other 
hand, declined by 631,000 linear yards in 
the fourth quarter of 1954 compared to 
the previous year, with output in the last 
quarter of 1954 totaling 4,808,000 linear 
vards and in the same period in 1953, 
5,437,000 linear yards. 

Trading in cotton ducks and wide indus- 
trial fabrics for coating has remained slow 
for the past few weeks. In cotton ducks, 
a number of customers have requested 
mills for anticipation, or acceleration, of 
deliveries on orders placed earlier in the 
first quarter. 


Steel Wire Cord 


In recent months, more and more is 
being heard about steel wire cord and the 
eventual impact this type of tire cord will 
have upon the market. More than one pro- 
ducer has entered or is entering this 
market, and one firm is now in a position 
to produce eight to ten times more brass- 
plated steel wire cord now than it could 
at this time last year. 

Other than in tires, the cord is finding 
application in power transmission belting, 
and in conveyor belting where it enables 
the belt to carry a heavier load without a 
great increase in the weight of the belt. 
Steel cord is also being used to reinforce 
high pressure hoses. Engineers feel that 
this strong, lightweight, reinforcing wire 
cord will find many other applications, not 
only as a reinforcing agent for rubber 
products, but in other materials, such as 
plastics. 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 
Rayon Tire Cord 


1100 2.2.00. 
1650 .ccscce- 


Cotton Chafers 
14.4 oz. (per square yerd? 
9.25 oz. (per square yard) 
11.65 oz. (per square yard) 
8.9 oz. (per square yard) 





Liquid Latex 


Natural: According to Latex & Rub- 
ber, Inc., the month of March was much a 
duplicate of February, with factories en- 
deavoring to maintain production schedules 
in the face of shortages of both Hevea and 
GR-S latices. It may be that March dis- 
tress in GR-S latex was more acute than 
in previous periods. Small factories, without 
adequate inventory protection, were the 
hardest hit, the trade states. 

There is a view, freely expressed, that 
prices for No. 1 R.S.S. may be pee) 
sometime during the April/June period and 
Hevea latex prices should benefit by this 
decline. Continuance of a price level for 
Hevea latex at 40c or over, tends to reduce 
consumption. Spot and nearby supplies of 
Centrifuge Hevea Concentrate during 
March ranged from 40 to 43c per pound 
solids for bulk lots f.o.b. rail cars, East 
Coast port. 


Synthetic: It is estimated that in 
February of this year, 5,500 long tons of 
GR-S latex were produced and 4,500 long 
tons consumed. In the previous month, 
6,094 long tons of GR-S latex were pro- 
duced and 4,685 long tons consumed. 

As to other types of synthetic latex, it 
is estimated that 650 long tons of neoprene 
latex were produced in February and 600 
long tons consumed. It is also estimated 
that in February 600 long tons of N-type 
latex were produced and 450 long tons 
consumed. 

In January of this year, 617 long tons 
of neoprene latex were produced and 589 
long tons consumed. In the same month, 
572 long tons of N-type latex were pro- 
duced and 350 long tons consumed. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved in 
the rather narrow range of 60 points since 
our last report (March 3), high for the 
period being 34.55c reached on March 10, 
and low being 33.95c reached on March 14. 
The average price of middling uplands for 
the month of March was 34.33c based on 
23 trading days. This compares with an 
average of 35.04c in February. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
approved a bill which the Senate had previ- 
ously passed to permit cotton shippers to 
sell raw cotton abroad for foreign cur- 
rencie- without repurchasing an equal 
amount of cotton from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Technically, the bill repeals 
a section in the 1954 Agricultural Trade 
and Development Act requiring the “buy 
back” activity whenever private traders 
benefited from the features of the law 
authorizing the sale of surplus cotton. 

To encourage greater production, the 
Communist Chinese Government will make 
an average advance cash payment of 10% 
to cotton growers this year. It is estimated 
that Chinese cotton production this year 
will rise by 225,000 tons, or 20%. 

The Agriculture Department reports 
that per capita consumption of cotton in 
1954 dropped to 25.4 pounds, 2.5 pounds 
below the previous year and the lowest 
since 1938. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment revealed that cotton continued to lose 
ground in its total share of the fiber 
market, accounting for 68.5% of all fibers. 
This was 0.2% below the previous year 
and tied with 1950 as the lowest percentage 
taken by cotton since Agriculture Depart- 
ment records began in 1913, 
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TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 


your inquiries are solicited 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT (C0. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 

















THE 


° ELECT 


The latest addition to the Royle 
line, these all-electric Spirod 
extruders are built to supply — 
and hold — the higher and accu- 
rately zoned operating tempera- 
tures that are essential to present 
extrusion processes. This outstand- 
ing performance is only possible 
with the inclusion of a proportion- 
ing controlled system of high 
velocity evaporative cooling com- 
bined with tubular resistance 
heating — just one of the many 
features that assure economical, 
dependable production. 


Available in standard sizes 1 Ys” 


through 12” | RRR 


ZINC STEARATES 
WETTABLE ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATES 
BARIUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATES 
ALUMINUM STEARATES 


Whether it's Plymouth Zinc Stearate . . . for 
use as a lubricant or dusting agent. . . or an- 
other of the fine Plymouth Brand Stearates ... 
you are always sure of getting Quality and Uni- 
formity ... with every shipment. 

Write for samples and Data on Plymouth Zinc 
Stearate #220 — a special “Sponge Rubber" 
grade. 


M. W. PARSONS-PLYMOUTH, INC. 


59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163— 3164 Cable: PARSONOILS, NEW YORK 
DISTRIBUTION POINTS AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RIC SPIROD 





No. 5 812° ROYLE SPIROD EXTRUDER 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN > 


London, England Home Office 


Hyde Park 2430 - 0456 SHerwood 2-8262 
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Akron, Ohio 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter 
SWandale 4-5020 


PATERSON 
N. J 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. M. Royal, Inc. 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


LOgan 3261 














CURRES 


qT 


MARKET 


PRICES 


of rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients 











ACCELERATORS 
A-l ipiaigntide) lb. 
BRE Cals aue &* vie take ex lb. 
DD. | Skweipessas sess .- lb 
Accelerator No. 8........Ib. 
Accelerator—49 ........ lb 
Accelerator 108 ...... lb 
Accelerator—552 ......-..! b. 
Accelerator--808 ......... Ib. 
Accelerator—833 .... ..../b 
Accelerator B ....cecce00- Ib. 
DL Daas Heads eesnc0es Ib. 
MOE ooo ccnceees eos a0 lb. 
ME ©. we dnnsescoges?s Ib 


Ancazate * 


ye ee» eee Ib. 
ER ons sin ccseaae ses Ib. 
Bismate, veel ery | 
re cosseeselb. 
PEEBE: cc ccvecseseseces Ib. 


Butyl Accelerator 21 .....Ib 





erent Ib. 
pe Tr eee Ib. 
ea errr 
Re chee esscksan denne 
Cumate, Rodform 

Dibenzo G-M-F .......... 


Diorrhotoiyiguanidine 
Diphenylguanidine 


eres l 
ee eee eee 
errr er re 
| eee o lb 
Ethyl Thiurad ....... hy 
TORO: yeaa de.cwww eas Ib 
DEE Shar sbares s850.060 Ib 
Se a ee * 
ee ee a eee oP ' 
SS: tL . onkilne< e's lb 
Hepteen Base : I! 
Kure-Blen i MT .... tb 
Ledate, Rodtorm ... . lb 
So & es | 
BNE nS GA) Siete ads + oes gal. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ....Ib 
Mercaptobenzothiazy! 

IO oceassces Ib. 
OE Rae Ib 
NL wasn ceed <0d Ib 
ENED =. ccccctbosevcs b 
PE Shh eke sranecnes ov 
Mono Thiurad ...........!b 
| RS ee b 
J | aera er lb 
NA-22 (for neoprene) . Ib 
MRS Ma} .sicocscca Ib. 

| ee x se oe 
A- eerihenee dos o lb 
a a ere Ib 
Flour h 
PONE 3 o> wa eco o <05 <0 b 
OS eae Ib 
oS Pr Ib 
R-2 Crystals ....... : I 
a Sa ae b 
RZ-50-A ate Seem Ib 
B eoreeeesreces eocee ) 
7 Oh. pepper 2 
2 ASA ere 
Te RR ! 
SA 66 l 
EE nik bicieie tans Se I 
eee 1 
Santocure ....... 

Selenac (Ethyl, Methy 1) : 
Setsit-5 pabs +.che ae b 
9 1} 
SPDX-GH Ib. 
SUNS pois eis il 
Tellurac ; i 1 
NN cute xleiw? ion Ib 

i. eee ‘ | 
Thiofide ee ee ee 
Thionex Timae tweed asa Ib 
RONEN 0  oK00.0 0:0 tdi lb 
Thiurad eT eet 
NE EG. (+-005.009 bh oa ok Ib. 

Oe sitewasareeton  '’ 
SO re Ib. 

ESS ees Ib. 
Tuads, Ethyl 





BU sel & ME) Ib. 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works 
and cover the domestic markets 
only. Export prices, as a rule, 
are usually slightly higher, due 
to packing regulations, special 
handling, etc. 

Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.L, 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; divd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; eqld., equa- 
lized; lec.l, less than carlot; 
M.B., masterbatch; min., mini- 
mum; ref., refined; sap., saponi- 
fied; sp., special; syn., synthetic; 
t.c., tank cars. 

*For Export Only 


The arrangement of this sec- 
tion closely follows the Chemical 
Section of the 1953-54 RUBBER 
RED BOOK. Readers are refer- 
red to the RUBBER RED 
BOOK for the correct classifica- 
tion of any material or brand 
name. Suppliers of every material 
are contacted for price informa- 
tion. However, only those mate- 
rials are listed for which quota- 
tions have been furnished within 
the past six months. The quota- 
tions are not guaranteed and 
prospective purchasers should 
contact suppliers for information. 
Suppliers are requested to send 
current price information to the 
Market Editor, RUBBER AGE. 














pe ee a | A 50 
Pik vonage eb oacee i > ab 59 
Zenite EPP ae eee 
Zetax (uncoated) .......- ae. ae f 
TAME, URGE 6 c0ds cvtesds lb —— - 1.04 
Zimate, Ethyl oss cosccvas lb —— - 1.04 
Zimate, Methyl ...... lb —— - 1.04 
ACTIVATORS 
Blue lead Sublimed 
CS) eee lb, .1534 - .16% 
Fish nl, Hydrogenated, Fatty 
Acid 
DAR-S (dlvd.) ... -lb. 12 .14 
DAR-HY (dlvd.) . : - 13% 15% 
Hydrofol Acids (dlvd. - By 17% 
Hyf ac 430 (divd.) ...... a. 153% 17% 
Neo-Fat H.F.O. (divd.). 144%- .15% 
Neutrax (diwd.) ........ », 141%4 16% 
Stearex Beads 7. )..-lb, 09% - .10% 
Stearite .. weg 12 14 
Talene (divd.) ......... Ib. 13 15% 
Lime, Hydrated 
Arrowhead — 20.50 
Marblehead - - 16.50 
Sierra .. —- - 22.00 
Litharge 
Eagle-Picher ........ lb, —— yg 
SB (dlvd.) ve .. Ib. — - 15 
Magnesium Oxide. Heavy 
General Magnesite 500. .Ib. .05 : 05% 
GOR > cd assaeseeos Ib .06 07 
Michigan No. 15. ..... Ib. 06 06! 
Permanente MgO. ree .057 073 
Magnesium Oxide. Light 
Raker’s (Neoprene 
Gide). 65 28k Ib .26 
CUNEO Ss ins Ci Fs 0.0 aes Ib. 25% 26 
General Magnesite (Neo- 
prene Grade) ... Ib. 29% - 30 
General atugnesite No. 
hy OE RAE i aoa a 2 Ib. 25% 28 
Ge nmag A Ib. .25% 28 
195 aces es b0ceeees lb. —— - .20% 
K & M (Neoprene 
GOGEBDT PEs 60 0 cass Ib 30 34 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Magnesium Oxide, Light (cont'd) 


L A= S ( re ined Magnesia 


Light ARE of Mag 
nesia, Technical ...... Ib. 
eS > rae Ib 
_ ese a . Ib. 
Marine’s (Neoprene 
areas) CAEL) occcuse Ib. 
Michigan No. 30 ......Ib. 
Neomag Powder ........ Ib. 
a es eee Ib. 


No. 40 Extra Light ae 
Oleic Acid 


Emerson 210 (divd.) ...Ib. 
Mee, Oe GE cicsccce b. 
Neo-Fat 92-04 .........lb. 
RR eee Ib. 
Potassium Oleate (dms.). . lb. 
Red lead 
Eagle-Picher .. . Ib. 
No. 2 RM (dlvd.)...... Ib. 
Sodium Laurate, 75%..... Ib. 
Sodium Oleate, 75%......1b. 
Paste (dms.) .. ee 
Sodium Stearate, 75%... .1b. 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 
Emersol 110 (divd.) ....1b. 
3 ae aaa - % 
NS eer ib. 
Standard Vearlstearic 
(divd.) Diaeias +10 a ee 
Wochcem 730 per 
Stearex # (divd. ). otatace ih. 
Stearic \cid. Donble Pressed 
Choice Pearlstearic 
(dlvd.) re 
Emersol 120 (dlvd.) ....Ib. 
OOS | BRA Ib. 
Neo-Fat 18-54 ....... lb. 
Wochem ee wr 
Steane \crd, Other 
Extra Tearlstearic 
(dlvd.) cet Sas cee 
Monee U6 nk cas 6 icd'ts om 
18-58 pace ae-s 5 NES Ib. 
18-61. a a 
Wochem 732 “uae pie Ib. 
White Lae Basic Car- 
bonate ..... io oe 
White Le ~# Basic Sulf: ate. -lb. 
Zine Laurite 
.arex ' ere | 
Zinc WOON <6 cnwasans cee Ib. 
Aquazinc Ae eee Ib. 
Aguazine K. C. ........hb. 
Unclassified Activators 
Actifat (dms.) ...... tb. 
Aktone 2 hss OD BE ww os we Ib. 
MOTOR i danes tecec.o-ayebs Ib. 
Cee Sow snc aeur Ieee oo Ib. 
iS er eon Ib. 
Dibutylamine (dlvd.) ..... Ib. 
MODX coes GS 
Ridacto ‘ty nme) h. 
Snodette (dlvd.) ....... Ib. 
VEEN taker Ge edpaddake de Ib. 
ANTI-COAGULANTS 
Aqua Ammonia (dms.)....Ib. 
ES EE ey. Ib. 
ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 
Aero Anti Foam H........ Ib. 
MORUIRE Svcs 6.0 vos ones Ib. 
D.C. Antifoam A ........ Ib. 


Antifoam A Emulsion Ib. 
Antifoam AF Ranctalon. .&. 


Defoama W-1701 ........ b. 
Defoamer A-25 .........- Ib. 
Defoamer 630 ....-..000-. Ib. 
Delty! Prime .....0000- «01D. 
Emcol IM ..-ceccevevcce Ib. 
GE Antifoam SS-24 ......lb. 
OY ES TSE Pee ee ee Ib. 
Reewe Mae 3 (dm. A oe eee 
ee. cee das dea 
X- 181 AY es ee lb. 
Nopeo 1407 .......-sceves Ib. 
SS Freer lb. 
OG a ins. patna es lb. 
PMMA pKa wb0'5 9-09 Ib. 
BY Pedch > aisin kins woe Ib. 
UME iia Wa ok <.040s hem Ib. 
Pheenete BSL. occ ccnccve Ib. 
SRR etre Ib. 
Terpinol Prime No. Ib. 


Tributyl Phosphate Bae ).Ib. 














25% .26 
10% - 12 
25% - .26 
29% - 30 
29% - .30 
- .26 
29% .30 
31% .32 
- 30 
17% - 19! 
17% - 19! 
18 - 193%4 
15% 17! 
.30 73 
—_— - 18 
— - Ri > g 
64 .89 
54 79 
39 .64 
54 .89 
13% 1534 
13% .1534 
1334 14% 
1334 1534 
13% 14% 
15% - 16% 
14% .16 
14% .16 
14% 16% 
14% 15% 
14344 15! 
.16 18 
173 18! 
12 13 
15% .164 
17 173 
17% .184 
15% 16% 
33 .34 
a 42 
20 45 
30 35 
a 18 
in 62 
. |) a er 
1.95 
a +s ee 
32% - 34% 
25 26 
18 20 
88 98 
S31 - 035 
a | 
_—_— -20 
oe 12 
5.45 - 6.65 
2.05 - 4.00 
2.05 - 2.85 
. 12% 
— 3.00 
- - 12% 
wo. 4. * 80 
— - .60 
5.80 6.90 
5.70 6.20 
35% 
- .2934 
- 38! 
19! .20! 
13% 14% 
18% 19% 
48 49 
.22) 23% 
19% 20% 
33! 39 
33 38% 
35 50 
.52 53 
1955 
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CUT 2500 FEET OF STRIP PER HOUR 


The new Model RB-2 has a maximum cutting thickness of two inches, 
weighs 44.5 pounds, and is available in both A.C. and D.C. types. 
Manually operated, the machine is capable of cutting 
feet of rubber strip in eight hours. 
the cutting blade carries water from a reservoir into the cut and not 
just to the top of the rubber being cut. 
entire cut and produces a straight and even edge. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 


SPPLEX 


The Simplex Model 
RB-2 is a new high 
speed, portable 
strip cutter that 
cuts efficiently 
and accu- 

rately. 


U. S. Patent 


2,294,497 


up to 20,000 
A series of slits in the edge of 


This method lubricates the 


New York 18, N. Y. 








Now . . . Up-To-The-Minute 


Dyreenarionat Mecuwicat Assistance 


@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” ... cut manufacturing costs — we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 


Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in exist- 
ence for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers 
who give unexcelled technical assistance at a 
surprisingly nominal cost . . . all backed by 50 
years of recognized leadership in the rubber in- 
dustry ... with 4 U. S. plants. 


We train your personnel in these modern plants 
. . . help you establish the latest formulae for 
processing natural and all new types of synthetic 
rubbers and textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in 
Tubeless Tires, Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon 
Cords, Carbon Blacks. We also design factories and 
supervise machinery installations if desired. Write: 
International Technical Assistance Division, Day- 
ton Rubber Co., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


INTERNATION, 
ASSISTANCE 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
THOROBRED 


Dayton 
LY 


YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Jett Joy Jon eae 


KOPPERS RESORCINOL is used in the world’s Toughest tires 





Koppers Chemicals 


These are Firestone tires undergoing brutal 
braking and turning tests at Palatka, Florida. 
Today’s tires can take this kind of punish- 
ment because they’re reinforced with power- 
ful synthetic fibers—fibers which must be 
the rubber. 
Koppers resorcinol-formaldehyde resins 
help form this kind of bond. 

Adhesives containing resorcinol form 


inseparably bonded to tire 


bonds between synthetic reinforcing cords 
and rubber that will take constant pounding 
and wear, will withstand prolonged flexure 
in service, without separating. Their remark- 
able adhesive properties with rubber make 
resorcinol-based resins ideal for use in the 
manufacture of super-tough tires, industrial 
belting, hose, and in virtually all products 
where rubber is reinforced with synthetic 


or natural fibers. 


For further information, write to: 


@ KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Chemical Division, Dept. RA-45, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


SALES OFFICES: 
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ANTIOXIDANTS 
Agebest 1293-22A ...:.... Ib. 
ee er en Ib. 
TPO Se aa ace 
BENS Shs ite ok ose: cop dlaced ee» 
BE iyo cmadedeeud 6am 
Agerite PEE och. cheeses 
ee 
Resin D 
EES RR 
Serre 
Stalite S 
White .. 
Akrofiex C 
DE Ahdkch head wses 
er eee 
Antioxidant 
MOK ic ccee ovat 
DE - inncacaeesedee o's Ib. 
Benzoquinone ............ Ib. 
Betanox Special .......... Ib. 
AES eer aaa Ib. 
7 gt a Ee ERS Ib. 
te it hn oe sk we og he Ib. 
Di-tert-Butyl-para-Cresol .. Ib. 
Eugenol C-95% ......+..:. Ib. 
EE I aa natin ecko « ot Ib. 
Scmniéee ba Phawee ahaa ede Ib. 
Neozone A ........ reer Ib. 
eee ip stab hil aig kGulin © sips Ib. 
wee cet knceneeean one Ib. 
ee arr ee Ib. 
Oxidex lb. 
PDA-10 5 Y 
PE 540004040 devees Ib. 
Polygard ...... obeteeweas : 
ES ae : 
BX ‘ 
35 aie .Ib. 
Santovar- A Fipewak os -lb. 
Santowhite Crystals ‘ 
NS Se i ae " 
. oR AE Sea Ib. 
Santowhite Powder ...... Ib. 
Sequestrene AA ......... Ib. 
_* aes ears 
EE ae Ravi eet ON A wh. Ib. 
DD: bose crak Seams che Ib. 
Ds tke ane éule b% -lb. 
ES py au Sea Ib. 
SpuENSa aSh 644-006 nde Ib. 
MN cs Slow 64S GA's kare b 
White Powder ......... Ib. 
es ae Ib. 
Stabilizer No. 9-A........Ib. 
| NE eae ee 
NS hs ws Mies ae ess Ib. 
Tannic Acid, _ eee Ib. 
Thermoflex A ............ Ib. 
IS eek kin wn e'9 40 ee. Ib. 
7 SS (eae Ib. 


ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 


| ree re 
Good-rite Vultrol as 
NEE ROD o.0032.sb000.0 Ib. 





Sodium Acetate 60- avr 
Crystals x — 


ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 


6 Baer Ib. 
reo (dms.) .....Ib. 
ot ED fo on Se 6 win gate Ib. 

ciisgbaniswadcmaese ves Ib. 
ot iessten lb 


Nuodex 100 S.S. (divd.)..Ib 


Nuodex 100 W.D. (divd.). .Ib. 


Nuodex Zinc 8% (dms.) 


RPP Regt Ib. 
Ortho Cresol (26°-27°)....Ib. 
en, et ee Ib. 
ae Drier—Copper 8% 

De wéeneessb veces ' 
Zinc "8% Sk Ee Ib. 
PED ~Ubiica sane ss aipets Ib. 


ANTI-WEBBING AGENTS (for 


DOF DComeoound acc cscce Ib. 
EE UE b ascésse onees Ib. 
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AROMATICS (Cont'd) 


Ee ee 
ae 19 neko saps ns 


PR SES: OS csaveusees 





Deodorant L-37 raonte * 
L-44 
Deodorant nt Oil “GD 4427. 
ep $423 os 
GD 6575 


Ee Eee +b. 


3 ress CaS Gb USS sa benes Ib. 
Naugaromes “(dms. pai % 
Neutroleum Delta ...... «lb. 

ER Ga detunescelunc Ib. 
See se 

away isderkceesaes wan Ib. 

DT spines bssenetseasw mY 

Tee EOE obs awd. 9.04005 Ib. 

GP SIGS crtsce rere. = © 
Perfume Oil Bouquet 

Pe ere Ib. 
Rodd Me: Dc sscece.08 se Ib. 

a PRN ekkats cas “one Ib. 
Rubbarome ae Ib. 
Rubber Perfume 12 ...... Ib. 
Russian Leather 7 ........ Ib. 
VO «ica cats caacwesc Ib. 


BLOWING AGENTS 


Ammonium Bicarbonate. .cwt. 

Better Blend Soda (c.l., 
DOME) <ccecosnsecserce ewt. 

Blowing Agent CP-975....Ib 


Celogen SEO Peer > 
Sodium Bicarbonate, U.S.P. 
Col SED ss 'sevees cwt. 
Sponge OMe ooh ccactcat Ib. 
ML soa tabincd<'cbn ees Ib. 
ee  Kkcbchabyav ene ‘ Ib. 
SD a pasw sas daa ie Ib. 
UgGh. cc snecebas Ses <oeet Ib. 


BONDING AGENTS 


BESTT TUE ae LET gal. 
Cover Cement ........+. gal. 
Dures.. 12987 cccccncsecss Ib. 
Gen-Tac Latex .........-. Ib. 
CS er ee ee Ib. 
2 aor it ne 
Peng ac olite aa ee Ib. 
TE 5 sc bee ee eee Ib. 
Pl jobond. BF itateewar nes gal. 
in véeve vt an chadees gal. 
Rex paced cig & Se 
py > Pre eereerr rs gal. 
Ty-Ply Q (BN & S$)... gal. 
Tygoboud SO 6 vcccccccccs gal. 
COAGULANTS 


Acetic Acid—56% (bbls.).cwt. 
Glacial 9914% (dms.)...lb. 
Calcium Nitrate, Tech. 


Crystals ...cese «lb. 
Hydrexyecetie Acid—70% , 
Zine Wieue, ‘Toth, <2... 


COLORING AGENTS 


Black 
Aausblek Bovics05604 sees Ib. 
| 88 = Sogatghas Satan eed 
z a ede s ataaeaniee wae nan Ib. 
Picaieataiene _ 


Black Shield 4-35 (dms.) . 
Carbon Black See Reinforcing 





Lampblack No. 10........ 

Mapico Black Iron Oxide 
(SO Ib. Baga). ..5cce0e. Ib. 
Pure Black Iron Oxide. ..cwt. 

Blue 

Blue Powders ....ccccsee: Ib. 
Cooke M.B. Blue......... Ib. 
Miloci ime 6u6 i. cccccsces Ib. 
rs | aa Rubber Blue a 
eeeeesese ). 
PCD, Dispersed ........ Ib. 
Peacoline DUE bcbivccenves Ib. 
Ramapo Blue .......se0s Ib. 
Rubber Blue GD ieee.) . «lb. 
Rubber Blue X-1999...... Ib. 
Rubber Dispersed Blues. .. .Ib 
Syntheline Blue .........- ‘ 
Stan-Tone MBS .......... Ib. 
Cg Pir os Mn 8 
PC «Ib. 
ee ror lb. 
| ye ee RA Sieg eae Ib 
es: eee ee Ib. 
Vansul Blue M.B. ........ Ib. 
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COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Brown 
Brown Iron Oxide ........ Ib. 
Mapico Brown (50 lb. 

0) Peart Ib. 
Stan-Tone GPE .......... Ib. 
Vansul Brown M.B. (Or- 

MMNIS)  sasecescase evs Ib. 
Green 
Cooke M.B. Green .......Ib. 
ee er ce ee lb. 


oy Chromium Oxide, 
Green Cheunioes Oxide, 
Pure Hydrated ...... >. 
Groen POwGlts ...cscsiess 
Monastral Rubber Green G&p 
(Dispersed) 





SRD) ois euen eased s ok ‘h 
Permansa Green CP-594... Ib. 
Pigment Green B.........1b. 

OS a eee . lb. 
Ramapo Green ........... Ib. 


Rubber Dispersed Greens. .lb. 
Rubber Green FD (disp.)..lb. 
Rubber Green X-1292.....Ib. 


Stan-Tome FEBS .iscicsscc Ib. 
Came cakes bh < é.cbis ee Ace ee Ib. 
Pie lceccake 6 ie caw Ib. 
ol! a errr ee Ib. 
hn seek seas cees gees Ib 

Vansul Green M.B. ...... Ib 

Maroon 

Maroon Powders ........lb. 

Stan-Tone MBS .......... Ib. 


Vansul Maroon M.B.......Ib. 


Orange 
Molybdate Orange ........ Ib. 
Oswego Orange X2065....Ib. 
Rubber way OD (Disp.).1b. 
Stan-Tone GPE .....s00- lb. 
Rts wae Caeed haem wice Ib. 
PES  dikkdovnvemenmet Bo Ib. 
gf RS SN pe ee lb 
Vansul Orange M.B. ..... Ib 
Red 
Antimony Trisulfide ...... Ib. 
R. M. P. Sulfur Free. ..lb. 
ee eS ee ere Ib. 
Cadmolith Red (bbls.) ....1b. 
oe SD ee Ib. 
Graphic Red (dlvd.)...... Ib. 
Indian Red, American, 
MS Shenae ene’ +ee Ib. 
Doxco (English) ....... Ib. 
ORR PRs 5 0 5.55.0 40 0.00% Ib. 
Mapico Reds (50 Ib. 

ES oe cnvain go's Ska eS Ib. 
Oximony Red Iron Oxide. .1b. 
Recco Red Oxide.......... Ib. 
Red Iron Oxide, Light... .1b. 
eS ree Ib. 


Rubber Dispersed Reds ce 
Rubber Red PBD (disp.).. 


2KD, Dispersed ........ ib, 
| are er 
OCS eee oe 
Rutonss ii CP-762 he 
Rubber "Red CP-339 (divd. )Ib. 
Rubber Red X-1148 «Ib. 
ET ee reo Ib. 
Stan-Tone MBS .... éaceue 
BR eer re. Ib. 
of EP es Per Ib. 
ee oe Ib 
Pk, cs Vakdes techies seus Ib. 
Sun Burnt Red .......-.. Ib. 
Vansul Red M.B. ........ Ib. 
WwW wr lb SP Ib. 
Tan 


Mapico Tan 15 
(50 Ib. bags) eee 


20 (50 Ib. bags) - ae 
White—Lithopone 
UND sd eae cs co setae Ib. 
Eagle-Picher .......0+-0- Ib. 
ee ae er rire ris Th. 
ee EPEC Terr. Ib. 


White—Titanium Pigments 


Ti- e Pe PP EH EE St Ib. 
R-25, R-22, R-27, R-30. .Ib. 
"eer Ib 


TEPER sicwes cweersndvene Ib. 
Anatase grades ..... i 
Rutile grades ........+. Ib. 
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Your Rubber or Vinyl Products with 


MEYERCORD 


ELASTICALS 


for trade marks, instructions 
or high color rubber or vinyl 
product decorations, write to 


ELASTICAL DIVISION 
THE MEYERCORD Co. 


DEPT. E-423, 5323 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Slug Cutter with variable speed power feed attachment 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 


RALPH B. SYMONS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
3571 Main Road, Tiverton, Rhode Island 


As the bud of one species of plant can be grafted to the 
stock of a similar species, so the synthetic molecules are 
joined to the polyisoprene molecules of natural rubber to 


form new elastomers of improved properties. 


No longer need rubber plod along in tortoise fashion with 
old loads of uneven quality and predictability. For utiliza- 
tion of POLYMER SYNTHESIS in solving your problems, 
and for additional information on rubber and rubber 


products, phone or write 


Norman L. Hewitt, Rubber Technologist 


Foster I). Snell, Ine. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS 


29 W. 15th St.. New York II, N. Y. 
WA 4-8800 





P DESIGNED TO HOLD CLOSE LENGTH TOLERANCE » 


RUBBER 
SLUG CUTTER 








This versatile unit was recently observed in 
production at the plant of a large 
Eastern rubber manufacturer. 


In one 8-hour shift, the machine cut 14,000 


pounds of extruded stock ! 








Such capacity spells out production economies 


rarely found in rubber slug cutters. 


Write for specification data sheet. 


G. F. GOODMAN « SON 


401 RICHMOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Machinery jor the Rubler Industry 
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COLORING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


White—Titanium Pigments (Cont’d) 


Titanox A—all grades 
Saree 
C-50 (divd.) . 
RA (dlvd.) 
RA-10 (divd.) 
RA- a ee 





221% > 


White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 


=e or 11 (and 22, 33, 
Day G6) occ ccecce 


Eagle *pitkes AAA 


“ony “Black Label. : 2:2! 
ug a Label eee 
Red Label 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Ib. 


Dispersed Zinc Oxide... . 


White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 


Florence Green Seal....... Ib. 
7 SS eae Ib. 
ears S Ib. 

SS eae Ib. 

Kadox 13, SF GRO ee i000 Ib. 

a PEs Un bsvessonss Ib. 
DLW sGs mauicCek stews the Ib. 

U.S.P. (cartons) (ananes Ib. 

White—Zinc Sulfide 

SEE TEED bcc 5.00.cnece Ib. 

Yellow 

Benzidine Yellow ........ Ib. 

Cadmolith Yellow (bbls.). . . Ib. 

Chrome Yellow .......... Ib. 

Cooke M.B. Yellow 405... Ib. 

Iron Oxide, Pure 
Light Shades ...... lb. 
Dark Shades . lb. 

Mapico Yellow (50 Ib. 

SN De EE rn Ib. 
Rubber Dispersed Yellows. .lb 
Rubber Yellow GD (disp.) lb. 

|, Oe anes: Ib. 

Rubber Yellow X-1940 - *. 

ous. me ee Ih. 

Eeicineeonscue ta Ib. 
oC” Pac akeh sinaeousa 0s Ib. 
9 re ee Ib 
PVC ee 

Sumatra Yellow "X-1940 Ib. 

Toluidive Yellow 
EME TD 3 ivenduses .. lb. 

Oximony tron Oxide. .... tb. 

Vansul Yellow M.B....... th. 

Yellow Powders + Ib. 

Zinc Yellow Ib. 

DISPERSING AGENTS 

, 3 re Ib 

DEE estcedbeasess Ib. 

DE 5 dd Chdskes 0400 eo © Ib 

Darvan No. 1 (and No. 2) |b 

Daxad 11 (21, 23)..... Ib. 

Diethanalomine (dms., 

MT ads nodes ade4 av Ib. 
Dispersaid ... Ib 
Emcol K-8300 (dms.).... Ib 
Emulphor ON-870 ........Jb 
SS San ¢ Ib 
eae Ib 
Igepal CO-630 Ib. 
DE EATS o:0.'00,0,0' Ib 
Kyro EO ame. ) Ib. 
2 eee Ib 
ee eee . tb 
NN ST uv ieisacules Ib 

Seseneves Ib 
WOES Cnledentae Ib 

Monoethanalomine (dms., 

a Ib. 
Nekal BA-75 ........... Ib 

aR ae Ib. 

Nopco 1187-X ... Ib. 

eS ae Ib. 
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DISPERSING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


R & RR Babiickacics sss. Ib. 
RMA Coccdwcsewessccsce ib. 
eer Ib. 
Stan-Chem BQC .........lb. 
1067  scic.- webinese > ae 
Se REO are 
Sash bass as fies Tae “é 
Trenamine D-25 ......... Ib. 
Triethanolamine (drums) 

OE. Cen Khe 95006 Ib. 
TBE ans + Rlow acs « Ib. 
pep SM On OPS SR Ib. 

BOSS: i ee Ib. 
EXTENDERS 
Advagum 1098 .......... ; 
eS. re 7 
SUP Dra ds ocestes » 
SRP OSE ents ccccdie ( 
Car-Bel-Ex-A and ms . 
Extender 600 ..... «Ib. 
Millex ..... Mietbeceaeeas ; 
BEE AP ae 3 
Nopco 2271 ....... lb. 
Poilyco 418 . wr 
PR-162 Latex Extender. . 1b. 
Semeeeles. <<. cawesee cee esd 
Synprowax UN eS, 
VURAMEE Kcccdeccccceses. Ib. 





FILLERS (inert and Reinforcing) 






Abrasives 
Carbonite ..... née eeeeueee 
ren ese 
PUREE cae. px ws 5 ese ee 
Walnut Shell Grits Ib. 
Aluminum Hydrate ...... Ib. 
Kaiser Alumina ........ Ib. 
Aluminum Silicate 
Aluminum Flake .... ton 
Marter White ......... ton 
Barium Ceskenate (Le.1.)..ton 
Barytes 
No. 1 Floated, White. ..ton 
No. 2 + aoe Un- 
ee PE re ton 
No. 22 Barytes (c.l.)...ton 
No. 3805 Barytes...... ton 
Foam A. .ccccvccnce .-ton 
Sparmite > tienes ton 
Pere . ton 
Bentonite ere ton 
Argosite Clay (c.l.)....ton 
Bennett Clay (c.l.)..... ton 
SPV Volclay (c.l.). ton 
White Hi-Gel ..... £ ton 
BURRS DOM 6. vivccicvc scence ton 
Calcium Carbonate 
Atomite (¢.l.) ....... ton 
B.I. White No. 1 (c.l.)..ton 


Blue Star XX 
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CoE, 6 0s0naute 72.50 
Fekmiay eke 75.00 
Calwhite P beks oveue Gree 
Camel-Carb —- 
Camel-Tex ..... — 
CHINE Gace sccakes _—— 
ee eee —- 
ND 255s Seies 5080 Hees ae 
MOON 2 sce nveee ys o0ses 50.00 
Keystone White ....... ton —— 
Laminar ; .ton —— 
Lesamite (c.l.) <oecoute ton —-- 
ee rere ton 30.00 
BE Wicln ne wesve thas ton 35.00 
pO er eee ton140.00 
REED “Sess eexcereneu ton110.00 
Non-Fer-Al ....c...0e- ton 30.00 
Parecal ME .ccedcvcnscs ton 56.75 
saswetegicerougy ton110.00 
(as svdea thaw cecehe ton110.00 
} -pagiephatsekaaeada ton120.00 
ee ae re ton —— 
ee ree -ton 15.00 
ee EET. ton 17.00 
Super Multifex ....... ton160.00 
BOCICE 3 <vesce aneben ton 35.00 
eta RR ERT ton 33.00 
Witearb Reg. ....«.ton 56.75 
Div abies meals pet re ton110.00 
BP oe ton120.00 
Aree eee ton110.00 
Work ‘Wietee «..is'n0 ss tun —— 
Calcium — 
Silene .ton! 20.00 
Calcium | MENS Anhydrou- 
Snow White Filler. ton —— 
Caleinm Sulfate Hydrons 
Terra Alba No. 1......ton 
Chalk Whiting (he.dld..... Ib. 0156 
Receon Poris Whiting... .ton —— 
OMYA Whiting ....... ton —— 
Clay 
pi eee ton —— 
pA EC reer rs ton 30.00 
Aleite (e.L.) 62. -cvcess ton —— 
Aluminum Flake ...... ton 23.5 
DORE TES) © 2 viesices kts ton —— 
Burgess No. 20........ ton —— 
ee errr rr ton —— 
Burgess Iceberg ton —— 
Catains- 400s ves0c0s ee ton —— 
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85.00 


-140.00 
-150.00 
-140.00 


9.50 


-140.00 


- 20.50 


- 16.00 


.0175 


- 33.90 


30.00 


14.00 
45.00 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 
Clay (cont’d) 




















CUSSION © ccc asncesecas ton ——_  - 14.00 
5 Ear -..-ton —— + 13.50 
CROWD . cvvcnvvencesees ton ——_  ~- 14.00 
Disses LOL) © ccs 5045903 ton —— 14.00 
Franklin Clay Sot fe) ae es BO 
Harwick Clays ........ ton 18.5 - 57.00 
Ba We neces cdesss ton —— ~~ 13.50 
Po ee Clay (c.l.)....ton —— + 10.50 
nee eeeeeeeeeesston —— + 17,00 
Ler EP Te ..ton —— - 19.00 
McNamee (el.) ..ton ——_ = 13.50 
NE re ons seb mxe ton —— _  ~- 13.50 
yO Se eee ton 23.50 - 26.50 
Oe rrr wn —— _  - 37.00 
ee B® Oe ee wn ——~ - 14,00 
Semse CAP sss cease cee ton ——_  - 12.50 
UNCED. caccdnsces tun —— + 12.50 
EO ee Pee iu —— ~~ + 14,00 
Whitetex (c.l.) . ...ton —— + 50.00 
Windsor Clay (c.l.)....ton —— + 14,00 
Uiatomaceous Earth tou 30.00 - 50.00 
Kaylorite (c.l.) ........ wn —— + 30.00 
ee cheek ee ede.re% ton —— + 30.00 
lock 
Cotton, White ........ Ib. 11 28 
CGE SiR o dune said « < ib. ll - 19 
Filfloc F 40-9000...... lb. —— - .13 
Filfloc F 6000........ lb —— + .36 
aed x Jkes. cs. - io 110.00 -210.00 
Rayon, bleached or dyed.Ib. .80 - 1.25 
Kayo, erey 2b. - 18 
Rayem, PINE. 2.2020 6s lb, —— .20 
Sutha ioe Cle. oa .07 lo 
Eee Ib. .16 18 
Leather, Shredded ........ mh ieee © pee 
CE ere lb. 06 08 
Indulin ..... oe .06 08 
Limestone, P ulverized ea 5.50 
Asbestol Regular ton 25.00 - 27.00 
Asbestol Superfine .....ton 30.00 ~- 32.00 
Georgia Marble No. 10..ton —— _ ~- 10.00 
Industrial Filler No. 100ton —— ~- 5.75 
Micro Velva A ........ ton 49.00 - 51.00 
Micro Velva L .... .ton 57.00 ~- 59.00 
No. 1 bebe -».-ton —— - 10.00 
Magnesium Carbonate lb 10% 14% 
K & M Clearcarb . lb, —— - .14 
Technical (c.l., eqld. ee .1050 .1200 
Magnesium Oxide 
Magnesite ...... ae 057 .073 
Magnesium Silicate (see Jaic) 
ica ke 8 ib O1'4 07% 
(ee eee «lb, 07% 08% 
Micro-Mica ........ Ib 07% 03% 
Mineralite (c.l.) ton 40.00 - 85.00 
rere Ib 07% - .u8% 
Triple A Mica (c.l.)...ton —— 25.00 
VOPUIOUNEE bbc vc-0<ccet lb —— - .I|I 
be 3 ae Biotite 
use theese ee eae m  €6 - 06% 
Wet “Ground” ame 
No. 160 .. Ib. 07% - .08% 
Pyrophyllite 
CS Peres ton —— 11.50 
Pyrax A Cel) ton —— - 13.50 
i er | ae ton ——_ ~- 16.00 
Sawdust, Graded et inne ton 14.00 + 35.00 
EN ra ere es ton 16.00 27 00 
oe ere on 20.60 
Slate. Powdered (I.c.l.)....ton 15.00 - 20.00 
Lo-Micron Slate Flour. .lb. : 04% 
No. 133 Slate Flour....ton —— - 4.55 
Sodium Silico Aluminate 
Zeolex 23 ..c.-secees ton120.00 140.00 
Tale (Magnesium Silicate) 
Asbestol Regular ton —— 25.00 
ee ee eee ton ——_ - 23.00 
Eastern RC-5S00 ........ton —— 30.00 
No. 41 vegies ton —— - 17.70 
OS SAE! hikin ouckeyden ton ——_— --:«OO 3.00 
ST ELT Ee ..ton —- - 59.00 
L. S. Silver ...ton 29.25 + 34.25 
TEE: aka > seks Oned ton - 13.00 
TS eee ...ton —— + 70.60 
No. 1768 ...ton —— + 13.00 
Nytal 200 ..... ..ton - 25.00 
309 -ton —— - 36.00 
Sierra White ...... ..ton 25.75 + 30.75 
SORMMONe oo vs cse sevens ton 13 90 
Walnut Shell Flour ..ton 55.00 "100. 00 
Stan-Shell ... ....-ton 80.00  -100.00 
Whiting, Comer: voreial ...ton —— 7.00 
Allied Whiting ........ ton 9.50 - 20.00 
Camel-Carb ..ton —— - 10.00 
Ct) WMG boc ceca ton ——_- 19.00 
Georgia Marlle No. 13.ton —— - 15.00 
No. 1 ; ....ton —— - 16.90 
Kevstone (cl) ton ——_ - 16.00 
Piqua No. 1 YAA (c.].)ton —— 9.00 
No. 2 LS (c.l.). ..ton —— 9.00 
Snowfl: ake (c.1.) ton 17.00 - ISO 
Stan-White 325 .ton 8.50 « 19% 
Veroc (c.l.) ..ton —— 9.50 
,_ Oa | eee re ton 9.50 
York White R (c.l.) ...ton —— - 9.00 
Weed BiGU? sec cccvcsssss ton 25.50 - 48.00 
FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 
Beaco Finishes .......... gal. 2.10 - 2.35 
Se, EE ee gal. 4.50 - 8.00 
Shellac, Orange Gum ) a ee 
VOMWUER 6 cccnsccendsves gal. 1.45 - 41.50 
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Over 500 A a 


NOW BEING USED BY RUBBER 
AND PLASTICS MOLDERS! 


C. 


LOWEST Cost Production 
Presses to Buy... to Use 


Low-cost Elmes Hydrolairs® are 
amazingly economical! Check 
these outstanding advantages: 


INN 


4c 


aw 


® Powered by your shop air 
line, using ‘“‘Powerpetuator’’” 
—Elmes exclusive patented air- 
hydraulic intensifier. 


Y 


Air requirements negligible. 
Adjustable pressure and 
speeds. 

Pressure maintained through- 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO.| [ees retool 


sumption. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA . bE: qe Small, compact — easy to in- 


stall and move about. 


Hydrolairs are made in 30, 50, 
and 75-ton models, with either 


Sales Agents Get the Facts! electric (illustrated) or hand lever 


; control. Designed and built to 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER Write today for illustrated bulletin Elmes big-press quality stand- 


ivi description d a 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER pan sam pny ines Hydrolairs. ards. Unmatched for low cost, big 
C. M. BALDWIN Chicago Ask for Bulletin 1036-A. profit production. 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO Boston 


The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. ....... Los Angeles AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES - ELMES ENGINEERING DIVISION 
The PIGMENT & CHEMICAL CO. Ltd. . .Toronte 1172 TENNESSEE AVENUE, CINCINNATI 29, OHIO 











HOOD RUBBER Likes Tracerlab BETA GAUGES Because... 


—— 


. if they hadn’t they wouldn't have purchased 
a total of five gauges over the past several years. 
[he upper picture shows one of their newest in- 
stallations. Two Tracerlab Backscatter units are 
controlling the thickness of rubber immediately 
after the nip of the calender, prior to its applica- 
tion to the fabric. For this reason the response of 
the gauges to any change in the weight of the 
calendered rubber is immediate permitting very 
close control of the rubber thickness. 


When automatic control is desired, the imme- 
diate response of the gauge to changes in weight 
permits the use of much simpler and less expen- 
sive control equipment with much better control 
characteristics. 


The number of off-weight rolls has decreased by 
75% since their gauges were installed, Hood re- 
ports. Since off-weight rolls averaged about 70°, 
heavy and 30°, light, there has been appreciable 
material savings and improved quality. 


Give us the details of your operation 
our recommendations on gauging equipment 


$ 
$ 
$ 
s 
$ 
$ 
4 
$ 
$ 


$ $ 130 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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FLAME RETARDANTS 





Cellufiex CEF (dms.)..... 3 
COE OO oc escdss 00s 
EE oa 3. Wes oe o oe ib. 
Zinc Borate 3167......... Ib. 
Zyrox Compounds ........ Ib. 
LATEX MODIFIERS 
ee kin vine cee Ib. 
LUBRICANTS, MOLD 
I aos Se Sele dvccees Ib. 
Alipal CO-433 ......... lb 
3 eer fe 
PE --/ctnihane'e re 
pe ey ee lb. 
Pt higitvnesds ca5% 06 * lb. 
DU nigh s bs ces co aes on lb, 
as WU i's Ss Sovak See Ib. 
WAQ ag 6 aia SE 
"SPOR err lb. 
Borax, Granular ().c.1.)...ton 
Carbowax 4uv00 .......... Ib. 
= Mold Release A.. gal. 
eet eee ere esr eeeeseee gal. 
Cc solite Concentrate (dms.) .gal. 
Colite D43D Seeks > wae 
CIEE. 5 nk vs ccns cose Ib 
Dag Dispersions No. 197...1b. 
DAs 2 GUINOOURE 2.00000 “Ib. 
D.C. Emulsion SS Ib. 
No. & Seas acetal 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
D.C. 
Dri-Lube 5 
GE Silicone Fluid SF-92...1b 
GE Silicone Emulsion 
a a 
SE -<diin + &vecesies scot 
Glydag G ...... er 
Hawkeye Flake ( divd.)....Ib 
HSC | Up ee eee . lb 
Igepal CO-430 ...... a 
CO-530 eee a d a 
eo a 
Igcpon oS Ee ee 
EE aie soo be 260s 6d b5 5.05 Ib. 
Kokobace R ary * 
Linde Silicone L-45 ...... Ib. 
SSS ee Ib. 
SRDS woud. coscetoos gal. 
ee oawaeba -lb. 
ML-1027 cane 
ML- 1028 x é sibb 5d sa ee 
Mold Lubricant do. 72 
oS Ss eee 
No. 735 (dms.) .gal 
No. 769 (dms.) .gal 
No. 880 (dms.) .gal 
See oe eee gal. 
_ 935 (dms.) .. gal 
980 (dms.) .......gal. 
Moldeze ‘Ke. ' RR OS gal. 
Mokd-Brite ee Te ey gal. 
Monopole Oil MD Ib. 
EE Se acicesesd% Ib. 
Orvus WA Paste Gims. ). .Ib. 
Polyglycol 15-200 .. - * 
Sa i aa Ib. 
Prodag ; ex Ib 
Purity, Flake (divd.) ....Ib. 
NS eae gal. 
eee gal. 
Rusco Mold Paste........ Ib. 
Sericite (1.e1.) ...... ton 


§F-92 Silicone Fluid..... .1b. 
SM-33 Silicone Emulsion. .Ib. 






55 Ib. 
61 ‘ 
PUREE ns ocevensvess Ib. 
Ucon Lubricants ......... Ib. 
Uleco Mold Scap .......... Ib. 
LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Diglycol Stearate Neutral 
(and SE) (dms.).... 1b. 
Emcol DS-50 .......+++-- Ib. 
.. ae ae? = 
Extrud-o- ee gin wile am aeed , 
G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals. = 
TEES be bins ss eee Ib. 
Latex-Lube GR (dlvd.)....Ib. 


No. 82-A (450 Ib. dms.) .. .Ib. 
Propylene Stearate (dms.). . I! 


18 

35% 
-1920 
38% 
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LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate ......... Ib. 
a re Ib. 

D.C. 4 Compound ...... |b. 
a C. 200 Fluid .... Ib. 


LA ro 
a3 Silicone Fluid SF-92.. .1b. 
Glycerized Lubricant ; 
ss i DP Kini natu dain’ ose ote 


DT es ee ta eter se oe Ib. 
LR eee Ib. 
Latex-Lube Pigmented 

NE nw: nl 04'S ie one Ib. 
R-66 (factory) ........lb. 
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‘61% 
‘2020 
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18% 
16% 





LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE (Cont'd) 


“NE ms, Se ks senwe — 





phaese ee 
i, +) SE. Ib. 
PB BR Tre Ib. 
Rubber Free (Concen- 
trate) . 
rer ‘ 
Slab-Dip . 
toch -t.ube . 
Zinc Stearate ...... «lb. 
MOLD CLEANERS 
Actuso! (divd.) -gal. 
pS | eee Ib. 
Oe he rer gal. 
CAGES sivas weleaec is bie gal 
Metso Anhydrous cwt 
Metso 99 he J meee ee 6 are cwt 
BONG Ces 5 o's: cakes eens cwt 
Metso Granular ........ cewt 
Orvus Extra Granules..... Ib. 
OS. ” PRs gal. 
Sprex A.C. (dlvd.)....... Ib. 
PEPTIZING AGENTS 
we Se Ib. 
Pepton 22 Plasticizer ....Ib. 
oe eh ebawde ted ooh des gas Ib. 
er lb. 
D MMS ni cubes Ss hos acle ead lb. 
ees Ss eee Ib. 
Oc ceneneeeuessonss ste Ib. 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 





re Ib. 
— ~— A (dms. See Ib. 
OS outs sveeenca cian Ib. 
WAni cc iret «cadence Ib. 
GMP Spaeth ites oo nas Ib. 
oo Te oe. Ib. 
8 Se ae ey Ib. 
American Pine Tar ...... Ib. 
RODE SSS i wai-e n00.0<6e Ib. 
Arolene 1980 (c.l.) ..... Ib. 


Aromatic Plasticizer 10 
(and 25) «(dms.) ....lb. 


AUNTS BOE  caeees 10 es gal. 
DOGS ion edna ceOoe 0 ° -Ib. 
Bere ea ae Ib. 

| yol AR SS Ea gal. 
ei Ren oo 60ue gal. 
Bees a Ib. 
ellow Refined ..... Ib. 
Bondogen sale aiiliace pad aeiboeler Ib. 
FS Sera Ib. 

2 0 Se fee Se Ib. 
Le ea aa at Ib. 
6 eS RR Pree Ib. 
, ee Pr pr Ib. 

7. sch innate a chesiaaae Ib. 
SS ey er i 
Bunarex Resins .......... Ib. 
a. . SR Cr Ib. 
EE Pewee Phenies aaenee Ib. 
} BSE MOR ae * eee: Ib. 
No =e ee lb. 
ee a er - lb. 
Pn ee ee Ib. 
OSE: ch vewnasndeebaws Ib. 
a? ss Re ey Ib. 


Butyl ae Perlargonate tb. 


BR Bint Se Ib. 

Butyl Oleate ie, cass abees Ib. 
Butyl Palmitate .......... Ib. 
Butyl Stearate (dms.).....Ib. 
DUO 348) scniteenese<- Ib. 
Cabtet DBA .scvaces Ib. 
TN ein nc ekoeed oe Ib. 
ED. se ncvanessé eodes Ib. 
SD Sr apr Ib. 
SE onsale ste wea Ib. 
OO SEE Oe . lb. 
DRI isang sk cle degen ein a wieks & Ib. 
pg LF TS . -Ib. 
Coe -. ..c abae Seth ene hake Ib. 
eR Aree om -Ib. 
8) eee ee - Ib. 
Califus 510, SoG css venice Ib. 
phe. 6¢bncnvachuwas bese Ib. 
Oe are eer Ib. 
L .:3 o> 5s se ee ee Ib. 
‘andelilla| W ax, Prime... .lb. 
Refined Light .......... Ib. 
Carbowax 4000 (dms.)....Ib. 
aa apes WS dws bu tesee Ib. 
SIG. sta ores a eeweess Ib. 
Carn wt Wax, Crude..... Ib. 
3g). By epee lb. 
Refined, Technical ...... Ib. 
Refined, Pure .......... Ib. 
COO ccsdcar io tle 


Celluflex (dms.) 
Tee tea 


179-A (t.c., dlvd.) ...... Ib. 
179-6 (0.65 GONG.) + 000 Ib. 
179-EG (t.c., dilvd.) ....ib. 
DBP: (t.c., diva.) ..2.+% Ib. 
DOP (66.5 ee ‘se atan Ib. 
TPP (dms., eqld.) ....Ib. 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Ceresin Wax .....--e0e0% Ib. 

White and Yellow ...... Ib. 
Chiorowax 40 ......--++6+ Ib. 
CTLA Polymer .......-- gal. 
Cumar Resins .........-:> Ib. 
DSSGR WIRE ccicvccccccecs Ib. 

BEE cb dkauw e+ 6606 vaes Ib. 

DLOP ot se eiewebe e's lb. 
DBR. vi caddccvecnsavees Ib. 
Degras, Common ........- Ib. 
Diallyl Phthalate (dms,)...Ib. 
Dibenzyl Sebacate ........ Ib. 
Dibutoxethyl Sebacate ....1b. 
Dibutyl Phthalate ........ Ib. 
Dibutyl Sebacate ...... ; a 
Dicapryl Adipate ........ Ib. 
Dicapryl Phthalate ........lb. 


Dicapryl Sebacate a 
Di-Carbitol Phthalate (dms.)!>. 
Dicyclohexyl Phthalate ... .lb. 
Diethyl Phthalate (t.c.)....1b. 
Di-2-ethylhexy!l Phthalate 


(E.G) . oscemececeseece Ib. 
Dihexyl Adipate ......... lb. 
Dihexyl Phthalate ...... Ib. 
Dihexyl Sebacate ........ Ib. 
Diisobutyl Azedate ....... Ib. 


Di-iso-octyl Adipate (dms.) .Ib. 
Di-iso-octyl Phthalate (t.c.).1b. 
Dimethyl Phthalate (t.c.)..lb. 


Dimethyl Sebacate ........ lb. 
Dinopol 235 ....ccescsees Ib. 
BePGe © ie Dah sce okcceks on lb. 
2 o: @ ee eae a . lb. 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms.). .1b. 
Dioctyl Sebacate (dms.)...Ib. 
D.1.0.P. (dms.) ....... Ib. 
Dipolymer Oil ..........-gal. 
Dispersing ~ No. 10....1b. 
PTS 
il) Er orerer se gal. 
rere ee Ib. 
SOE 2h wee teas ee ae . Ib. 
7 NS ere Ib. 
Emulphor EL-719 ........1b. 
WN. 6 rats. <es asin bows Ib. 
Ethox (dms.) ....scscceee lb. 
Pilemal 3-400 «. ..ccescces Ib. 
OE © i line stn s Vee Ib. 
WEEE (tab 60 oeed 14 mense Ib. 
| eS Orr e ee Ib. 
BE? F wdaceavenmeres -lb. 
4GO -lb. 
426 Ib. 
Flexricin p. a conn. theenee Ib. 
Pe np ceae rer sae vhrceek Ib. 
Ue ewes cieeneetveuaatn Ib. 
PE. ce ntinessovnneenses Ib. 
Fortex (dms. Rv ew ban on -lb. 
G.B. Asphaltic Flux.....gal. 
Galex W-100 . oi 


G. B. Light Process” Oil - 3 
Medium Process Oil... .|b. 
G. B. Naphthenic Neu. 





WE 5 p< Aden sv easeeed gal 
Good-Rite GP233 ........ Ib. 
GL she as cop aseeagan Ib. 
Harflex 500 (dms.)........ lb. 
res gal. 
Herron-Plas .............- Ib. 
ee, LOR CREE ee Ib. 
EE in, oak nate tb. 
I seh na caw se 6% Ib. 
gh i ree ee Ib. 
Indonex 632% (633%, 
634%, 637%) ...... gal. 
OT OP arr Ib. 
REE. civdeca dé ape cdues Ib. 
Kesscoflex 101 (dms.)..... “4 
(dms. 3 
103 (dms. ) , 
104 (dms.) . 
105 (dms.) : 
106 (dms.) a 
108 (dms.) ) 
109 (dms.) " 
KP 23 (dms.) «lb. 
90 (dms.) . 
140 (dms.) " 
201 (dms.) by 
220 (dms.) , 
555 (dms.) ’ 
ee OAR rei A 
SD dean 866.0% 3600p 6 al. 
Kre ind Ciees oso sastes Ib. 
Kronitex AA (dms.) ..... Ib. 
& ~) tear re Ib. 
A AT re er” Ib. 
BL asc haNGS aisiee hen ona Ib. 
Lanolin, Tech. Anhydrous. .lb. 
Fo ig ae ae Ib. 
Lindol (dmus., t.c.)..<+.-.. b. 
2-Mercaptoethansl (drums). |b. 
MORNE. ones esis RTs © 
Methyl Laurate ..........lb. 
Methyl! Oleate ....... Tb. 
Methyl Stearate (dms.)... .lb. 
Montples S71 occces. ss Ib. 
Montan Wax, Crude ..... ib. 
— _ pine we hah anes de Ib. 
ales Dini lardl ome Ib. 
MR 2088 “(dms.) sansa - 


Mebony Resins (dms.). se i: 


11% 
14% 
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RUBBER AGE, APRIL, 








1955 





SAVE--% 


on self-contained 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


If you contemplate the purchase of SS 
a new Hydraulic press ... Compare 
from the our price with those of any other 
press manufacturer. 
fully You'll be convinced that ONLY 
CLIFTON builds the best press — at 
the LOWEST COST. 


Free catalog available upon request. 


Uniformity - Service - Reliability - Quality 


mechanized 


BELL MINE 


in 


Batesburg, S.C. 


Distributed by 


W/HITTAKER “The Tale House” 


CL ARK & 260 West Broadway \ 9 
DANIELS,InNc. | “""'*"* KV f r yy, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS CO. 
KIOK ME-Vil\ Zelole MM delete Clifton, N. J. 





VULCARITES 


DISPERSIONS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
for 
NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC LATEX COMPOUNDING 


"VULCARITE" denotes individual or composite ball-milled dis- 
persions of zinc oxide, sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. 


"VULCARITE" also signifies the most exacting and rigid 
quality control according to your specifications. 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your disposal. 


WEST COAST 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICEVRR UM Mae eT ge REPRESENTATIVE: 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. H. M. Royal, inc 


610 Industria! Trust Building Hl PPTL CCMECLT MTT Philadelphia 34, Pa. ey heen aap ee tem 


Providence 3, R. I. 


RUBBER AGE, APRIL, 1955 





PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd? 
Neolene 210 (t.c.)........ Ib. 


Nevillac Resins (dms.). 
Neville Resins (dms.)..... 
Nevindene Kesins (dms.).. 
Nevinol (dms.) lb 
Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.)... 
3X (dnis.) 
No. 480 thl Proot Resin 
Ohopex Q10 (dms.) 
RY (dms.) 
Opalwax 
Urtho- \itrobiphcny!l 
Ozokerite Wax, White and 
Yellow a 
Paraucuc Kesms cdms.).. lb 
Para Flux (dms.).. 

2016 (dims.) gal. 
Pues. Lube 41.01.) ... 2000. Ib. 
Paraplex G-60 mah aoee 

“62 . 


Philrich-5 any Ae 
Picco 10 (and 

A vand 75) 

10 ae 


PF anne "30. 
Bane ey A (and B, C, 


FT,’ FHF and FN.....Ib. 
T- 135 TeETETETELE LETT. b. 
Piccolyte S Resins........ : 
Piccopale Resins Sfiis 
Piccoumaron Kesir.s 
Pigmentar 
Pigmentaroil 
Plastac M 
Plasticizer 
Plasticizer 
Plasticizer 
Mlastucizer 
Piasticizer SC 
( tasticizer 
Plastoflex 3 


P oaeie 1 9050 
9055 ve 
9058 
9250 
9715 es 

Piastone .... 


Polycizer 1 


Polyco “YS aeoe 
Polyme) C-130 . 
D 


6 
Process Oil C-2*5 
Propylene Stearate (dms.). 
, 


dm ‘ 
101 Pine Tar Oil (1. Bee 
dms. ) 
400 Pine ‘Tar (600. 
(t.c., dms.) 


465 Resin (dms.). 
Resin 731-C ..... 
Resin 

Resinex 


Rosin Oil ... 

R.S.O. Softening Oil. 
Rubberol ...... 
Santicizer B- 16 


Sherolatum : 
Solarite Resin No. 
a DBES 


Seonr South Burgundy 
Pitch . 
Sunny South Pine Tar.... 
Sunny South Rosin Oil... 
Superla Wax 1 
Syncera Wax ............ 
ee A eee ot. 
Synthetic Revertant Oil... .Ib. 


142 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


-1200 - 


Transphalt Resins 
riacetia 

Tributy! Phosphate (dms.). Ib. 
Tric resyl Phosphate (t.c.)..Ib. 
lurgum 5 Ib. 
Vanadiset 

Cc 


MR 80 Mesh 
Vistac No, 
4 


Vopeniene 50 
Witcizer 100 


Witre sin 


PROCESSING AIDS 


Castor Qil, Blown 
(dms., 
Refined (dms.) 
Castorwax 
Dutrex 7 
ELA 


Emcol MAS . 
Kenflex N 
Severe ee 
Polycin 783 .... 
Resin No. 510 

Pulverized 
Zyrox 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING AGENTS 


Acacia ‘ 12% - 


Alpha Protein 
\rvuostoocrat 
Carob Bean Flour 
Casein . 
Emcol K-8300 (dms.) oa 
Ethylene Diamine 68%.... 
Gum Arabic . 
Karaya Gum 
Locust Bean Gum 
Prosein 
Stablex B 
Wel wade s 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 


Amalgamator Z-4 
Armeen C 
Mixed Crude 


nerve Ib. 
xs. Oi. “Gand 28, 32). ..<gal. 


“3 
-4 ga 
Caustic pon Arak a 

(c.1., dms.) 

Liquid 50% ; 

Solid 76% (c.l., dms.). cwt. 
Cresylic Acid (98. 100%). ) «gal. 
D-4 (t.c. ) . wes . gal. 
E-5 (t.c . gal. 
Flake Caleinim Chioride 

(77-80%) 
GB Reclaiming Oil 

CD-10 

CD-50-U 
Gant No. 6 (t.c.). 

Heavy Aromatic Naphtha. —y 
LX-77 Reclaiming Solvent. ea 
LX-572 Reclaiming Oil.. 
LX-777 Reclaiming Oil.. — 
Neo-Fat D-242 incon 
PT 67 Cn mee Oil 


s.) 
PT 101 "Pine Tar Oil 
(t.c., dms.) gal. 
PT150 Pine Solvents 
LO ere . 
QO Oil (t.c.) .... oa 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G.. 
= Reagent No. 


. gal. 


10 
Sai Ash “el. 
Solvent 534 ... 


4 
Union Solvent 4060-0. ...gal 
X-1 Resinous Oil 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic HPC-98 . 0740 - 
Continental F é .0740 - 
Crotlex Ib. .0740 - 
Dixiedensed (and S) 

HX Compact 

Kusmobile (and S) 

Micronex HPC 

Spheron 4 


Witco No. 6 .. 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Atlantic MI’C-95 o74u 
Collocarb .... _— 
Conunental A ohas 0740 - 
Crofiex TH -Ib. .0740 
Dixiedensed HM (and S- 66)lb. .0740 
Huber Arrow TX. Ib. .0740 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66) > .0740 
Micronex Standard b.  .0740 
Spheron 6 I \ .0740 
texas M - lb. .0740 - 
Witco No. 1.. socom 0900 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 


Atlantic EPC E-42..... > 0740 - 
Collocarb ee 
Continental ‘ ~ 0740 - . 
Crotiex 77 . .0740 
Dixiedensed 77 

Kosmobile 77 

Micronex W-6 

Spheron_9 

Texas 


Continental R-40 

Dixie 5 Dustless 

Dixie Voltex 

Kosmink Dustless 

Kosmos Voltex 

Spheron C x -1400 - 
o'tex omee : .2300 - 

.0790 - 


Texas 


Channel, gtae: Treated he ais (bags) 


Texas 109 .0790 - 


Conductive Furnace Black (CFB) (bags) 


Aromex 115 . 0890 - 
Shawimgan Acetylene 


Black . 1700 - 
Vulcan C .... % 1050 - 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 
Arovei .0600 - .1000 


Collocarb _— .0525 
Continex FEF ... 5 .0600 - .1000 
Croficx 30 ‘ 

Dixie 50 

Kosmos 50 

Philblack A 

Statex M 

Sterling SO 


Furnace, General Purpose (GPF) (bags) 


ae ne 
Kosmos 35 . USGS: + .0900 
Sterling V . % 0500 - yOu 
V_ (Non-Staining) . 0500 - .0906 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 


Collocarb 
Conunex HMF 
Croflex 40 
Dixie 40 
Kosmos 40 
Modulex 
Statex 93 
930 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing 


Zollocarb 
Continex SRF .. 
Croflex 20 .... 
Dixie 20 

Essex 

Furnex 

Gastex 

Kosmos 

Pelletex 


NS 
Shawinigan Acetylene 
Black 
Sterling NS 
Sterling R 
Sterling S 
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TEXTILES 


for the 


RUBBER 


specifically 
engineered to 
meet your needs 


TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
CHAFERS ‘ ; 
YARNS * THREADS « CORDAGE 
SHEETINGS * COATING 
FABRICS « DIVERSIFIED 
COTTON FABRICS 


> THOMASTON 
abrico 


We invite SINCE 1899 
your inquiries 


lor Wldls 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA * NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 


4 Campbell ROLLER DIE CUTTER, 
standard and heavy duty 
models. Die cuts many mater- 
ials, trims molded rubber 
goods. 


Campbell FOAM RUBBER SPLITTER> 
for natural and synthetic foam, 
other materials. Splits most stock 
to |/g" thickness. 


4 Campbell FOAM RUBBER 
CUSHION CUTTER 
best for fabricating cush- 
ioning and seating mater- 
ial and for leveling stock 
before splitting. 


Call, write or wite TODAY / 


WLLS ENGINEERING 
AND MACHINE CO. 


1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 


RUBBER AGE, APRIL, 1955 


. IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 


Ty” natural and synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 





PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
— LATEX COMPOUNDS 


f 4 et -- Aaatrecnatat 
~ GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. 
666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 
1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 


9 
industrial Rubber Parts : 


Insulated Wire ? 


‘ Shoe Soles ? 
“le ? 





DO YOU 
MAKE... 








Buy your Neoprene Grade 
magnesia from a SPECIALIST! 


General Magnesite 


will serve you with the widest range of quality magnesias: 


EXTRA LIGHT CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


resistance, high tensile 
and fast cures. 


GENMAG TECHNICAL | for excellent scorch 


GENMAG ML TECHNICAL | Two good low-cost 
LIGHT 101 { 


HEAVY CALCINED for Filler, Corrective 
MAGNESITE— and Extender 


CARBONATE OF MAGNESIA, 
LIGHT— 


magnesia values 


fine and pure 


GENERAL MAGNESITE AND MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Manvfactured at : Plymouth Meeting, Penn., Phone: Plymouth Meeting 
3-2880, Mailing Address : Box 671, Norristown, Penn. 











(Cont'd) 
Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 
ee nwo Ib. 
ER pen Ib. 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 
-0790 


EE Lanikiveshescbauace Ib. 
Raita cs 6c cekees oa Ib. 
Centinex HAF .......... Ib. 
SOS eee Ib. 
SNR nsec cenu'es ys sae Ib. 
I UD « 0s cvaans veces Ib. 
Seen Ib. 
ee eee Ib. 
RT hin a's nae e's Ib. 


Furnace Super Abrasion (SAF) (bags) 


Philblack E .... 
Vulcan 9 


-0650 - 
-0650 - 


.1250 - 
.1250 - 


Furnace, Super Abrasion, Intermediate 


(ISAF) (bags) 


DD TRE 6 wcccevcesce Ib. 
Continex ISAF Ib. 
 *.. ere . Ib. 
i" S SaaS * 
.. ¥ sa Ib. 
ST EMD: pes debe sedect s Ib. 


WY Winds «shane. e% Ib. 


Furnace, Super Conductive (SCF) (bags) 


WEN Os. js kanckckve cas Ib. 
Thermal, Fine (FT) (bags) 
RS 8 ere re Ib. 
Sterling ET OS ee Ib. 
Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 
Beka ge SEE EET ETE Ib. 
Sterling MT (c.l.) ...... Ib. 
MT Non-Staining (c.1.). .Ib. 
Thermax (c.l.) .. et 
Thermax, Stainless (c.l.). .Ib 


.1000 - 


1000 


.1000 - 


-1000 


.1000 - 
.1000 - 


-1000 


-1800 - 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 


Cab-o-sil (compressed) ....Ib. 
Cab-o-sil (uncompressed) . .Ib 
D.C. Silica (pelletized) .. Ib. 
let SOR Sc ce ocalb 
BR Sia b wach 6-0 Ib 
pees Ib 
X303 Ib. 
Samocel ......c00 gine ge se 
Valron Estersil ..........Ib. 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


.1650 
.1680 


1400 
1450 
1450 
.1450 
.1400 
.1450 
.1450 


-2230 


.0250 


.0400 


0500 


0400 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Angelo Shellac ..........]b. 
Darex capegeeee No. 3....1b. 
X34 ie wih 
Se ee lb 


Darex Copoly mer Latex 


No. 3-L (and X34L) . lb. 
Durez 12687 (ard 12707)..Ib 
Durez 13355 : lb. 
Good-Rite Resin 50 .. lb. 
=") wae os Sr Ib. 

=e Ib 
SENS ones ecnneodee Ib. 
Marbon § and S-1 Ib 
A ae :.7ae . «lb. 
ae eter 
Pliolite Latex 150 ..... Ib. 
Pliolite Resin- mother Master- 
batches .. 
Pliolite NR ........ 1 
Pliolite pe and S6 .......<d 
|e ee pe lb 
Plio. Tuf G75C Ib 

DER Sabb oben ewe evee Ib. 
= > Ib 
Polyfon Ib 
RETARDERS 
Benzoic Acid TBAO-2 ....Ib. 
Dutch Bo: oy Normasal...... Ib. 
SE <i tahc wold be we 4h oka Ib. 
Good-Rite’ V a Ib. 
oes. - See. Ib. 
Metarager ASA ....00000%. Ib. 
>. Fears Ib. 
Retarder W .......... -lb. 
IE hci. 0p 9 o'o4 owe et Ib 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 
8 SE ae ton 
Black Diamond ......... ton 
SES os ced os'v .ton 


Hard Hydrocarbon (dms.). ton 
Herron Flake ... 
Mineral Rubber, 


Solid ..ton 


144 





45.00 
45.00 
47.00 
46.50 





42.50 


> bas be 
+H SGVO 


2th? 


ep De pi 


 intnp & loin 
SOPH EN 


- 55.00 


- 55.00 


- 54.00 


- 48.50 


45.00 


- 44.50 


a 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES (Cont'd) 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 


Amberex .ccciess errr Ib. 
ey CRT Eee eye Ib. 
Care Eae : o.ndseccwwande Ib. 
Neophax ....... ateivess we 
WS ss lebevewhepansss es Ib. 


Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 


G.B. Asphaltenes ....... ba 


Gilsowax B > 
Resin No. 1098 (drums); b. 
No. 1396... 02 cctwesescoe “Ib 
SOLVENTS 
Acetone (divd.) .......... Ib. 
American Dipentine .. gal. 
American Pine Oil ...... gal. 
Amsco Lactol Spirits (t.c. jaa 
Naphthol Spirits ...... 1. 
Mineral Spirits ....... Sal. 
Rubber So i (t.c.)...gal. 
Solv A (t.c.) sedeseces gal. 
Solv A-80 (t.c.) ...... gal. 
Cae Ph eee gal. 
Solv B-90 (t.c.) .gal. 
Sele @ 2.) Gases gal. 
Sele Do cavccuthes sass gal. 
At REPT Ree eee gal. 
SAR OE ie Wigoes.c tex gal. 
8 rT et Pee gal 


Special Naphtholite (t.c. )gal. 


Special Textile 


ES are gal. 
Super Hi-Flash 

ON EP eT gal. 
Super Naphtholite ..... gal. 


Textile Spirits (t.c.)... 
A my Ag ~ Mixed 


1.) (drums) ...... Ib. 

Benzol 90% Pe a AR J —_ 
Butyl Acetate oe). . . Ib. 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.). Ib. 
Secondary (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 
Tertiary (divd.) ........ Ib 


Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.... ‘Ib. 


Carbon Tetrachloride ..... Ib. 
ee eee ee eee gal. 
SRA nS rae gal. 
Cy clohexane ayy A gal. 
85% (tc.) . . gal. 
Cyclohexanone ........++: Ib. 
Diacetone, Pure (dlvd.) ...lb. 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.). .lb. 
Formal (dms.) ........ Ib. 
Dichloropentane ........ Ib. 
SOR ene nveveseneetees gal. 
Sg |: See ey ib. 
Heptanes (t.c.) <3 ale 
Hexalin Cyclohexanol oenee Ib. 
eS A aaa gal. 
Isop pp Alcohol; Ref. 99% 
a I SC, RES: zal. 
Ether, Ref. "(dlvd. es Gaye lb. 
or al. 


ga 
Mesityl Oxide (dlvd.) ....Ib. 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. 


Ce re gal. 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone......Ib. 
Methy! Isobutyl Ketone 

ob eS ae a Ib. 
N-5 Pentane Mix. (t.c.)..gal. 
N-6 Hexanes (t.c.) . -gal. 
N-7 Hexanes (t.c.).......gal. 
Pametre oi ctks sue . gal. 
Petroiene (6.c.}  siccdecses gal. 
Picolines, . Alpha, 


Mixed 


Proprietary Solvent (dms. vey 


i Acetate (t.c., 


DOGS os ceberaec cscs b. 
Aleobol (t.c., dilvd.)..... Ib. 
PT 150 Pine Solvent 
COMED 46.5 464.00: gal. 
Pyridine, Refined ........ lb. 
ae ee ete Ib. 
Rubber Solvent 2.) gel. 
Rubsol (t.c. .gal. 
waa 8-5 9 B eeeanwee) 
CGE) Leads ee: S 
Cc Cilaptentio) (t.c.). . -gal. 
E (Octanes) (t.c.)....gal. 
R (Solvent Na htha). . gal. 
Solvent, Crude, Light... .gal 
Solvesso 100 (t.c.) ew aa gal. 
19D (66) ceccas geoves gal. 
Sunny South Dipentine...gal 


Sunny South Pine Oil.... 


SUNG face cde pdawwes.<oe gal 
Toluene (drums) ........ gal. 
SE OS ae ere ees eal. 
Trichlorethane ........... Ib 


Triglycol Dichloride (dms.). lb. 


Union Thinner 1 (dms.). .gal. 
3 Ge) “aiSsiwace sae ss gal. 

5 « —_ 5 BPE FRE sR eo gal. 
Bs re es) gal. 
2-50- Ww “iti. ee gal. 
RRS icbawas Dy .gal 


Refined. . Ib. 
Ib 


-06 
09 


46% 


09% 


tt et et Ge 
ib ou 


26% - 


.63 


x 
J 


fae at ee 
NAuw 
On— 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Viny! Resins) 


Adega ge » UP RRS Ib. 
DCP Wca'os bibnwee eas Ib. 
ESB he eecr Ib. 
Es PORE. cc tecwdeneenee Ib. 

ps. Gree b. 


«Ib. 
Barium Ricinoleate (BV S). > 





Barium Stearate ..... ‘ 
Basic Silicate White Lead. “Ip 
Cadmium Ricinoleate ..... Ib. 
Calcium Ricinoleate ...... Ib. 
Dutch Boy DS-207........ Ib. 
pe O-Sil A cceceser ». 
Tribese btn dccbaenceen Ib. 
Dye wicwecccccccisece . 1D. 
Ferro 120 (dms.) ........ Ib. 
182 (dms,) “ 
121 (dms.) 
200 (dms.) 
203 (dms.) ; 
211 (dms.) . 
221 (dms.) Ib. 
541 (dms.) ; 
GSS eae lb. 
SS «lb. 
eS Ib. 
GOO TE) oc ccat stews Ib. 
eS Ib. 
SEP SE) |. cwiieccsaaae Ib. 
EEE OE IE lb. 
OE) COME) ces ccvasess Ib. 
ae GD nbs eharedds Ib. 
ORS eae 
See SOLD. cannes cv cares Ib. 
Pinsahere 1-03 ood. ccc duns Ib. 
PP cte apace ccna on Ib. 
Seared. c/a deed kw a eee Ib. 
2-V-4 lb. 
NS RP A Pere Ib. 
oS lb. 
5 Lk Peper yore lb. 
EHR? Ni past bik en aoe lb. 
Pawo” 2 aicSia% see eee Ib. 
oe oe a eer ey lb. 
A re ee Ib. 
7-V-4 lb. 
ees Be kite so chica oh lb. 
eS eer. a oe eee Ib. 
LE aera Ib. 
Re ee her ee lb. 
12-V-5 lb. 
BEAD. csaverkaees «vase Ib. 
24-V-1 -lb. 
RS REF lb. 
leer” wGecsewebudcwen Ib. 
281-V-4 lb. 
Lithium Stearate ......... Ib. 
Metasan G13:A. ©. 66sec iscve Ib. 
bn "ae aa -lb. 
es eee lb. 
Modicol aD isle} are we > he 
b. 
Sétiun ee See cwt. 
"eae - lb. 
MR obs ec Etaa se ae seek Oe Ib. 
HR-50 ; re 
HR L iqu a epee! 
Be: PRONG winnie cee wea Ib. 
SE OWES 66 vesse -lb. 
Stabilizer No. 3 .. «lb. 
Stabilizer No. 42.. -Ib. 
Stabilizer No. 52 «lb. 


Stabilizer No. 89X .......1b. 
1 


Stabilizer No. 143 . Ib. 
Stabilizer BC-12 ... eS 
Mepbiliner Bed. ivceecidcacs Ib. 
Sodium Silicates ........ cwt. 
Miememeer Cli-l4 ..accices Ib, 
Stavauser CH-20 ....sse0s Ib. 
Stabilizer E6B ....... lb. 
Stabilizer E-49 ..........Ib. 
OS 2 eee Ib. 
eee Ib. 
Sere Ib. 
Stabilizer — ssomaubaha Ib. 
rae Ib. 
Stabilizer OM-10 .........]b. 
Stabilizer OM18 . cae 
NS ES SSS Ib. 
Srameiser V=1-N ocvccccses Ib. 
Stabilizer VL-3 ...... -lb. 
Sree se Ib. 
RUPE’ p'y's akacavete, lb 
ee | Re ae Ib. 
PUPA cssustiicescs shaves Ib. 
| SRSA Sareea = Ib. 
BO a ccdicvctsaatnteavatse Ib. 
- PASS - 
OR no thei 3 a6 eae lb. 
NT Kies :d he ewe lb 
fF ee ee - % 
PP 6 Hb re ORE ee + Adee cds lb 
76 lb. 
Ras b Fick a ek ee ee Ib. 
fe ee es oa lb. 
ts 6 vit BF Gan aa Viaeee a sie Ib. 
ae wnwh.d +0 pO ReRS Pea lb. 
eer A.) ccvenasaee Ib. 
Se PR eee Pee Ib. 
Bi vck tases cevieneet Ib. 


1.00 
75 
.80 
65 
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RUBBER THDUSTRY. 














TRADE MARK 


100% ALL RUBBER 
SOLIDS 


Natural & synthetic rubbers in flowable 


form, 


Also special grades having superior compati- 


bility with asphalt and polyethylene. 


TECHNICAL LABORATORY INFORMATION AND SAMPLES UPON YOUR REQUEST 
ORIGINATORS 


OF QUALITY DPR, incorporated 


DEPOLYMERIZED BWed C3010 a Mo Mee ee 
RUBBERS 


*“*SINCE 1906"' S71 GORTLAND TY Sa eeer 
8 © ke Sel Le ee N. J. 











—___ A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 


Wide and flexible rangs 
speeds ind feeds 
profitable production grinding 
and polishing of 


medium size rollers. 

















FfINE\ BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 
BS re 179 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
TOOLS 
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WANT THE RIGHT TALC? 


“MARINE” MAGNESIUM OXIDE 
(Maglite M) 


VALENCIA PUMICE 


ELK BRAND ANTIMONY OXIDE 





1 WHITTAKER 
CLARK & 
DANIELS, INc. 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y 




















STIFFENING AGENTS 


SE MRR sansa Gos 6s 40.0 I 


Stiffening Agent 710 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 


Allied AA-1144 .......... 
OE SRR l 


Antiso! 


Antisun (Chipped) eer 
ED Vw etdeccee'e d's 


OS Eee 
Microflake 
NBL 


Sonolite 100 

1 Oey 
154 

Sunproof 


RE a eee 


Improved ....... 
uper a 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


Peete Doc cviéccce 


dB Coreeccsees.veses 


Emulphor EL-62 

Igepal CO-730 
CO-850 
CO-880 


ope © CNA sgewice ks 


Kessco 50 201 
50203 
18201 
See 
Pluronic L62 
3 
Sellogen Gel ...... 


TACKIFIERS 


Ph te + Polymer t No.7 


No. 5514 


Galex (drums) Saiwwaelews ‘ 
Indopol H-300 .......... Q 
OS DFR 1 
Liquid Rubber Flux...... 
TD. suchas ees 
SS ee errr 


ES Gale aaron a vas 


Tackifier 1041-21 ........ 


Vistac No. 1. 


A 
Zirex (c.1.) 


SINISE AS 


m Wid hmman ty 


Ross Sunp roofi ng W: axes 


No 
eo 
a 


2t — ty 
" 


wmSOukbuaone 


Wve as 


NNN Hi Ue lot & Lb. 
~ 


A hee 





THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) 


Alongs RM ai ee aves Ib. 
PERO 5 lio dae ess 650 00 Ib. 
Betano!l (drums) .........lb. 
Good-Rite K-702 ......... Ib. 
ee Pee an - Ib. 
fee oa ae Ib. 
Bee eee ane Ib. 
SD neko nc Dbdsln's 0 Ok Ib. 
SL Bee ee eee Ib. 
— “EOE ee Ib. 
iarglvtiatiek @ eles ke - lb. 

m8 B96 BE onc asecss Ib. 
SP, Bete awekmaness se Ib. 
Be a Oe Ib. 


Propylene Laurate (dms.). .Ib. 


Sodium Silicate, 
1:3.2 


ind gS RRR . -cwt, 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 
Selenium 


MOE Sn vice coe cee co 
Sulfur 
pers eee cwt, 
Blackbird (6.1) o20.000% cwt. 
LAGCMIEL.) . sinche‘s oad 6 cwt, 
Crystex . - Ib. 
Darex Dispersed Sulfur. . . Ib. 
oe es © Barer cwt. 
Dispersei Sulfur ........ Ib. 
Insoluble Sulfur 60 ....... Ib. 
Ko-Blend IS ...... we * 
Mist (Wettable) (c.l1. ). "Vewt. 
aeeeet C63) evans exes cwt. 
eR Pe re . -cwt, 
ES eee Ib. 
WEOR MRIS. | dasie-geso Bo xe cwt. 
See BEAD. cin ctives tases cwt. 
WEG # Scdecedesnc¥ebns Ib. 
Bihabcswaeca tute ns ee Ib. 
Tellurium 
MD ote ibs wnw s oa yer 


WETTING AGENTS 


Advawet No. 10 ..........]b. 


WOK Suhceseseccic mn 
Aer US «oss cdicccdseees Ib. 
BP ea. Set ey be newkesural Ib. 
MA 80% Di igen uesesece Ib. 
OT 75% Aqueous ..... Ib. 
ROE. wawe 00 6400008 Ib. 
Alrosol (dms.) ...... wf 
eee Siete le 
Aresitap 50 2 iccccccnccces Ib. 
> a eee eee Ib 
Areshat 240... .sscce as ae 
ET DOO wtcbuens a 


EPR Td Ae A 2 LOY Bee es 
Suu wwwm 


° 
S 


i 


WS 


ao 
-o 


| f 


MUTT TT: 


tn 


| 


eee we 


‘ me 
Ano 
eno 


_ 
[=] 
o 


| 


we 


Awa 
ooo 


WETTING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Meenas: S79 osc haaekss Ib. 42 
cWaé sin ovis enea bet lb. .28 

se Sepees ee veesme Ib. .24 

$5100: (dms.) ...... lb. —— 
| eee oe lb. —— 


Etho-chemicals oe Pee ee 
E-122 (dms.) ....lb. — 


Kreelon 8G ‘(dms.) rere .26 


Cami eeee keE ees | + ee 

Medico DE sdb ewdnds cen Ib. 41% - 

Sok ee ows sok Eias «eae Ib. 30% - 
nee AB Granules....... ib -16 
CSaveeesecorssnees ib. 13 
Selacon Gel vecccsccevcss lb. -—— 
Santomerse D .......  * .44 
PES Sar RRR Ib 13 
Sorapon SPs. acta lb. —— 
eee eee lb. —— 
Scsbie ° ET Pe os ic lb. —— 
TE a ee Ib. .50 
Tergitol 4 (dms., divd.)...lb.  .32 
ER ara Ib. 3 

(dms., dlvd.) ...... lb. 31 - 

P28 (dms., divd.)...... Ib. 18% - 

Trenamine W-30 ........ lb. —— : 





Gone, %. chasse ae es 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


PORTER. 50's giana or lb —— 
Aquasperse $0 eke ee eeaee lb. —— 
MEME sce eneee -lb. 17 
sop: Inhibitor X-872-L.. > a 
wi Puemnel ....-cccce 23% - 
Fura-Tone Resin 1226... .Ib. 41 
. cgenbacetecesh~ tons 32! 
obake lb — 
Nullay apon oe eapepe aces * Ib. 
Sehr p be Ske ae lb. —— 
Para ‘Resin SEG éas ns svon Ib. .04 
eee am eunehen de sees os .04 
ET eee Tee RCTS S .04 
Pigmented Filmite (dlvd.). Ib —- 
esorcin, Tech. ... Ib. 774% - 
a OEE Siisc 0 0: ee .60 
Rongalite CX .... ....lb. — 
Sherotope Fn ds .acs avec sles 15% 
FOE do bike a es Ib. 13% 
SPECT eee lb. .14 
ES ORE eS Ib. 15 
eG TET EEE Ib. 16% 
Sublac Resin PX-5 ....... > 23% 
eoeeceeesescee >. ——— 
re Pry rece Ib. .54 
SEE as wiaceha an ea Ib .96 
| ~ RR Re Ib .96 
a” ER b, eS 


bo 








* Add 3% for New York City 


8 () () KS for Technical Men 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY by Royce J. Noble 


RUBBER: NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC by H. J. Stern 


RECLAIMED RUBBER by John M, Ball 


$15.00* (postpaid-U.S.) 


$12.00* (postpaid) 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES—Vols. Il & Ill by F. Marchionna 
PRICE: $10.00* (postpaid) 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE: 1946-1948 EDITION 
PRICE: $7.50* (postpaid) 


PRICE: $5.00* (postpaid-U.S.) 


Available from RU B B ER AG E 


250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| 








\ assem 
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ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
NEWEST AND 
FINEST 
HOTELS... 


1200 ROOMS «+ 1200 BATHS 
Single $4.00 to $6.00 
Double $7.00 to $12.00 


The P*H 1 Automatic 70 Ton 
Hydraulic Press 


ELECTRIC 


Hydraulic System, 
Cycle Timer, 
Heated Platens and 
Temperature controls 


NAA 


18”x 18” Platens to 600° 
with thermoswitch controls. 





Kkkkk kkk kkk KKK Kk KKK 


Midtown location * Two popularly priced restaurants 
Two bars * Subway and bus lines adjacent * Con- 
venient to airline and railroad terminals and steamship 
piers * Lounges, swimming pool, gymnasium free to 
hotel guests. 


Rew Rudson 


HOTEL 
NEW YORK 19 


Two position ram gives 
8”& 12” Daylight. 
8” stroke with down stroke trip. 


tO Ott tb A I 


Write for Circular 
PASADENA 
HYDRAULICS INC, 


larger presses 
built to customers 


Specifications 279 N. Hill Avenue 


353 WEST 57TH STREET e 


Pasadena 4, California 





John Paul Stack, General Manager 


ae oL oC SCS SCS SCC CSC CSCC CCUCCS SSS 
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ALFA AUTOMATIC STOCK CUTTER.... 


ACCURATE, CLEAN, SQUARE CUTS 


Designed to efficiently handle most cutting problems, the Alfa 
Stock Cutter is extensively used throughout the Rubber, Plastic 
and Textile industries—for cutting such materials as: tiling and 
soling stock, foam, sponge and sheet rubber, cotton battings, 
sisal fibre glass and insulation. This highly versatile cutter can be 
used in continuous production line systems, or as a single unit for 
feed from a parent roll. 


We invite your inquiries. Whatever the cutting problem may be 
—we have standard or special designs to meet most requirements. 








Volume |X 


THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 





Editor-in-Chief, H. BENNETT 
648 Pages © S5Ifx8l/ © $7.50 


This new volume is a collection of up-to-date formulae com- 
piled by the country's leading industrial and research chemists. 
An entirely new book, complete in every detail, each formulae 
is new and different. All of the formulae are the result of long 
years of research and experiments, 

No important industry has been overlooked. No matter how 
simple or complex a problem may be, this book will enable the 
solving of it easily and quickly. The chapter on rubber, resins, 
plastics and waxes contains many new and helpful formulae, 
many of which have never before been revealed. Get your 
copy today. 

Order from 
THE RUBBER AGE 
101 West 3Ist Street, New York |, N. Y. 





Monthly Technical Journal 


The First Rubber Journal in Spain 
Founded: January, 1929 


Founder, owner, director and administrator: 
Juan Blanch Guerrero 


Calle de Moncada, 4, tienda, Barcelona, Spain 


Annual Subscription: 


100 pesetas 
125 pesetas 


Spain 
Foreign 
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HELP 
SAVE 
ONE 
FRIEND 


FROM 
CANCER 
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Tens of thousands with cancer will lose their lives 
needlessly this year. They could have been 
cured by early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 

Will one of these unfortunate victims be a friend 
of yours? It could happen. We know that cancer 
strikes one in four. 

There’s a way to help that friend, and thousands 
of others. That’s by helping the American 
Cancer Society spread its educational message 
as widely as possible. 

Money you contribute improves services to 
patients, arms everyone with protective information 
about cancer, and pays for research to conquer 
this cruelest of diseases. 

When you give your dollars to the American 
Cancer Society, you are making an investment that 
pays off in the saving of human lives. Perhaps 
the life of one friend. 

Perhaps your own life. 


American Cancer Society 





Pee ee eee ee eee eR RR RRR EE EERE 


{ GENTLEMEN: 
‘ I want to help conquer Cancer. 
( ) Please send me free information about Cancer. 


( ) Enclosed is my contribution of $ to the Cancer 


Crusade. 





Name 





Address 





City Zone___ State 








(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your town’s Postmaster) 
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r— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —,, 


RATES: Heading on separate line, $1.20 in light face; $1.80 in bold face. 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : Advertisements in borders: $20.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 


12c per word in light face type—Minimum, $5.00 words per inch. 
18c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $5.00 All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 
$1.00 for 25 words or less; extra words, Se each. Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count without charge. 


q Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


SSS -_—, _ _L||S S_—_-—e=LHh_L= _ LE=>|_rCCeL_—_—_O—OWI@_E > =| E=_—aSa=_|=I@=L==SSBDPBS SSS SSP SSS —— 
Copy for May, 1955, issue must be received by Monday, May 2nd. 





POSITIONS WANTED POSITIONS W ANTED—Continued 





MANAGER—SUPERVISOR. 25 years experience manufacturing rub- CHEMIST, B.S., wishes to contact a progressive manufacturer in the 
ber heels, soles, soling slabs, toplifting sl vo closed cell and open cell sponge following lines: adhesives, pressure sensitive tapes, coated, laminated, ex- 
rubber. Address Box 390- P, RuBBER AGE truded products. If the manufacturer is considering a long range program 

of development work and business growth and would treat as important_the 
character as well as the technical efficiency of the applicant, then he offers 

MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE, rubber technologist, 15 years in fac- his considerable experience to carry out such development program at a 
tory management, supervision of engineering, production, personnel, quality salary reasonable to both parties. Address Box 360-P, Rusper AGE 
control, cost reduction, product development. Southern California location 
$12,000-$15,000 range. Address Box 378-P, Rusper Ace RUBBER TECHNICIAN and production manager interested in securing 

new position. Have fifteen years experience in all phases of molded and 
extruded goods, including development, planning and management. Re 

PLANT MANAGER and PROCESSING ENGINEERS—molded, foam sponsible position with progressive manufacturer desired Address Box 
rubber, and latex dipped goods. Available on two weeks notice. Address 361-P, Rupeer AGE. 

Box 329-P, Rupper AGE. Se hol Las ey ee 
RUBBER CHEMIST—25 years experience as compounder, development 
a oT : “UE AIT , . , hief chemist on mechanicals, soling, thread, rolls, cements, latices 

PRODUCTION—DEVELOPMENT MANAGER. 18 years of practical pa. yer. th rests gan T06. a ,; 
and technical eer lpr sens in all phases of molded and lathe cut work. Wish and other pt rao - — - prae a wae yo ws secre 
to relocate and will furnish references. Address Box 337-P, Rupser Act pa tcaheeangy ability and responsibility is appreciate a ’ 

RuBBER AGE, 








POLYMERIZATION CHEMIST—39, family, veteran, B.S., M.S 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER: 9 ars of development, engineering and equivalent, 9 years experience, latex base paints, synthetic rubber (poly 
management, principally in I and extruding. Plant and equipment merization). Desires challenging position. Address Box 370-P, Rupper AGE 
design, product development, formulation. Graduate Ch. E., age 32. Ad 7 
dress Box 345-P, Ruprer AGE 3 
LATEX CHEMIST: Considerable experience with compounding of both 
natural and synthetic latices; also experienced in foam latex. Background 
includes quality control, production, and sales development of latex prod 
PROGRESSIVE INDIVIDUAL now heading up technical service and ucts used in textile coating field. Presently employed. Salary requirement 
product develop ment department * | company manufacturing plasticizers and $8500.00 per year. Address Box 374-P, Rupper AGE 
other chemicals for the rubber, plastics and allied industries, seeks similar —_ - 
or relate d position prefe rably with company having international connections, ORGANIC CHEMIST. Sales desired. Twenty years in rubber plant 
cays sage chemist- M7 SS pack experience research, yoyo compounding, management, technical service, and sales of materials to the trade d 
manufacturing, technical sales and service. Address Box 387-P, RuBBER Act technical knowledge as well as sales experience. Address Box 375-P, 
RuBBER AGE, 





RUBBER AND PLASTIC TECHNOLOGIST—chemical engineer with PRODUCTION ENGINEER desires new connections. Competent as 
varied experience in latices, dispersions, plastisols, rubber and _ plastics. technical director, process or project supervisor. Broad practical experi 
Broad background in technical development, engineering, production, labor ence in mechanicals, sponge rubbers and extrusion-compression moldings of 
relations and costs Specialties include latex products, wire and cable, plastics. Address Box 377-P, Russer Ace. 
rubber thread, dipped goods, coated fabrics, plastic sponge, dielectrics and 
tape. Presently employed. Desires position with progressive organization. RUBBER TECHNOLOGFIST—BCHE. Eleven years product develop 
Address Box 382-P, Rupper AGE. ment, compounding, design, production for molding, sheet packing, extru 
sions, specialties. Age 31 Responsibility desired with progressive organi 
zation. Address Box 384-P, RuBBEeR AGE. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER—RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST: MS., Family 

. Eight years diversified rubber experience, polymer research, latex foam de 
If you re velopment, pilot plant, compounding. Desires position with future Ad 
q dress Box 386-P, RuBBer AGE 

. 

phoning or 
oad ‘oa RUBBER and latex chemist with broad experience in all types syntheti 
wriling and natural elastomers. Knows latex emulsion and rubber compounding 


Capable and experienced in management, production and general latex com 


pounding. Address Box 388-P, Ruspper AGE. 
9 
remember, we ve moved to: 





CHEMIST — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


“Positions with the better firms” 


An active, confidential service! 


1 01 West 31 st Street, Interview at your convenience! 


“Many Junior Positions” 


New York 1, N. Y. Call, write, or wire:—GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 


Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-6872 DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill., FI 6-2107 




















RUBBER PLASTICS SERVICES 


Uncured Stocks Vinyl! — Polyethylene Mill-Compounding 
Scorched Compounds Bought — Graded — Sold Extruding — Pelletizing 

Cured Overflow Cuttings, trimmings, Overflow, Cutting — Grinding 
Graded to specification | Slabs, Lumps, Discontinued Lots Separating, Coloring 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., 1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5S, N.J.° TEL. MARKET 4-4444 





BUYING AND SELLING 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Continued 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST—TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE 


Large eastern chemical manufacturer has tech- 
nical sales service opening in synthetic rubber 
and rubber chemicals. Age 25 to 35. Several 
years experience in rubber manufacture. Col- 
lege degree. Foreign languages, preferably Ger- 
man and French, very desirable but not essen- 
tial. Should be willing to make headquarters 
in Europe. Excellent opportunity in rapidly 
expanding field. Write giving in full detail age, 
education and experience. Replies held strictly 
confidential. Our employees know of this ad. 
Address Box 342-W, RUBBER AGE 


MECHANICAL rubber goods plant in California requires young gradua.. 
chemist, with at least two years actual compounding experience in this linc. 
Excellent opportunity with successful established company. Replies confi- 
dential. Address Box 356-W, Rupser AGE. 


WANTED: RUBBER CHEMIST with previous experience in expanded 
cellular soling desirable but not essential. Experience in the molded rubber 
goods field necessary. Process Engineer also desired. Must have previous 
rubber chemistry experience. Prefer chemical engineering graduate. Work 
is for medium size rubber company located in northern Virginia. Address 
Box 362-W, RuBper AGE 


RUBBER CHEMIST 
Chemical Engineer or Chemist—experienced in compounding and develop- 

ment of natural and synthetic rubber for central Research Laboratory of 
leading multi-plant electrical wire and cable manufacturer. Excellent op 
portunity. Cable experience not essential. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to: 

Mr. B. A. Blewis 

General Cable Corporation 

Avenue A & First Street 

Bayonne, New Jersey 


RUBBER CHEMIST 


Thoroughly familiar with compounding of molded rubber goods, heels 
Top salary and unusual opportunity for growth and advancement. 


Address 


and soles. ; 
All replies confidential. Give complete resume in first letter. 
Bex 365-W, Rupser AGE 


TECHNICIANS AND SUPERVISORS 


Thoroughly familiar with closed cell expanded rubber for nationally 
known rubber manufacturer. Top salaries and unusual opportunity for ad 
vancement. Replies confidential. Give complete resume in first letter 
Address Box 366-W, Rupper AGe. 


TIRE SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
Progressive midwest plant has excellent opening for a fully experienced 
tire superintendent. Must be of major executive caliber and have A-1 
references. Write fully .. . age, experience, qualifications. Replies kept 
in strictest confidence. Address Box 367-W, RUBBER AGE. 


RUBBER PLANT MANAGER to take complete charge of medium sized 
mechanical and cut goods plant in Southeast Must have experience 1n 
production, costs, equipment and molds Excellent opportunity with ex- 
panding company. Address Ecx 380-W, Rusper AGE 
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TECHNICAL WRITER 


If you are now (or have been in the recent past) actively 
engaged in technical writing and have a background in 
rubber chemistry, you may be the man we need. 


You should have had about three to five years plant experi- 
ence, be about 30 years of age, and want to work in the 
New York City area for a progressive technical journal. 
You should have the ability to express your thoughts clearly, 
be able to interpret technical material and be able to meet 
and talk freely with people. 
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Your work will be editing and originating technical mate- 
rial. You will work in a relatively small organization devoted 
to a single field. Surroundings and working conditions are 
pleasant and future prospects are good. 
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Your reply will be held in absolute confidence. If you 
are interested, please write stating education, experience, 
salary desired. Send recent snapshot. 


Address Box 343-W, RUBBER AGE 
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RUBBER CHEMISTS 
Degree in chemistry or chemical engineering. Up to five years’ experi 
ence in rubber and polymer processing, development or production. Pro- 
gressive company, well-equipped laboratory, permanent position with oppor- 
tunity for advancement in expanding operation. Write giving age, experi- 
ence and education. Replies held confidential. 
Box 369 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


RUBBER CHEMISTS 

A fast growing, progressive organization in the midwest has opportunities 
for experienced graduate chemists and chemical engineers in resin and 
rubber adhesive coatings. Assignments include product development of 
pressure-sensitive tapes in a modern and well equipped laboratory and 
follow-through in pilot and production plants. Excellent working conditions, 
salary commonsurate with experience. Send complete resume with first 
= All replies held in strict confidence. Address Box 385-W, RuppBer 
AGE. 


ADHESIVE CHEMIST 
Rapidly growing midwest company has excellent opportunty in product 
development for chemist with some experience in solvent adhesives. Rubber 
or latex experience desirable. Salary open. Reply in full confidence with 
narticulars on age, academic background, professional experience, and salary 
requirements, Small returnable photo helpful. Address Box 389-W, 
RuBBeR AGE 


_ LATEX CHEMISTS—Chief and Assistants. Experienced development, 
formulation and production can and jar sealing compounds, flow-in gaskets. 
All replies confidential. Can-Tite Rurper Corp., 1105 Metropolitan Ave., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





RUBBER ENGINEER 


Progressive Cleveland manufacturer has perma- 
nent opening for a graduate mechanical or chemi- 
cal engineer with 2 to 4 years experience in 
synthetic rubber product development and re- 
search. Excellent opportunity offering advance- 
ment plus good salary and many company paid 
benefits. All replies wili be held in strictest con- 
fidence. Please write giving full details of experi- 
ence. 


Address Box 368-W, RUBBER AGE 











REAL OPPORTUNITY 


. .. for man who can qualify for position of Assistant Sales 
Manager. Must have a successful record selling to rubber in- 
dustry. Preference will be given to technical education and fac- 
tory or laboratory experience. Replies held in strictest con- 
fidence. Please give age, education and experience. 


Address Box 372-W, RUBBER AGE 
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AN UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 


If you are a graduate chemist or chemical engineer, and 
are capabie ot handling a sales management position. you 
should be interested in this excellent opportunity. Sales 
experience in rubber industry desirable. Write details con- 
cerning experience, age, education, ete. All correspondence 
confidential. Address Box 373-W, RUBBER AGE. 
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CHEMIST—LATEX COMPOUNDS 


Long established and progressive manufacturer desires chemist 
with experience in compounding natural and synthetic latices. 
Position offers excellent opportunity in laboratory carrying out 
new product development and application work. Please give 
details of experience, education and salary desired. 

Our employees have been informed of this advertisem<nt, 


Address Box 379-W, RUBBER AGE 








CHIEF CHEMIST 
RUBBER 


for opening with medium sized independent Eastern firm, 
experienced in compounding synthetic and natural rubber 
for mechanical molded goods, extrusions, and lathe cut 
items. Extensive experience in automotive and aeronau- 
tical specification compounding essential. Please address 
resume of experience, qualifications and salary require- 
ments to 








Box 383-W, RUBBER AGE 
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WATERGROUND 


MICA 


Our White and Biotite Waterground Micas have been 
preferred in the Rubber Industry for years. 

Biotite Waterground Mica is the lowest priced WATER- 
GROUND Mica on the market. 


(UB je English tlica Co. 


STERLING BUILDING STAMFORD, CONN 





STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
SHELLS 





ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 144”, 144” and 2” square bars. 

4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. Any 
length. 

Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs, 
Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











WE BUY AND SELL 


eSCRAP RUBBER eCRUDE RUBBER 
eHARD RUBBER DUST PLASTICS 
. BEST IN VALUE AND SERVICE 

rge 

loch co., inc. 


82 Beaver Street * New York 5, N.Y 
Phone: HAnover 2-1171 
Cable Address GEOWOLOCH, N Y 


BRANCH OFFICES 
AKRON, Ohio 
SWandale 4-5237 


LONDON, England 
Gamage Bidg 


Chancery 5038 
Curtis-Woloch Co Ltd 


PROCESSING PLANT ¢ KENILWORTH, N. J. ¢ PHONE: CHESTNUT 5-8939 


To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


88! State St. Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 














FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 1G? Page Bivd., St Louis 13, Mo. . 
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Mold Lubricants 


Silicones @ Non-Silicones 


We blend the mold lubricant to the job. Tell 
us your molding problems. We have a wide 
variety of standard lubricants from which to 
choose the one for your job. 


Write today for technical data and price lists. 


' 
Stoner's Ink Company 
Quarryville, Pa. 
1 a) | ff a || | 


ANTIMONY 


RED RUBBER 








¢ ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


Specially Prepared Whiting 
for the Rubber Industry 
— It's Colloidal — 


HAKUENKA 


Special attention to Export Trade 
SHIRAISHI KOGYO KAISHA, LTD. 
Kitahama, Osaka, Japan 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York 


NATIONAL 
SHERARDIZING 
& MACHINE CO. 


Representatives: Akron 











@ Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4%” to 3”. 
e Write for information and prices. 


Ss. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 
In Canada: 1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ont. 











Directory of CONSULTANTS || 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
P.O. Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 

(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technogolist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


HALE AND KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Process and Viants for Rubber and Plastics 
A Complete Engineering Service: including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation: Comes and Operation. 
3 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 


BUILDERS 
URING 
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FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Ca r Writ 


#88 BLACK #28 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


MIC 


Every rubber manufacturer using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using "CONCORD" because: 








WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best’ 














I—I+ is ground exclusively from a clean, white 
Muscovite Mica scrap imported from India 
and Africa. 


2—I+ is whiter and purer. 


3—It is strictly competitive in price. 
Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street Penacook, N. H. 
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ROSIN OIL @ PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for "Pine Tree Products" Booklet 


Inc 


as. New Y 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CUSTOM MIXING, GRINDING and DISPERSION. Production time 
available on Rotary Cutters, Colloid Mills and gee. cat gt Churns with 
attached filtering mediums. At your service—the t know-how and 
completely equi control eT ADHESIVES * COATING SPE. 
CIALTIES, I , Bldg. #22, 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


RUBBER MOLDS 
I will invest up to $5,000 in rubber molds for the manufacture of any 

item which will stand careful scrutiny. Gzorce B. FarwELi, 1045 Sonoma 
Ave., Menlo Park, Calif, 

CUSTOM DIPPING ae te 
We have open time on our latex dipping machines. Send dr awings or 
samples and specifications for estimates on your requirements to BL/ 
Box 152, West Hanover, Mass, 


PENNSYLVANIA rubber manufacturer now in operation, sales potential 
$750,000.00, will consider sale of plant, including equinmest, land, build- 
ings and good will to principals only. Address Box 3 1-B, Rupper AGE, 


WANTED TO BUY 
Small equipped latex compounding plant in New York Metropolitan area 
Address Box 376-B, RusBer AGE 





WANTED TO BUY 

Small rubber manufacturing company. Prefer com- 
pany with its own product. Will pay cash. 1% 
Finders fee 
CONTACT Mr. Robert D. Grossman 

Allied Rubber Products, Inc. 

2000 East Vernor Highway 

Detroit 7, Michigan 

Phone—W Oodward 5- 











WE WISH TO PURCHASE OUTRIGHT 


A rubber plant making mechani- 
cal goods doing a volume of no 
less than $500,000.00 per an- 


num, 


All replies will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address Box 363-B, RUBBER AGE 








Custom 
ME ckwpacs sans 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color—master batches 


All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 
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MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY, BUTLER, N. J 





Need ‘Additional Sqsipment? 
Advertise in the Classified Section of 
RUBBER AGE 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Rubber machinery including Banbury mixers, heavy duty 
mixers, calenders, rubber rolls and mixers, extruders, grinders and cutters, 
hydraulic equipment, rotary and vacuum shelf dryers, injection molding 
machines. Will consider now operating or shut down plant. P. O. Box 
1351, Church Street Station, New York 8, ¥. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 1—Farrel-Birmingham 32” x 92” inverted-L, 4-roll calender, 
reduction drive, D.C. varispeed motor; 4—Hymac 150 ton molding presses, 
16” x 16” electrically heated platens; 1—6” x 12” laboratory mill, m.d.; 
1—B & J rotary cutter, Model O, m.d.; 1—Royle #4 extruder, motor 
driven; 2—Baker-Perkins size 15, 100-gallon jacketed mixers; 5 horizontal 
dry powder ribbon mixers, 40003, 1500#, 500%; 1—-new 3-roll 6” x 16” 
laboratory calender, m.d.; 1—Farrel- Birmingham 60” mill with reduction 
drive, 150 HP motor, floor level mounting; 1—Fitzpatrick ‘““D’ comminutor, 
s.s. contact parts jacketed; 1—Mikro-Pulverizer #2TH, with motor; 
Reed-Prentice & WS injection molding machines, two 16 oz.; also other 
sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, Mills, Vulcanizers, 
Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. WANTED: Your Surplus Rubber Ma 
chinery. ConsoL_ipaTep Propucts Company, Inc., 70 Bloomfield St., 
Hoboken, N. J. HOboken 3-4425; N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—90 KVA Capacitor, 2,300 to 240 Volt—2 Ph. National 
Electric Condenser Co. Cooke Cotor & CHeEemicat Co., Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. 


Hydraulic presses and pumps rebuilt, repaired. New presses from labora- 
tory up to 1000 tons. Pumping units up to 10,000 p.s.i., all capacities. 
Cuiirton Hypravutic Press Co., 290 Alwood Rd., Clifton, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: 1—Bolling 8” x 16%, 3-roll calender; 2—Farrel Mills 
15” x 36”, 16” x 42”; 1—4’ x 12’ vulcanizer, Q.O. door; 1—NRM 2%” 
extruder; 1—16” x 20”, 2-opening press, 14” ram; also mills, mixers, 
cutters, etc. CHeEmicaL & Process Macurnery Corp., 146 Grand Street, 
New York 13, N. Y 


FOR SALE—50 HP—12 x 10 Sullivan Air Compressor Motor and Con- 
trols—$1,200. ImpeRIAL Ruspeer Mrc. Co., Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


5 


FOR SALE: 4 Place Oxygen Bomb with water bath. Meets ASTM-D 
2. Complete. Never used. Make offer. Box 28, Bedford, Ohio. 


/ 








FOR SALE 


150 surplus tables used for the manufacture of 
government rainwear. 


Address Box 381-5 
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FOR SALE—One gas fired Cyclotherm steam generator 
DETROIT 


plete with all controls and condensate unit. Purchased 1951 
Ruspser Co., 10401 Northlawn, Detroit 4, Michigan. 


SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT: 2 New 
R. D. Wood 500 ton embossing presses; 54” x 26” platen, HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES; 40” x 54”, 36” ram, 1500 tons; 30” x 26”, 16” ram, 600 tons; 

27” x 27”, 18” rams, 585 tons; 20” x 20”, 10” ram, 200 tons; 20” x 20”, 
14” ram, 200 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 14” x 14”, 8” ram, 75 
tons; 2—19” x 24”, 10” rams, 78 tons; 18” x 18”, 7” ram, 50 tons; 10 
26” x 26”, 7” rams, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 74%” ram, 50 ae 14” x 14”, 8” 
ram, 50 tons; 8” x 914", 414” rams, 20 tons; 16” ” rams, 12 
tons; Carver model 150 and 6” x 6” L ABORATORY PRESSE S; Stokes 
Model T, late type with drive; Stokes Model T, late type with hydraulic 
equalizer system and drive; Colton S5'%4T with drive PREFORM PRESSES; 
NEW UNIVERSAL DUAL PUMPING UNITS, 3-15 HP; NEW LAB 
ORATORY MILLS and CALENDERS; HPM 6” ram, 25004 pressure 
ACCUMULATOR; also Extruders, Mixers, Vulcanizers, Injection Molding 
Units, etc. UniversaL HyprauLtic MACHINERY Company, INc,, 285 Hudson 

Ly 


Street, New York 13, 


COMPLETE PLASTIC BUTTON MOLDING PLANT: 1—Stokes 200 
ton model 250-A semi-automatic press, 2—Stokes 150 ton model 250-A 
semi-automatic presses, 3—Stokes RDS-3 rotary tablet machines, 3—MKO 
2 HP, 150 PSI gas boilers, 3—Buttondex broachers, definners, inspection 
conveyors, tumbling barrels, 18, 22, 24, 30 Ring Fisheye, poker chip and 
electric plug molds, etc. Other Hydraulic Presses: Erie 4000 ton and 
Baldwin-Southwark 3600 ton belt presses. Birdsboro 2000 ton, Farrel 1000 
ton, HPM 750 ton, Erie 700 ton, Baldwin-Southwark 400 ton, Farrel 393 
ton and 200 ton, Watson-Stillman 110 ton and 100 ton, HPM 100 ton and 
35 ton molding presses and Watson-Stillman 30 ton lab presses. 
INJECTION MOLDING MACHINES: various makes, 2 oz. to 22 oz. 
EXTRUDERS: No. 1 Royle and larger. MISCELLANEOUS: Lab mixers 
and mills, MPM pelletizer, rotary cutters, etc. 


JOHNSON MACHINERY COMPANY 


683-R Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark 5, New Jersey 
Bigelow 8-2500 


WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING FOR? 


“Equipment for Sale” continued on next page 
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per Parts 
FOR NO. 3 and 5 


ROYLE EXTRUDERS 


Consisting of 


BEARINGS, GEARS, SCREWS, 
STRAINER PLATES, ETC. 


BOX 1106 
1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
~ 
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1—20” x 60” Farrel mill with motor and drive 
1—18” x 50” Farrel mill with motor and drive 
2—1000 Ton hydraulic presses—28” ram 
1—380 Ton hydraulic press—18” ram 
New 6” x 12” Laboratory mills with motor and drive 


Mills from Laboratory size to 60'' in stock. 
Presses from 75 ton to 1000 ton in stock. 


We specialize in rebuilding rubber and plastics machinery 
All of our rebuilt machinery is guaranteed. 
Buying and Selling 


Kelialle 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO., INC 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN. N. J 








PHONE: UNION 5-1073 


Cant asp yp with your Reaing? 








Books! Magazines! Pamphlets! They're all so important. But, 
how to wade through them ... where are you going to get 
the time? 


There is an answer! One does it! RUBBER AGE is published 
for you. You can be well informed at all times without 
pressure. RUBBER AGE brings you everything important to 
your business .. . in easy-to-read format . . . saves the cost of 
scores of books, dozens of magazines and oceans of time. 


Get out from under ... get RUBBER AGE! 


Send off this coupon now. It’s only $5.00 a year (U.S.A.). 
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: Please enter my subscription to RUBBER AGE for 
i one year starting with the next issue. 
4 

‘ [] Check enclosed C) Bill me 
1 Name 

| Title 

; Company 

; Street 

: City and State _ 

' Please check whether address is: 

r 

1 

i 

] 

1 

a 


cr 


[) Company or [] Home 


Return to RUBBER AGE 101 W. 3lst St. 


New York 1, WN. Y. 
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GUMMI UND ASBEST THE AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. IC 


Covering the Rubber, Asbestos, and New Rubber = Fomine Machinery 


Synthetics Industri 
wou A complete stock of used reconditioned guaranteed machinery 





Read by all important plant personnel in more for rubber & plastic. 

than 13 European countries . . . the Advertising Phone HE 4-9141 P. O. Box 88 Akron 9, Ohio 
Medium of all firms interested in rubber imports 
and exports. Send for sample copy and advertising 
rates, 


Annual Subscription (Including Postage) — $4.00 FOR SALE 


Repr tative in U.S.A. and Ca 
Popper, 993 Whittier Avenue, Akron 20, Ohio 1—Baldwin 5’ x 6’ horizontal Vulcanizer, quick opening door, ASME 150 psi. 


1—National Rubber Machinery Company—2'/2” Plastic Extruder, jacketed 


A. Ww. GENTNER Vv RLAG for hot oil. 


14a Stuttgart, Germany (American Zone) 1—Welding Engrs. 4” Stainless Steel Double Screw Rubber Extruder w/15 
HP Explosion Proof motor. 


1—Thropp 2 roll Laboratory Rubber Mill, 6” x 12”. 
1—Calender Mill 2 roll 12” x 24”w/motor drive. 
We are interested in purchasing individual items and complete plants. 


















































If you’re 


phoning or R.GELB & EO} BS Tater 


writing | STATE HIGHWAY No.22,UNION,N.J. 


RUBBER AGE —_ 
jeentanber,. we've moved to: TE AY TED 1s TRUSTED 


101 West 31st Street, PERMANENT SET TEST EQUIPMENT 
New York 1, N. Y. For Cold Tension Recovery Test 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-6872 fulfilling Specifications MIL-C-12064 (CE). 


One of the many Scott Test- 
ers* for “World Standard" 


testing of rubber, wire, tex- 


= ~ ———— = tiles, plastics, paper, plywood 
THE GUIDE up to | ton tensile. 
iw SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 








This is indispensable | 
to buyers of Rubber *Trademark 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE for MAXIMUM returns 


Established 1915 


24 Sto St. N York 4, N. Y. ee 
om pice at minimum cost, 


ea tu ring advertise in the Classified columns of 


MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS © STATISTICS 
Write for Free Trial Service So U a 6 fa R A G & 
WILLIA USED RUBBER WORKING MACHINERY voneaaa 
20” x 60” Mill @ 4FB Refiners, 21x24x36”, Tilting Type 3-7455 


Cash for your surplus equipment CABLE 


Wanted: 84” Mill @ 3A Banbury @ No. 9 Banbury WILTAPPER 
TAPPE sa 30 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. a 
| NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 





























L. ALBERT & SON 





Trenton, N. J. Akron, 0. Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Progre ve Service Co. 


Pure Carbonic Co. 


Rand Rubber Co. 

Randa Frank E., Cc In 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Reliable Rubber & Plastic Machinery 
Revue Générale du Caoutch 
Rhodia 

Richardson, Sid, Carbon Co 
Rotex Rubber Co., Inc. 
Royle. John 

Rubber C 

Rubber Age 

Rubber Age 

Rubber 


United 
United 
United Rubber Ma 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Naugatuck Chemical Div 
Universal Hydraulic Machiner 
Universal Oil Products Co. 
Utility Manufacturing Co 


Vanderb 


Ve 


Wallace & T 
Watson Standard C 
Wellington Sears C 
Western Supplies C 
White, J. J., Produ Ce 
Whittaker, Clark & Danie 
Williams, C. K., & Co., Inc 
Witco Chemical Co. 
Woloch, George, Co., Inc 
Wood, R. D. Co. 
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HUGHES PRINTING CO 
EAST STROUDSBURG. Ps 





Paul Le dsas 


.. lost ladependence 


Don’t lose your competitive independence — be com- 
petitively independent—use TEXAS 109 for quality 


products manufactured at competitive prices. 


Why pay more when you can have TEXAS 109 with 
all these features — at HAF prices: 


Excellent Abrasion 

Low Processing Cost 

Good Flex Life 

High Electrical Conductivity 


PLUS the security of a continuous supply 
through our own natural resources. 


Std Richa cdson 


Cc AR B ON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS CENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS —_ re — BUILDING 
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Photo of St. Joe surface-treated Zinc Oxide 
in pellet form, actual size. 


THE ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY is now ready 
to ship ST. JOE surface-treated ZINC OXIDE in 
pellet form to consumers in the rubber industry. This 
“new look” in our product has been worked out suc- 
cessfully with a number of our customers. They have 
adopted it for all their shipments because — after 
repeated factory tests — the use of ST. JOE surface- 
treated ZINC OXIDE in the new pellet form was 


found to offer the consumer these definite advantages: 


NORMAL ZnO 


PELLETIZED ZnO 


(Note reduction in storage space required) 





e Free-flowing—improved handling properties 

e Freedom from dustiness—better plant housekeeping 

e Faster incorporation in rubber 

e Superior dispersion in rubber 

e Less storage space required owing to 50% increase 
in apparent density 


For your next shipment, specify ST. JOE surface-treated ZINC OXIDE in PELLET FORM 





ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 Plant & Laboratory, Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 





TIRES BATTERY BOXES 
Hi) JS ROSARY a] ; 


\ 
\ 
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The Versatile Aromatic Resin 
of a Thousand Uses... 


. . . In GR-S, Natural, Reclaim, Neoprene and ee 
Nitrile Rubber; in Vinyls and other Thermoplastics FABRICS 


RECINEX 


\ 


\ 


FY in Liquid, Flake, or Solid form 


FLOOR TILE 
These polymerized, low-cost reinforcing resins have been = 
developed in forms ranging from liquids to solids—in 
liquids from a viscosity of 75 to 230 (Saybolt) at 212 
F. and in solid or flake form with melting points run- 
ning up to 115° C. The RESINEX< series assure im- 
provements in all types of rubber and in Vinyl 
compounding—easier incorporation, better pig- 
ment dispersion, smoother stocks... RESINEX 
extends, it plasticizes, it gives improved re- 
sistance to flex-cracking and cut-growth, it 
SOLES gives higher tensile and better elongation, 
AND HEELS smoother extrusion and better mold flow CAMELBACK 
. . . In tires, camel-back, all types of zr 


mechanical goods; in nitrile rubber A 
applications and Neoprene, the And in many other 


RESINEX series can give many applications: 
advantages of vital importance 
to all manufacturers, RESINEX is also being used 
for its important qualities in 
such products as: inks, paints 
and varnishes, composition 
board, paper, roofing, textile 
impregnation, wood flooring 
Write for RESINEX Data Bulletin Pia pi at Tht 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


 ! 
~ oO Malo]! ) ia lt—l-1]ol-Jallale ME) (g-1-) OV dela Ro ME @ allo) 


Boston 16, Mass. Trenton 9, New Jersey Chicago 25, Illinois Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
661 Boylston Street 2595 E. State Street 2724 W. Lawrence Ave. 1248 Wholesale Street 
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e can supply improved 


dform ultra accelerators 
in distinguishing colors 


This new feature assures positive 
identification in weighing and mixing 
...ends the possibility of 

costly mix-ups... produces no color 


change in finished products. 
specify color rodform when you order 


me. I Van DERBILT CO., INC. 














